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PREFACE 


In June 1991 I received a letter from Sister Fidelis Wang, 
Provincial of the China Province of the Ursulines of the Roman 
Union, asking me if I would investigate the origins of the Ursuline 
mission to China, founded by three Canadian Ursulines in 1922. 
Since I had lived and worked in Taiwan for a number of years and 
knew something — but not much — of the original mission, I ac- 
cepted the task with alacrity Thus began a five-year odyssey 

At first it seemed that my findings would be meager for in the 
last days of the mission all documents and letters had been 
destroyed by the nuns to protect themselves and their pupils from 
the Communists. In fact, however, I was to discover in the months 
ahead a rich and untapped lode. The first leg of my journey was to 
Stanstead, Province of Quebec, home of the three foundresses: 
Marie du Rosaire Audet, Marie de Ste. Croix Davis and Marie de 
l’lncarnation Guay. Here I discovered the initial documents of the 
foundation as well as letters covering the early days of the mission. 

It was more than I had hoped for but not enough to satisfy my 
growing interest. The following winter while attending a meeting at 
the Ursuline Generalate in Rome I investigated the archival mate- 
rial on the China mission: several crowded boxes with more prom- 
ised! This was treasure trove. On a visit to Taipei Sister Fidelis and 
I discussed the possibility of writing a full history of the China 
mission at Swatow during its thirty-year (1922-1952) existence. 
When I returned to the States it was with a mandate for such a work. 

The following year I returned to Rome, this time to spend several 
months perusing those precious documents. There were papers of 
all sizes and conditions: a few official documents clearly typed, 
many official letters carefully written on durable paper, but far 
more of the material was letters and notes written in haste on 
onion skin paper, on both sides of the page, in ink which had 
already faded. When I finally left Rome it was with a suitcase full 
of photocopies and a precious computer disk replete with notes. 

But as I studied this material I knew there must be still more. 
The Ursuline mission had been an international one with sisters 
from Poland, Yugoslavia, England, Italy, Austria, Holland, France, 
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Canada, the United States. Surely these sisters had written back 
to their various communities — and so my outreach was extended 
and new documents came to hand. 

My acknowledgments are global, for I am indebted to Ursuline 
archivists on three continents. To some, however, I owe a special 
debt. From the moment I arrived at the Ursuline convent in 
Stanstead, Canada it was made my home. Sister Simone Morin is 
the archivist every researcher dreams of — knowledgeable, gener- 
ous, patient. That first step in my research was at once so pleasant 
and so rewarding that it imbued me with the confidence to con- 
tinue. To the Ursuline Generalate in Rome my debt is manifold. Of 
the many who helped and encouraged I must single out Sister 
Luciana Mariani, Sister Marie Andree Jegou, Sister Jasna Kogoj — 
each of whom contributed their expertise and interest. I am in- 
debted as well to Sister Anne Lemaire of Beaugency, Sisters 
Marie-Emmanuel Chabot and Rita Coulombe of the Monastery of 
Quebec as well as the archivist of the diocese of St. Jean-de-Lon- 
gueuil, RQ. A special word to the Ursulines of Taiwan and Thailand 
who generously shared their memories of people and events. Here 
I must mention the two American Ursulines, Mary Margaret 
Maher and Robert Perillat, whose recollections of those final 
months of the mission are so essential to the story. 

Rita Hennessy Johnson and Maryellen Keefe, osu, lightened by 
task immeasurably by reading the manuscript with meticulous 
eyes. Alice Gallin, in addition to her enthusiasm, saved me from 
possible historical gaffes. Of all those whose daily encouragement 
kept me from drowning in murky waters a special word of gratitude 
must be given to Irene Kutsky, osu, whose will for me to succeed 
was often stronger than my own. 

I have often thought in reflecting on the lives of writers and artists 
that in some fortunate cases it seems that everything in a life 
conspires to a given moment, a given inspiration, a given work. It is 
a felicitous thought — this sense that all the sometimes-drab, some- 
times-pointless, sometimes-irrelevant in one’s life are brought to- 
gether in the end. And suddenly one is plunged into a work that is 
more than work, a work that becomes a passion. The China mission 
has been that for me. It has brought together isolated experiences, 
wandering abilities, unacknowledged dreams. It invaded my heart 
and became my passion. No writer could ask for anything better. 

Feast of St. Angela Merici 

January 27, 1996 



A NOTE ON PROPER NAMES 

For Chinese place names I have followed the Western spelling 
found most consistently in the documents I was using. 

In the case of sisters’ names, the problem is more complex. Since 
French was generally the common language of the mission (prac- 
tically if not formally), many of the religious names were given 
French forms. It seemed to me, however, to be more faithful to the 
identity of the sister to use the original form of her name and this 
I have adopted as my practice — except in matters of quotation. 
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Chapter One 


“Adieu beautiful Stanstead! Adieu forever!” 


On the morning of July 24, 1922, at approximately 8:30 a.m. the 
little steamer that made the regular run from Hong Kong to 
Swatow had more than its usual cargo. In addition to the loads of 
food, the packets of mail and ordinary Chinese travelers were three 
Catholic nuns, Ursuline sisters from the small town of Stanstead 
in southeastern Canada. They had boarded in Hong Kong the 
afternoon before and had spent a relatively uncomfortable but 
fairly short night aboard the ship. Now, dressed in full habit — 
yards of black serge, belted loosely at the waist, their faces nar- 
rowed by heavy white material pinned meticulously to long black 
veils they stepped awkwardly from ship to shore. And almost lost 
their breath in the heavy, humid, tropical atmosphere of southern 
China in August. They arrived, as one of their number was later 
to write, “dressed for a trip to the North Pole.” 

Waiting for them was a man sent from the bishop’s house, who 
helped them locate the dizzying collection of suitcases and boxes 
with which they had traveled halfway around the world and then 
led them to where a number of rickshas awaited them. They 
hesitated before this bizarre mode of travel; but they had no choice. 
It was ricksha or nothing. This embarrassing experience of being 
pulled along by a human being, as though he were no more than a 
beast of burden, was the first of the many unforgettable moments 
of that bewildering day. 

The city they were entering was a large and bustling interna- 
tional port, about 170 miles from Hong Kong, accommodating as 
many as two thousand boats a year. Because of its heavy interna- 
tional trade, Swatow had advantages not shared by all Chinese 
cities of equivalent size. It boasted electricity, telegraph and tele- 
phone services and it also had resident consuls from England, 
France, America and Japan. The population was approximately 
80,000, with about 200 Westerners. The vicariate of Swatow, which 
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extended far beyond the bounds of the city, numbered about 33,000 
Catholics who were served by nineteen missionaries from the Societe 
des Missions Etrangeres de Paris, and eleven Chinese priests. 

The prelate in charge of this extensive mission was Bishop 
Adolphe Rayssac, himself a member of the Foreign Mission Society 
of Paris. The nuns must have leaned forward to catch a first 
glimpse of him as they entered the mission grounds, for Bishop 
Rayssac had already shown himself to be a complex and somewhat 
capricious man. Even now as he stepped forward to greet his 
“daughters” the impression he made was contradictory. In a docu- 
ment written later by Marie du Rosaire, the superior of the little 
group, she records that he received them “like a true father.” But 
another member of the group, the youngest — Marie de lTncarna- 
tion Guay — wrote: “The Ursuline trio was never to experience a 
colder reception than that given by Bishop Rayssac. It is necessary 
to explain that this youngest member of the trio was of a very timid 
nature and would like to have been six feet under the earth in the 
presence of this remarkably unwelcoming person.” 

These divergent responses are significant, for throughout the 
Ursulines’ presence on the mission the personality of the bishop 
was a questionable issue. That he was a man eminently apostolic 
could never be doubted. He was kind, generous, devoted but he was 
also brusque and demanding, expecting his directions to be fol- 
lowed without argument. Especially for Marie du Rosaire, bur- 
dened with the government of the small community so far from 
home, he was often to be a source of anguish. 

Now, however, there was no room for such thoughts as Bishop 
Rayssac and his assistant led them to the small parish church 
where they would receive their first Holy Communion on Chinese soil. 

It was exactly two months and five days since they had left their 
convent in Stanstead, Province of Quebec, to travel by train to 
Montreal, then crossing the breadth of North America on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and finally boarding the Empress of 
Canada on June 29 in Vancouver, arriving in Hong Kong on July 
20. It was an extraordinary vocation that they were following, far 
beyond the bounds of the rational. Even before they had left 
Stanstead they had already heard themselves called heroines by 
some and foolish virgins by others. 

They were not alone, however, in hearing this imperious call to 
China. With the close of World War I, missionary vocations in 
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North America had flourished, and no country seemed so attractive 
for apostolic endeavors as China. Canadian Jesuits were already 
well established there. In 1921 the Passionist Fathers set out, soon 
followed by the Sisters of Charity and then by Sisters of Provi- 
dence. Maryknoll had been founded in 1917 and soon both priests 
and sisters had found a “field afar” in China. 

Protestant missionaries were also eager to reap the harvest of 
conversions to the Gospel; and missionary boards of various sects 
were sending off both families and single men and women to 
“instruct the heathen,” which frequently meant converting them 
not only to a Western religion but also to a Western culture. The 
fact that hundreds of Western missionaries had been killed twenty 
years earlier in the Boxer Rebellion was no deterrent. Nor was the 
fact that China continued to be torn apart by spheres of foreign 
influence as well as by their own warlords. Instead, to the Western 
missionary China lay like the treasure in the field which the 
Gospel had described and for which no sacrifice was too great. 

Even so, however, the missionary vocation of these three Ur- 
suline missionaries must be pronounced extraordinary. In the 
second decade of the twentieth century, Stanstead was (and re- 
mains today) a small town — quiet, obscure, a town you have to look 
for to find: a school, some churches, a bank, a little store or two. In 
such an environment, the Ursuline monastery with its successful 
boarding school was probably the busiest and most exciting area 
in the town. 

The Stanstead monastery had been founded in 1884 from the 
famous old monastery in Quebec — the first convent in North 
America, established in 1639 by three French Ursulines under the 
leadership of Marie de Flncarnation Guyart. Like all Ursuline 
monasteries of the period, once the new foundation was firmly 
established it became independent of Quebec, responsible for its 
own economy and personnel. From then on its bonds with its 
motherhouse were those of simple sisterly charity. 

The development of the monastery was not without suffering. 
Although both a day and boarding school had opened in September 
1884, the year of the foundation, the school remained relatively 
small. Student fees were modest, and the small community expe- 
rienced a constant poverty. Overwork and insufficient food took 
their toll. It was the age when tuberculosis was rampant, and a 
number of promising young sisters died not long after taking their 
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vows. Despite the difficulties, a novitiate was formally opened in 
1893; and five years later one of their most outstanding boarders 
began her postulancy. 

Marthe Audet, the youngest of sixteen children, had begun her 
education with the Ursulines at the age of six. Her home was in 
the shadow of the monastery, and the presence of the nuns was 
part of her earliest experience. Quick, bright, generous, prayerful, 
she was, according to the convent annalist, an ideal pupil and an 
exemplary candidate for religious life. On October 21, 1902, the 
feast of St. Ursula, Marthe Audet pronounced her vows with the 
name of Marie du Rosaire. From the beginning of her religious life 
her spirituality was significantly Marian, adopting Grignion de 
Montfort’s popular way of “True Devotion” as her own spiritual way.* 

Shortly after her profession, however, she began to feel a further 
call. During a retreat with a Jesuit priest, Father Pichon, she spoke 
of her growing preoccupation with foreign missions. Shortly after 
this retreat Father Pichon wrote to her, “I understand what you 
want and I approve. Were the circumstances favorable, I would tell 
you to take the necessary steps at once and to leave.” Although his 
letter encouraged her it did not provide any practical counsel for 
carrying out this extraordinary desire. At that time the Ursulines 
of Canada had no foreign missions and Stanstead was hardly in a 
position to start one. There seemed no course of action but to wait 
and pray 

In 1906 Marie du Rosaire saw a glimmer of hope. In November 
of that year Mother St. Julien Aubry, superior general of the 
recently formed Roman Union of Ursulines, arrived in Stanstead. 
Several years earlier Stanstead had seriously considered affili- 
ation with the Roman Union; but, counselled by their bishop and 
influenced by the decision of the preeminent monastery at Quebec, 
they had finally decided against it. Some, however, still felt that 
such an affiliation would be to their advantage and they were 
happy to have this visit from Mother St. Julien. Marie du Rosaire, 
especially, saw this as a golden moment. But when she presented 
her desire, she received no positive response. Mother St. Julien’s 
advice was simply, “Let us pray and await God’s moment.” 


*“True Devotion to Mary,” formulated by Father Grignion de Montfort, described a 
spiritual path of “total consecration to Jesus through Mary.” This radical Marian devotion 
was developed in the nineteenth century and continued popular into the mid-twentieth 
century. Most of the nuns at Stanstead were influenced by it. 
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For the next fifteen years Marie du Rosaire continued her life in 
the monastery — as teacher, as mistress of the boarders, as mistress 
general of the school. She worked with skill and zeal, kind and 
devoted to her pupils and her community. If she longed for some- 
thing else, she gave no sign of it. There is no reason to think that 
she was unhappy during those years. She was capable and success- 
ful in her work, valued and trusted by her community. Undoubt- 
edly there must have been moments when she wondered whether 
her missionary dream would ever come true or whether it was 
simply inspired by a youthful moment of exaltation. 

In 1921 she had the opportunity of making her annual retreat 
under the direction of Louis Lalande, a skilled Jesuit spiritual 
director. She was forty years old, close to the age when missionary 
activity would no longer be practical. For fifteen years she had 
“awaited God’s moment” as Mother St. Julien had advised, but God 
had remained silent. Lalande’s advice was immediate and decisive: 
act. She must discuss her aspiration with her superior, he coun- 
seled, and see what practical ways might be found for bringing it 
to fruition. 

Reanimated by Lalande’s advice, Rosaire now acted with an 
energy that had been building for years. There is little doubt that 
the current superior at Stanstead, Mother Winefride Anderson, 
already knew of Rosaire’s missionary longings; but now she be- 
came an accomplice, using her wisdom and influence to move the 
project forward. 

Rosaire had also found another supportive colleague. Agnes 
Davis had entered the monastery at Stanstead just three years 
after Rosaire and had pronounced her vows on November 21, 1903. 
One could hardly find two people of more diverse backgrounds. 
Agnes Davis had been born in Canterbury England on July 10, 
1875. Orphaned while still a child, she had spent her early years 
in the home of relatives with her brother Edmund and a sister 
Kate. Her education was typical of that of a girl of her day. She was 
trained in dressmaking and worked for a while in London. Here, 
attracted by religious services, she became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism. Soon after, she sailed for Canada and for a few years 
worked in Montreal. 

During this period she was fortunate in meeting a woman — 
Madame Poitou — who directed a group of young women interested 
in apostolic action. Here, exiled from so much, Agnes found a 
spiritual home. She particularly enjoyed the friendship of Blanche 
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Gagnon, a writer and musician of some acclaim, and a faithful 
friend and benefactor of the Ursulines of Stanstead. It was inevi- 
table that one day Blanche would bring her young English friend 
to visit at the monastery where several of the nuns spoke English. 
With that visit Agnes Davis found her vocation. By 1901 she was 
received as a postulant and was soon sharing the missionary 
aspirations of Marie du Rosaire. 

Rosaire with characteristic energy continued her correspon- 
dence with Father Lalande after her retreat. In April 1921 she 
informed him that she had received no opposition when she had 
confided her hopes to her superiors. Two weeks later Lalande 
replied, congratulating her on this initial step but indicating some 
confusion about what she actually hoped for. He had understood 
that she had wanted to join some existing mission congregation, 
but now it would seem that she was contemplating making a new 
foundation herself. This was a very different matter and he sug- 
gested that he put her in touch with Father Verdier, the superior 
of the Jesuit mission in China. Whether the contact with Father 
Verdier was ever made is questionable, because there is no mention 
of him in the extensive correspondence that follows. 

On October 7, 1921 Rosaire received two significant letters. One 
was from Father Celestine Roddan, a Passionist stationed in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, and the other from Monsignor Joseph Freri, 
national director of the Propagation of the Faith, stationed in New 
York City. Rosaire, hearing that the Passionists were beginning a 
mission in China, had apparently written to Father Celestine, 
offering him “a little group of Ursulines.” His reply was gracious 
but negative: “At present we are only feeling our way and do not 
intend to bring any sisters with us. Later on, with God’s help, we 
shall certainly need workers to help us in our endeavors... Yester- 
day I spoke to Monsignor Freri... about your little band. He 
promised to communicate with you.” 

Thus begins the extensive and substantial correspondence be- 
tween Rosaire and Monsignor Freri. His initial letter deserves to 
be quoted in its entirety: 

Reverend and dear Mother, 

I was highly pleased to learn from the Rev. Celestine 
Roddan, C.P. that you are desirous to have some of your nuns 
go as missionaries to China. Father Roddan declared, 
and I fully agree with him, that it would not be prudent 
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for him to accept their services as he is entirely new to the 
work and must begin in a field unknown to him. But have 
no doubt that I could find a Bishop who would welcome 
your good sisters. Before making inquiries, would you 
have the kindness to answer the following questions? 

1. How many nuns would attempt the work? 

2. Are they all choir sisters or will there be some lay 
sisters? 

3. What is their nationality? 

4. What language do they speak? 

5. What are their ages? (You understand, of course, 
that it would be proper that they be under 30 years of 
age. Although the superior could be a little older) 

6. Have you a preference for certain parts of China? 
Being accustomed to the cold climate, perhaps it might 
be well that the nuns go to Manchuria, Mongolia or some 
other province in Northern China. 

7. Have you any preference as to the nationality of the 
missionaries with whom these good nuns will work. (If 
the French language is their Mother tongue and they are 
French Canadians, they might prefer to work with French 
or Belgian Missionaries). 

8. Will you be able to meet the expenses of their trip to 
China? 

I suppose the ecclesiastical authorities will place no 
obstacles in the way of the departure of these nuns. 
Thanking you in advance for the information and placing 
myself at your future disposal, I remain with best wishes, 

Very respectfully, Joseph Freri. 

Within a week Rosaire had replied to Monsignor Freri’s ques- 
tions explaining also that she was not the superior sending a group 
of nuns but that she herself was simply one of the group. She had 
also suggested that Mother Winefride write and explain that the 
community would make no objection to this project. 

On October 15 Monsignor Freri wrote assuring Rosaire that her 
answers to his questions were satisfactory. On the same date he 
wrote to Mother Winefride, thanking her for her letter and warning 
her not to let the nuns move precipitously in making decisions. 
“One must be patient in looking for a suitable mission,” he wrote. 
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“I suppose that they are eager to leave but it would not be prudent 
to decide in haste a question of such importance.” In fact it would 
be just nine months before they would be able to embark on their 
mission and during that time they would discover that no such 
enterprise is ever without its contradictions. 

Monsignor Freri was true to his word, immediately contacting 
bishops in Manchuria and Mongolia as well as Bishop Guebriant, 
Superior General of the Society of Foreign Missions of Paris, who 
had recently visited China as Apostolic Visitor. By October 31 he 
received a short note from Guebriant saying that he had tele- 
graphed Bishop Adolphe Rayssac in Swatow, Province of Kwang- 
Tung, and had received a favorable reply. “If this foundation 
succeeds,” he wrote, “as no doubt it will, then it can perhaps serve 
as a base for others, even as far as Manchuria and beyond.” 

Freri wrote at once to Marie du Rosaire. commenting, “It seems 
that Providence wants to send you to a warm rather than a cold 
climate.” The letter arrived on November 13, but Rosaire, appre- 
hensive over so quick a response, feared that it contained a nega- 
tive reply. “I put the envelope in my pocket without opening it,” she 
wrote, “offering once again the sacrifice of my desire to be a 
missionary... I have been waiting for twenty-two years, so I can 
wait a little longer — and I can hope.” When she was free she went 
to the tribune in the chapel and there opened the letter alone. “A 
cry of joy escaped from my heart,” she wrote as she read that Bishop 
Rayssac had accepted them. 

Her reply was immediate: they would accept Bishop Rayssac’s 
proposal. Before the week was out, Freri wrote again, this time 
outlining some practical details. They would travel, he suggested, 
by rail from Montreal to Vancouver and then by steamer to Yoko- 
hama and Hong Kong and finally to Swatow. The cost of the trip 


he approximated as follows: 

First Class: 

Railroad fare from Montreal to Vancouver $109.40 

Pullman 33.21 

Steamship from Vancouver to Hong Kong 380.00 

Second Class: 

Railroad fare from Montreal to Vancouver 103.90 

Sleeping car 16.50 

Steamship from Vancouver to Hong Kong 193.00 
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At the bottom of his letter Rosaire wrote: “Through Mary, for 
Mary, with Mary. . . We desire with all our soul to make her divine 
Son known and loved in the hearts of the poor infidels.” 

The affair continued to move rapidly Before the end of November 
Monsignor Freri received a direct response from Bishop Rayssac, 
explaining the works of the mission and accepting the offer of the 
Ursulines provided that they could meet his requirements. He wrote: 

I have presumed that the Ursulines are not asking to 
come to China to shut themselves up in a cloister but that 
they are ready to devote themselves to the works of the 
mission: schools, orphanages, workshops, the formation 
of Chinese religious and catechists. If in addition they 
would be willing to visit women in small Christian com- 
munities where there is a place for them to stay, that 
would be even better. Finally, I would like to know if they 
would like to work with the lepers. The government is 
hoping to found a leprosarium and would like to know if 
we would accept this work. All expenses would be paid. 

A dispensary would also do very well if someone had 
some knowledge of medicine. But I don’t consider these 
as essential as the works I first enumerated. If the 
Ursulines will accept these requirements, I will be happy 
to have them. 

The letter was direct and practical, if somewhat abrupt. Clearly 
Bishop Rayssac knew exactly what he wanted and what he ex- 
pected from the religious. He would provide a small house — not 
luxurious, he warned, but adequate for their needs. For the rest, 
the nuns would have their own income. If these terms were 
acceptable they were to cable him by the end of January at the 
latest so that he could make the necessary arrangements. It was 
quite clear that he expected the sisters to be responsible for their 
own maintenance. He estimated that four to six sisters could live 
comfortably in Swatow at the cost of $160 American per year. They 
could earn money by giving piano and drawing lessons which were 
very popular with the Chinese. And at least some of them would have 
to be sufficiently proficient in English to enable them to teach it. 

Aware that at least in the beginning the sisters could not count 
on these resources, Monsignor Freri wrote to Rosaire: “It would be 
well for you to collect, besides the money necessary for your voyage, 
all the offerings you can to start your foundation. The Vicariate 
Apostolic of Swatow is of recent foundation . . . and consequently 
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its resources are not very large. I have no doubt that an appeal made 
to the many convents of Ursulines in Canada and perhaps even in 
the United States would get them interested in this first founda- 
tion of their order in China and probably in all the Far East.” 

Again toward the end of November he encouraged the sisters to 
contact Ursuline convents, which he was sure, would be happy to 
contribute something toward this important enterprise. In fact, the 
contributions they received were meager. Many years later, Rosaire 
scribbled on the bottom of Freri’s letter, “At first I believed that the 
Ursulines would help us but God Himself wanted to be our help 
and provider. Our departure was considered by many to be folly — 
and who could blame them?. . . Without losing courage missionaries 
must direct their hope to Jesus, Mary, and Joseph.” 

Although they had not yet received final instructions from 
Bishop Rayssac concerning the date of their voyage, the affair was 
sufficiently settled by the end of November for Marie du Rosaire 
and Marie de Ste. Croix to ask for an appointment with the 
Ordinary of the diocese, Bishop Paul LaRocque. On November 25 
they traveled to Sherbrooke to discuss with him the plans that had 
been made so far. He leafed quickly through their papers and then 
asked, “So you wish to leave the Ursulines to enter some mission- 
ary congregation?” Rosaire’s answer was quick and pointed: “No, 
your Excellency. If this were so it would be an illusion; I could never 
leave in that way. Venerable Marie de l’lncarnation has been a 
missionary without leaving her order.” But LaRocque pressed the 
question. “How do you expect to do this?” he asked. Clearly he was 
concerned about three isolated religious trying to make a founda- 
tion without resources or alliance. “As soon as we arrive at Swa- 
tow,” Rosaire explained, “we want to ask for affiliation with the 
Roman Union of Ursulines.” 

Apparently this was sufficient explanation for the bishop and 
the subject was dropped for the time being. “From that moment he 
approved our plan,” Rosaire affirmed. Following this interview a 
letter was sent on November 29 signed by Reverend Mother 
Winefride Anderson in the name of the community, outlining the 
conditions of the missionary project. 

Your Excellency, we are happy to tell you that the 
Councillors of our Monastery of the Sacred Heart of 
Stanstead accept the conditions which your grace wishes 
to pose relative to the departure of our sisters for China. 
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Our council grants permission to our dear sisters to 
leave their monastery temporarily to go to open a con- 
vent in the diocese of Bishop Rayssac, Vicar Apostolic of 
Swatow, China. The arrangements for this mission have 
already been made between Bishop de Guebriant, Visitor 
Apostolic of the Missions and Bishop Rayssac, vicar 
apostolic of Swatow. The missionary sisters will, in de- 
parting from their monastery, continue to live with their 
vows under the title and according to the costume of 
Ursulines, however, as soon as they arrive at the end of 
their journey they will ask and obtain affiliation with the 
Roman Canonical Union. This last clause appears to us 
very desirable, indeed, indispensable, for the develop- 
ment and stability of this foundation. 

The Ursulines of Stanstead regret not being able to take 
any responsibility to furnish money or subjects for this 
foundation; but they will help by their prayers and sacrifice. 

We thank you, Your Excellency, for the paternal interest 
you have shown to our sisters concerning their mission. . . 

Two points in this document were the subject of serious discus- 
sion: the use of the word “temporary” and the decision to ask for 
affiliation with the Roman Union. It was certainly not the inten- 
tion of either the missionaries or the community that the proposed 
mission be only a transient venture; for them it was a step to be 
taken forever. However, Mother Winefride prudently recommended 
that some measure be taken so that should the mission fail the 
sisters could easily return to their monastery of origin without the 
necessity of canonical measures. Thus, the insertion of the word 
“temporary.” 

The second point was more immediate and more substantial. If 
Stanstead was not to assume the basic responsibility for the 
mission, it was essential that the sisters be affiliated with some 
religious group on which they could rely not only for spiritual 
support but also for additional members and financial assistance. 
Stanstead, as we have seen, had always looked favorably to the 
Roman Union; and from the first Marie du Rosaire had seen such 
affiliation as a means for the stabilization and development of the 
mission. 

It is difficult to discover exactly what steps had been taken 
toward insuring this affiliation. In a note by Rosaire appended to 
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another letter, she explained that when Abbe Douville, the brother 
of Sister Marie de la Nativite of the Stanstead community, was 
going to Rome to study at the Canadian seminary there, Marie de 
Ste. Croix confided their plans to him, asking him to keep them 
secret and say nothing when he visited the Ursulines in Rome. 
Abbe Douville either forgot the warning or did not take it seriously, 
and when speaking with Mother Marie de Chantal Thibault, one 
of the assistants general, he divulged the plans for the China 
mission. 

By way of reply Mother de Chantal wrote to Mother Winefride 
on November 22, 1921 congratulating the community on this news 
and exclaiming “What happiness and honor for our holy Order.” 
On the subject of affiliation, however, she was more cautious. 
“Abbe Douville has expressed your desire, dear Reverend Mother, 
concerning affiliation of the three missionaries of China with the 
Roman Union; but our Very Reverend Mother General feels that 
she must wait for a while before realizing this desire. The founda- 
tion must grow a little stronger. It is, after all, a house which we 
will affiliate, not three individual subjects.” 

Rosaire wrote at once to thank Mother de Chantal for her letter 
and also dissipating the false impression made by the young and 
enthusiastic Abbe Douville. “We had no intentions of writing 
immediately about our project for opening a house in China,” she 
explained. “According to the directions of Monsignor LaRocque, 
our bishop and superior, we were going to wait until we were 
installed in our new country before humbly asking that we be 
affiliated with the canonical Roman Union.” 

On December 8, 1921, Feast of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin — a day most significant to Marie du Rosaire 
with her profound Marian devotion — the missionaries received 
from Bishop LaRocque the formal authorization for their mission. 
The letter arrived at 8:30 p.m., a late hour according to a monastic 
horarium, but Mother Winefride, anxious that they receive the news 
on the day of the feast gave the letter to Marie de Ste. Croix who 
brought it immediately to Rosaire. “In my cell, ” Rosaire wrote, “we 
learned the contents of the document. At last we were certain of 
going to make our Divine Savior known in an infidel country. Our 
inner happiness could be translated only by a joyful Magnificat.” 

What Rosaire perhaps did not know as together they sang their 
“joyful Magnificat” was that Ste. Croix had been for some time 
plunged into the darkness of a spiritual desolation so profound that 
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it was causing her to doubt even her Ursuline vocation. We are 
fortunate in having a number of letters from a Benedictine monk, 
Father Lajar, who over the years remained her director and friend. 
He is never mentioned in her correspondence and there is no 
indication of where they had met, although very possibly it may 
have been in Stanstead since he seems to have been stationed for 
a while at the monastery of St. Benoit du Lac, not far from 
Stanstead. His name seems to be Slovenian in origin and his use 
of English clearly indicates that he was not a native speaker. That 
he was a man of personal holiness and a skilled spiritual director 
is clear. So precious were his letters to Ste. Croix that she guarded 
them carefully during her ten years in China. After her death they 
were returned to Stanstead with other confidential papers. 

The first and the most revealing of these letters was dated 
December 4/7, 1921 and was sent from Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
where Father Lajar was engaged in parish work. It is a long letter, 
some eight pages, carefully addressed to the questions she had 
proposed. The letter not only provides us a remarkable insight into 
the loneliness and anguish that Ste. Croix was then struggling 
with. It also indicates as no other document does the inner deso- 
lation and yearning for God that seem to have been part of her 
temperament. In such a light, the peace and harmony she radiated 
during the last months of her life become the stuff of sanctity. 

Your letter reached me safely and I have it under my 
eyes while I am writing you: so Til try to answer it point 
by point. First of all, I consider that it is a most dangerous 
temptation you find in that question about your vocation. 

If you had entered an order entirely comtemplative, you 
would find disillusions and disgusts absolutely like you 
find now... At any rate, you chose your way in good 
intention and good will; therefore, peace be to you. But I 
do not mean only that you should accept a fact which you 
could consider as a “possible error in the past.” This is 
not the case. When you entered the convent you prayed 
for God’s Light, you gave up yourself to Him, and you 
must trust Him and believe that He is with you and 
taking care of you. I do not think that any entirely 
contemplative life would be better for you than the Ur- 
suline life... 

I understand perfectly that you would like to see God’s 
Light shining on you once in a while; and more than you 
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can think I realize what you mean when you say: “it 
would help me to overcome my faults more easily if I felt 
a little of God’s love.” I don’t know ... What I am sure of 
is that He knows much better than we do; and especially 
your conclusion is not right: “it is as though he had cast 
me off.” You know that can never take place in this world 
. . . Only for some or other reason, you are and have been 
for a while in a state of disheartedness and absence of 
spiritual joy . . . St. Joan of Arc knew her voices were from 
God; but they seemed to have deserted her during her 
terrible trials. Nevertheless she trusted them; she had 
heard them and she heard them again but only at the 
end when she was already on the scaffold. Let us walk 
by the light of trust in the Heart of Jesus... 

This is a long letter. Tbo long may be. I wish it can do 
you some little good. I sum it up: Do not examine yourself 
too much except to see what you have to amend about 
your practice of the rule, the exercises, etc. And leave the 
rest to your Divine Beloved Spouse... 

Clearly Father Lajar’s understanding counsel strengthened not 
only her Ursuline vocation but also her further and frightening 
commitment to the China mission. But as for the sense of feeling 
abandoned by God that would often be a recurring struggle. 

The letter from Bishop LaRocque which they had received so 
joyfully confirmed all the community’s conditions, especially that 
the two foundresses be joined by a third religious from the same 
monastery. The third missionary, although not yet publicly named, 
had been chosen seven months earlier. The place of Dorilla Guay 
in this little missionary band was, quite literally, miraculous. 

Marie-Angele Dorilla Guay was born the youngest of twelve 
children in the small village of Pointe-du-Lac — not far from Three 
Rivers — on September 3, 1894. As she was never very robust, her 
desire to be a Carmelite was at first not taken seriously. But in 
1914 her perseverance triumphed and she was received as a 
postulant in the Montreal Carmel on September 29, the feast of 
St. Michael. However, by the following August when the question 
of accepting her as a novice arose, the illnesses which had plagued 
her childhood — headaches and severe nose bleeds — had recurred; 
and the decision of the council was that Dorilla, despite her 
Carmelite aspirations, did not have the health for their austere 
way of life. The prioress, however, recognizing a special quality in 
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Dorilla, assured her that despite her health she felt Dorilla was 
meant for Carmel and promised her a place as soon as the projected 
Carmel in Three Rivers became a reality. 

The next months were spent with her family, who were delighted 
to have their little sister home again. But for Dorilla, it was a difficult 
time. In October of that year she left home and accepted a position 
with the Dominicans of Three Rivers who ran a home for orphans 
and young girls. Here she stayed until the following summer, 
waiting for the promise of her Carmelite superior to be fulfilled. 

That summer was spent visiting the numerous members of her 
family and trying to resolve the question of her religious vocation. 
Then quite unexpectedly in September of 1917 another way opened 
up for her. Late one evening during the first week of September 
she received a message from her former teachers, the Ursulines of 
Three Rivers, asking her to come to Three Rivers to meet some 
Ursulines of Stanstead. The message left her indifferent. She knew 
none of the Ursulines of Stanstead and as for those of Three Rivers, 
although they had shown themselves sympathetic they had never 
made any overture to offer her a place in their monastery. She 
hesitated; and by the time she arrived at Three Rivers the Ursuli- 
nes of Stanstead had already left, unable to wait any longer. They 
had, however, left a message: they would be happy to receive her 
as a postulant with no condition except a letter from her petitioning 
for entrance. 

Bewildered by this sudden turn of events and pressed by the 
Ursulines of Three Rivers, Dorilla wrote the necessary letter on 
the spot, careful to indicate, however, her many limitations for such 
a life. She later admitted that this was caused less by humility 
than by the hope that it would be sufficient to dissuade them so 
that she would be spared this painful decision. Her ploy did not 
work and she soon received a letter asking her to present herself 
at the Stanstead monastery on September 15, Feast of Our Lady 
of Sorrows. Once again she hesitated, letting the day pass, and 
then explaining to her spiritual director that since they wanted 
her to begin her postulantship on the Feast of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
she would wait until the following year to present herself. 

Her director rode roughshod over her tears and fears and in less 
than a week had helped her to clear the obstacles to this new move. 
On the evening of September 23 she left for Three Rivers, where 
she stayed overnight, and on September 24 she took the train for 
Stanstead. A carriage was waiting for her at the station, and that 
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night she received the postulant’s cap for the Ursuline monastery 
of Stanstead. Sister Ste. Croix Davis was to be her novice mistress. 

Shy, at first, and fearful that she would not succeed, during the 
course of her novitiate Sister Marie de la Presentation, as she was 
now called, blossomed into a happy and capable sister. On January 
11, 1919, she pronounced her vows. She herself wrote later, “The 
professed seemed very happy. Her face was lighted up by a smile 
during the whole length of the ceremony.” 

That night, however, she went to bed with a touch of fever. No 
one took this ailment seriously; no doubt, too much excitement or 
perhaps a bit of the Spanish flu, so prevalent that year. In fact it 
was the first sign of a debilitating illness. Within the next two years 
the smiling novice came close to death. A severe curvature of the 
spine not only caused constant pain but also impaired her ability 
to digest even simple food. Months in a plaster cast caused no 
improvement; reduced to the most minimal amounts of food, she 
soon weighed less than a hundred pounds despite her height. The 
doctors offered little hope, and by the spring of 1921 it seemed that 
death was imminent. 

That April as the community prepared for their annual novena 
to Marie of the Incarnation, whose feast they celebrated on April 
30, they had a very specific intention. On April 20 the superior 
visited Sister Marie de la Presentation: “I am going to ask you,” 
she said, “to join with the intentions of the community and the 
boarding school to pray for your cure.” But as Marie de la Presen- 
tation later wrote, her answer was immediate and negative: she 
wanted no cure. Perhaps she had already suffered too much; 
perhaps she had already resigned herself to her approaching 
death. Whatever the reason, she could not be prevailed upon to 
join in the intention of the novena. 

On April 26 Marie du Rosaire came to pay the invalid a visit and 
try to prevail on her to change her mind; but Marie de la Presen- 
tation was adamant. She did not want to ask for a cure; she would 
leave it in God’s hands. She was, as she later wrote, “imperturbable 
in my decision.” But Rosaire had not finished; she had one more 
means of persuasion. “What if God would cure you,” she asked, “in 
order to go to found a mission in China? Would you accept that?” 
To this the invalid needed only a moment of reflection. “That,” she 
replied with enthusiasm, “is a different story.” 

The cure was complete and immediate. On the evening of April 
29, the day before the conclusion of the novena, Marie de la 
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Presentation instructed the infirmarian to lay out her religious 
clothing; she would attend Mass in the morning. If there was doubt 
about the miracle, it was never on the part of the invalid. Her 
confidence was absolute. True to her word she attended Mass for 
the first time in over a year on the feast of Marie de lTncarnation 
and took her meals with the community. She who had been reduced 
to only a few spoonfuls of nourishment daily suffered no ill effects 
from the hearty feast day meals. She was cured. Not even the 
doctors could find a vestige of the severe spinal curvature that had 
crippled her. In thanksgiving she received permission to change 
her name to Sister Marie de lTncarnation. As she was to say often 
in the future, “Marie de la Presentation is dead.” A courageous and 
hope-filled person had been born in her stead. 

With all his conditions met, the three missionaries wrote to thank 
the bishop for his approval: “Our hearts are overflowing with grati- 
tude upon receiving the precious document by which you give permis- 
sion to three of your spiritual daughters to spend themselves in the 
interests of the Heart of Jesus in the far-off country of China.” 

At the same time Rosaire wrote to Monsignor Freri, informing 
him that Bishop LaRocque had given them his formal approbation. 
On December 15 Freri replied, congratulating them on this neces- 
sary step but warning them not to arrange their tickets until they 
had heard from Bishop Rayssac. “While you are waiting, be patient 
and pray,” he advised them. 

Six days later Freri wrote again, instructing them that they 
must also obtain the consent of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda in Rome. This should be done through their bishop as 
soon as possible, he said, since such matters move slowly. In the 
same letter he enclosed one from Bishop Rayssac dated November 
24, giving more precise instructions about their travel. 

“They can bring whatever they need,” Rayssac wrote, “but no 
furniture — the duty on this is too expensive — and no heavy coats — 
they are useless here. It will be enough for them to bring necessary 
items for a few months and then they will see themselves what 
they need.” In the final paragraph, however, he returned to a 
subject he had already mentioned. “But once more, as I have said 
in my preceding letters: if these religious are cloistered they must 
be dispensed from their cloister, as the Dominicans have done. I 
have no place for religious who cannot go out of their house.” 

Rosaire later wrote on the margin of this letter: “Bishop Rayssac 
was both right and prudent as well as honest. He wanted religious 
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missionaries and not cloistered sisters; our superior fully approved 
of this” 

By the end of December their plans seemed sufficiently firm so 
that a formal announcement of the proposed mission could be made 
to the community In true religious fashion all had been accom- 
plished in discreet silence; and as the community annalist re- 
marked, the news came as a complete surprise to the majority of 
the community “We never stop congratulating our chosen sisters, 
assuring them that our prayers and sacrifices precede them into 
that far-off country to win the happy success of their wonderful 
work,” wrote the Annalist on January 1. But she then added with 
a certain pique, “Those of us who remain in our beloved Canada 
also need graces and blessings to accomplish the modest task 
assigned us by God.” Among those whose zeal was genuinely stirred 
by the enterprise was Sister Marie de Tlmmaculee Conception, a 
woman well into her sixties, who had been one of the first group 
to come from Quebec to Stanstead in 1884. “If I were thirty or forty 
years younger, I would gladly follow them,” she wrote. In compen- 
sation she became one of their most faithful correspondents. 

Once the community had been informed, the missionaries began 
to spread their news more widely. Rosaire wrote at length to the 
monastery of Quebec — a letter of gratitude for their union of prayer 
but also a veiled request for financial help. Even as a child, Rosaire 
wrote, she had been told that children in China benefited from the 
generosity of the Quebec monastery. Each year a bazaar was held 
and part of the funds was sent to the China missions. In fact, as an 
act of gratitude the missionaries had built a chapel in honor of St. 
Angela. Rosaire had recently learned that this was some place in 
Hong Kong; since they would be stopping in Hong Kong on their way 
to Swatow, she would try to find and visit this Ursuline shrine.* 

By mid- January Freri had given them some further suggestions 
for their voyage. Since the sisters had indicated that they would 
prefer to travel with some priest, if possible, “so as not to be 
deprived of daily Mass and Communion,” he was sending her a list 
of possible departures. But as they scanned the names and times, 
they received another letter from Monsignor Freri, enclosing one 
from Bishop Rayssac — a letter which almost put an end to all their 
hopes for China. The letter of Bishop Rayssac has been lost but 
that of Monsignor Freri is of sufficient importance to quote in full. 


*This, unfortunately, is the only reference to this chapel. If, indeed, it existed, no record 
remains. 
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The accompanying letter which I have just received 
cannot but astonish you as it has astonished me. Let me 
say at once that you must not lose confidence, for I think 
that everything can be arranged. The fact that difficul- 
ties have begun to surge even before you have begun 
indicates that this is indeed the way of Providence... 

I have presented your case very clearly to Bishop de 
Guebriant, Superior General of the Society of which 
Bishop Rayssac is a member and as he had already 
accepted your proposition without hesitation, I would 
consider the matter settled. Let us hope that it will not 
slow things down. 

Bishop Rayssac has raised three objections to your 
coming into his diocese: Your means of subsistence, your 
ability to recruit, and your future in the case that mission 
life does not suit you. 

In an earlier letter which I sent you — and of which I 
don’t have a copy — it seems to me that he himself re- 
solved the first of these objections in saying that in a 
short time you will be able to earn your livelihood in 
giving lessons in French, English and music, etc. And 
even more if you could undertake the management of a 
hospice for lepers which would obtain for you subsidies 
from the Chinese government. 

The two other objections are more difficult to resolve. It 
is clear that you cannot hope to recruit in China. So, then, 
where will vocations come from if you do not have a base in 
Canada to which you can appeal? In the same way, what 
will happen to you if mission life does not agree with you? 
This is not probable but one must foresee the possibility. 

With these conditions would it not be better if the 
foundation of Swatow be made not by Bishop Rayssac or 
even by you but by the community of Ursulines of Stan- 
stead of which you will remain members and from which 
you can appeal for assistance. This arrangement could 
continue for a period of some years; then when your work 
would be sufficiently developed you could then become 
an independent community. 

I do not see any other way of resolving the problem. 
Please propose this to your superiors and then I will 
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write to Bishop Rayssac... I unite my prayers to yours 
that the Holy Spirit will come to your assistance. 

At once Mother Winefride and Rosaire wrote to Monsignor Freri 
explaining their intention of asking for affiliation with the Roman 
Union as soon as they were firmly established. 

Monsignor Freri acknowledged the receipt of this letter and 
assured Mother Winefride that all the details seemed to him 
eminently satisfactory. He had never for a moment, he assured her, 
thought that the sisters would be a burden to the bishop but rather 
a great assistance. He found Bishop Rayssac’s letters “somewhat 
contradictory.” “The good bishop seems to have changed his mind 
and not to be any longer anxious for the foundation.” 

These were days of desolation in Stanstead. Had Bishop Rays- 
sac’s objections come sooner they would have been understandable; 
but now, when the prize seemed within their grasp! Of the three, 
Sister Ste. Croix seemed the most disturbed. The rejection, coming 
as it did on the heels of her crisis of vocation, devastated her. Yet 
out of it came a grace that would sustain her throughout her 
missionary life. Among her papers is a note, in an unidentified 
hand, explaining that before leaving Canada Ste. Croix had con- 
fided to the writer an extraordinary experience. 

When Monsignor Rayssac retracted his word, I thought 
everything was destroyed forever. But this Good Mother 
[the Blessed Virgin] gave me complete assurance of their 
realization through an inner voice: Tt is my mission/ I 
heard it distinctly on the evening of February 9, 1922 
when I was complaining to my dear heavenly mother. . . 

With a single luminous word the Blessed Virgin dispelled 
the darkness and desolation which had filled my soul, from 
the 28th of January.. . The remembrance of that word, ‘It 
is my mission’ has sufficed to make me throw myself with 
confidence into the arms of Providence. 

The grace lasted but a moment but it sufficed to steady her for 
a lifetime — through the uncertainties of war and persecution and 
the long, powerless months preceding her death. 

Monsignor Freri, well aware of how difficult Monsignor Rays- 
sac’s unexpected objections were, suggested that the sisters might 
wish to consider another plan. Months earlier, at the beginning of 
the negotiations, he had written to a bishop in the north of China 
and had only now received a reply. Bishop Gaspais’ letter, which 
Freri sent on to Stanstead, was both warm and realistic: “I thank 
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you most sincerely for thinking of my dear Manchuria for the 
foundation in which you are concerned. I have no doubt that the 
little community of Ursuline religious would be a precious help for 
us.” There was only one difficulty, and this he felt he must mention 
frankly: it was the question of money. It would not be possible for 
him to undertake their maintenance, but should these sisters have 
sufficient funds to be able to provide for themselves, then “all 
difficulties disappear.” 

The tone of Bishop GaspaisTetter — cordial and welcoming — was 
in direct contrast with the critical and capricious attitude of 
Rayssac. It is difficult to know whether Bishop Gaspais’ offer was 
seriously considered; no letters on the subject remain. 

There is, however, a spate of letters to and from Monsignor Freri 
during the first two weeks of February. By February 2, a letter had 
gone out of the National Office of the Propagation of the Faith 
asking Bishop Rayssac to cable an answer at once: Either Yes or 
No. If the answer was yes then it would be interpreted as a 
permission for the missionaries to make their travel arrangements 
at once. Meanwhile Monsignor Freri had written to Monsignor de 
Guebriant in Paris, asking for his help in this difficult matter. But 
Guebriant would have no part in it; although his reply tried to be 
objective in tone, his sympathies were with Rayssac. 

“The difficulty,” he wrote, “is in our lack of understanding of 
these American initiatives. When a community proposes to send 
three religious to a mission, we French would understand that it 
intends to maintain these religious. . . The first thing that prudence 
would suggest and that any missionary bishop would ask would be 
a proper contract.” In this case it would seem that no contract 
existed. Since the problem was the lack of understanding between 
Bishop Rayssac and the Ursulines, then the only solution was that 
this misunderstanding be cleared up by communication with the 
parties involved. Clearly Guebriant had no intention of becoming 
a third party in the dispute. 

Freri, while on the one hand attempting to bring Rayssac to a 
final decision, on the other was trying to keep the nuns from 
discouragement. Consider this as a trial sent by Providence, he 
advised. “After all, nothing is ever accomplished in the Church 
without obstacles and often they come to us on the part of those 
who should be helping us.” But then he warned them: “While you 
are waiting, I beg both you and your companions not to mention 
to anyone the obstacle which has just arisen — not even to other 
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members of your community — and to continue your preparations 
as though nothing had happened.” As for the offer of Bishop 
Gaspais, “There seems no point in writing to him at the moment 
since only a conditional proposition can be made, so that it seems 
better to wait until such time as we have a definite reply from 
Bishop Rayssac.” 

“Trials are the signs of God's works,” Rosaire scribbled on top of 
this letter, evidence of her effort to see this painful cross in the light 
of faith. 

Not until March 18 , almost two months after Rayssac’s disturb- 
ing objections, did Rosaire receive a telegram from Monsignor 
Freri indicating that he had just received a cable with a positive 
response from Bishop Rayssac. The telegram was followed the 
same day by an explanatory letter. “So, the matter is settled,” he 
wrote, suggesting that the sisters write at once to Rayssac with 
details of their travel plans so that he could arrange for their 
transportation from Hong Kong to Swatow. 

That same day Rayssac himself wrote to both Rosaire and the 
superior of Stanstead, Mother Winefride. These letters were as 
warm as the former one had been chilly. “My dear daughter,” began 
his letter to Rosaire, “I can truly call you this since I have just 
cabled my “Yes” which should bring you great joy. Perhaps you will 
have it for the feast of St. Joseph.” The letter expressed profound 
regret for the trouble his hesitation had caused but explained that 
it was difficult for him at first to understand just what the religious 
intended. “Unfortunately your letters gave me to understand that 
you were simply three religious who were leaving their community 
to consecrate themselves to the missions. This seemed to me very 
imprudent for yourselves and for the success of your work. But all’s 
well that end’s well — thanks be to God.” 

The letter continued, giving them instructions for their trip, 
suggesting that they spend a few days in Hong Kong to observe 
the works of the French and Italian missionaries in that city, and 
explaining the best way to procure passage on the steamer going 
to Swatow. The final paragraph was sufficient to erase whatever 
uneasiness they had experienced: “For a long time I have wanted 
and searched for religious for my mission and behold God has sent 
them to me in a way I would never have expected... I beg you for a 
remembrance in your daily prayers for your devoted bishop and father.” 

Now only one last formality was necessary: the permission of the 
Sacred Congregation in Rome. In fact, Bishop LaRocque had 
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applied for such permission in December 1921; but as Monsignor 
Freri pointed out, such matters move slowly in Rome. By the end 
of April no answer from the Sacred Congregation had been re- 
ceived. On April 27 Monsignor wrote in reply to Marie du Rosaire 
that if Bishop LaRocque wished him to do so he would use his 
influence to get the necessary approbation when he was in Rome 
during the following days. LaRocque agreed, and finally, on April 
30 a formal letter of approval was sent to Bishop LaRocque. Its 
contents were a matter of prime significance for the future of the 
Swatow mission: 

Your Excellency, in a letter of December 29 of last year, 
has asked the approbation of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Faith concerning the foundation of a house of Ur- 
suline sisters of this diocese in the Apostolic Vicariate of 
Swatow. 

As the superiors of this diocesan congregation have 
consented to this foundation with the condition that the 
sisters obtain their affiliation with the canonical Roman 
Union, I have written concerning this matter to the Supe- 
rior General of this congregation. This is her answer: “If 
the Sacred Congregation of the Faith approves this pro- 
ject, we have thought that this first foundation in China 
could be joined to our vice-province of the Dutch Indies. 

In this case. . . the vice-provincial of Java could be in contact 
with the Vicar Apostolic of Swatow and, when necessary, 
go herself to see the situation of the religious. It seems 
to us, then, that there is reason to agree definitively to 
the request for affiliation with the Roman Union.” 

Having examined these matters, I grant the approba- 
tion of this Sacred Congregation on this condition: that 
the sisters going to China will obtain their definitive 
incorporation into the Roman Union. 

Please communicate this to Reverend Adolphe Rays- 
sac, Vicar Apostolic of Swatow. 

It was, however, more than a month later that Mother Winefride 
received a letter from Monsignor Freri from Rome, dated May 29, 
confirming a telegram sent to Bishop LaRocque assuring him of 
the approbation of the Sacred Congregation.. “I confirm by this 
letter,” he wrote, “the cablegram I sent to the Right Reverend 
Bishop of Sherbrooke, stating that your dear daughters had full 
permission to leave at once for Swatow, China. I obtained it this 
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morning from His Eminence Card. Van Rossum, Prefect of the S.C. 
of Propaganda, and he told me to cable it at once. I am sure it was 
good news and by the time this reaches you our missionaries will 
be on their way, and may Our Lord bless their undertaking. This 
is my sincere wish and prayer.” 

In fact, the missionaries were still in Stanstead in a flurry of 
activity with last-minute preparations. For Rosaire and Marie de 
lTncarnation there were large families to see — for perhaps the last 
time. For all three there were the school year to complete, pupils 
and former pupils to see, last minute items to pack, letters to write, 
final travel arrangements to complete. Their devoted chaplain was 
invaluable in procuring tickets and planning their schedules. 

On June 15, 1922, at a formal community gathering, elections 
were held for the new mission: Marie du Rosaire was elected 
superior; Marie de Ste. Croix, her assistant; and Marie de lTncar- 
nation, the zelatrix. On June 18 they spent their last full day with 
their community. Some days before they had received a final 
letter — warm and enthusiastic as always — from Monsignor Freri. 
“It is with the most lively gratitude and the deepest happiness,” 
he wrote, “that I will offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for you 
on June 19 — for your needs, your intentions, your trip, your mis- 
sion in China and the success of your work.” 

The day of departure had come at last. “On June 19,” wrote the 
Annalist, “at the sound of the noon-day Angelus our three generous 
missionaries said their final good-bye to their religious family. 
Henceforth our sisters will be members of the Ursulines of the 
Roman Union on whom they must count for both material and 
spiritual support.” 

In the little notebook that Marie de Ste. Croix kept assiduously 
throughout their trip, we read: “Stanstead, June 19. We left our 
convent home with its dear inmates. Adieu au ciel, dear Father 
Chaplain, Mothers, Sisters, Children, Friends. Adieu dear con- 
vent, chapel and grounds. Adieu beautiful Stanstead, mountains, 
river, trees and sunsets. Adieu forever, for the cause of God.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Audet accompanied the sisters to Sherbrooke and 
then on to Montreal, where they remained for a few days while the 
final travel arrangements were completed. Then they boarded the 
trans-Canada train that in five days would bring them to Vancou- 
ver for the final lap of their journey. 

The Empress of Canada — described as a “Floating Palace” — was 
scheduled to sail on June 29. After stops at Yokohama (July 10), 
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Kobe (July 11), Shanghai (July 16), Manila (July 17), they would 
arrive in Hong Kong on July 20. 

Both Marie de Ste. Croix and Marie de l’lncarnation kept me- 
ticulous diaries of the trip. If Rosaire kept one (and it seems 
unlikely she did not), it has not survived. Of the three, Ste. Croix 
was the poorest traveler. She was tired and anxious before she 
started and the long train ride did nothing to help her recover. In 
addition to the usual difficulties of the long train trip, she was 
bitten by a mosquito just under her eyes; the bite became infected 
and she spent several days with an eye so swollen that she could 
not open it. The other two fared better, and it was not until they 
were about to leave Vancouver that Marie de lTncarnation, by far 
the youngest of the group, was beset by an uncontrollable bout of tears. 
In her notebook she wrote: “Last good-bye to our Eucharistic Lord 
Confession. Then final departure for the ship. Sadness overcame 
me and this time I could not conquer it to suppress my tears. I cried 
like a child, gazing at the monstrance which we would not see again 
for weeks and weeks. I had to control my tears because my guimpe 
was getting soaked. And in a few minutes I would be going to 
confession and I didn’t want to cry in the confessional.” 

This is the only intimate moment her notebook provides; once 
on board ship Marie de l’lncarnation seems to have regained her 
spiritual poise. It was Marie de Ste. Croix who suffered from long 
bouts of sea-sickness (“I have fed the fishes again,” she wrote), from 
their cold, foggy passage, but most of all from a sense of inner 
desolation. “We had a cold voyage, especially considering the time 
of the year, cold and foggy — but all this was nothing to the privation 
of Mass and Holy Communion. My own experience was almost 
unbearable: the terrible absence of God or rather His seeming 
absence was beyond description. It was a terrible trial and lasted 
three or four days. I told my sisters that I thought God had taken 
another ship. I hoped to see Him walking on the waters but could 
not find Him anywhere, inside or out.” 

Eleven days after leaving Vancouver they arrived in Yokohama. 
Accompanied by a Russian woman who had taken them under her 
wing, they found their way to the religious of the Institute of the 
Infant Jesus. Here they spent the major part of the day, delighted 
to join the religious who treated them “like their true sisters.” 
“What a joy,” Ste. Croix wrote — a joy to be off the moving ship, a 
joy to be in a convent again and to know they had reached the 
Orient. That evening at 5:00 p.m. the Empress of Canada contin- 
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ued its voyage, arriving in Shanghai on July 16. Shanghai, their 
first stop on Chinese soil, they found unbearable. “The tempera- 
ture on the ship was 102 and in Shanghai itself 113. It was the 
worst heat of the whole trip.” Manila, their next stop, they found 
more temperate because of the rainy season. Here they assisted at 
Benediction at the Jesuit Church, where Ste. Croix helped another 
woman in the singing of the “Pange Lingua” while a Spanish lady 
accompanied them on a small harmonium. The following morning 
they left at dawn for Hong Kong, the last port of call for the 
Empress of Canada. 

“Here we are at Hong Kong,” they wrote triumphantly on July 
22. Here they were met by two religious from St. Paul de Chartres 
and two priests of the Foreign Missionaries of Paris — sent by 
Monsignor Rayssac. The Congregation of St-Paul de Chartres had 
come to Hong Kong in 1848 and had been extraordinarily success- 
ful during their seventy years of mission. “Their works are won- 
derful,” wrote Ste. Croix to Stanstead but, she continued, “we 
wanted to see something that was just beginning.” And so they 
went over to Kowloon to visit the Maryknoll sisters who had only 
recently begun their mission. Here in the hospital they saw for the 
first time the dozens of Chinese babies, sick or abandoned, pre- 
pared for baptism — a work that captured Ste. Croix’heart. “We will 
be amply recompensed for all our sacrifices,” she wrote, “by the 
happiness we will experience at the thought of having saved these 
little innocents.” 

After three days in Hong Kong on the afternoon of July 23, 1922, 
they left the colony in a small boat that would take them directly 
to Swatow. There is an air of anticipation in Ste. Croix’s final entry: 
“Tomorrow we will be leaving Hong Kong. We shall be very glad to 
arrive in Swatow. By the time you get this our interview with Mgr. 
Rayssac will be over and we shall have seen through things and 
which way the wind blows. So far the heat has been bearable. The 
future I will tell you when it happens!” 
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Swatow Harbor where the sisters arrived July 1922 




Chapter Two 


“SWATOW FOREVER!” 


“Swatow forever!” wrote Marie du Rosaire exultantly. “Under the 
protection of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph we have come to lay the 
foundation of a house consecrated to their glory.” Her language, 
perhaps unwittingly, echoed the command given to Marie of the 
Incarnation almost 300 years before and that moved her to found 
the Ursuline monastery in Quebec: “ you must go there to build a 
house for Jesus and Mary” 

But in that first week their enthusiastic resolutions faltered 
before their fatigue, the unaccustomed heat and the bewildering 
environment. Is this really our home?” Marie du Rosaire wrote in 
her diary, cautioning that they must put aside the little house they 
had dreamed of in their imagination and accept the reality The 
house that the Bishop had provided was big enough for their needs, 
she admitted; and yet... The dormitory consisted of three beds, 
made of boards and covered with a piece of rattan, “in the Chinese 
fashion.” Over their heads hung the requisite mosquito net. Except 
for a small unpainted table there was no other furniture. The 
refectory was a little more promising with a large wooden table 
(predicting a numerous family someday), a few old chairs and two 
armoires without any locks. 

But even before they had the time and energy to unpack their 
trunks and boxes, they were discovered by the local Chinese. 
Every day they filled our house,” Marie du Rosaire wrote. “It 
wasn’t possible to be alone even at our meals. We could only go 
along with as good grace as possible with their questions, listening 
without comprehension to this language so different from our own 
and answering with welcoming smiles. This was the only thing we 
could do during this first week.” 

They could not have known that this first week— difficult though 
it was— would be the most peaceful and orderly that they would 
experience for months. On the evening of August 2, just nine days 
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after their arrival, Swatow was struck by a typhoon that was to 
devastate the city, leaving 50,000 people dead in its wake. News- 
papers around the world carried word of the disaster; and Rosaire, 
anxious for Stanstead to hear from them as soon as possible, 
immediately sent off a letter. However, it would not arrive for more 
than six weeks. As late as September 18 Mother Winefride still had 
not had direct news from the nuns. By August 5 the Canadian 
newspapers had carried an account of the disaster, and soon after 
the convent at Stanstead had received a letter from Monsignor 
Freri in New York. At once they had cabled $130 to Swatow and 
were then sending a suitcase full of linens and some additional 
money with some Chinese people from Sherbrooke who were 
leaving for Shanghai. When, however, Rosaire’s letter finally ar- 
rived, it contained the longest and most graphic account to be 
written about the typhoon. 

By the time this letter reaches you, you will have 
received news of the terrible disaster that struck Swatow 
and its surroundings and from which we escaped only by 
a miracle. A typhoon, worse than anyone can remember, 
descended upon the city about 10 o’clock in the evening. 

We had been in bed about an hour. Although the wind 
was very strong we were not frightened because the 
Bishop had explained to us that afternoon that a typhoon 
was on its way and so we had expected to spend a 
somewhat sleepless night. 

But suddenly the windows were flung open, the panes 
of glass were splintered, the shutters were torn off, a 
torrential rain inundated us from all sides, the roof was 
partly removed and our beds were turned upside down. 

For about a half-hour the three of us held the door 
closed that faced the tempest and that threatened at 
every instant to give way against the violent gusts. 
Finally, exhausted by our efforts, we decided to go down 
to the lower floor, where we thought we would be safer. 

My two companions left first in order to put our boxes of 
books and provisions under cover from the rain, which 
was flooding in torrents. Kimki, our Chinese Virgin,* and 
a friend of hers stayed with me to help me in keeping the 


*Chinese Virgins were a group of religious women founded by the Bishops for the special 
work of catechising their own people and assisting missionaries especially in rural areas. 
Later the Ursulines will be engaged in training such a group. 
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Swatow, China, Scene 
Fearful Loss of Life 
in Storm 


DEAD EVERYWHERE 


Coast Strewn With Bodies 
For Many Miles — Foreign 
Quarter Wrecked 

HONG KONG, Aug -f. — Casualties 
In the typhoon and tidal wave which 
Last Wednesday swept the port of 
Swatow. 2T*0 miles north of here, now 
are estimated at 30,000. 

Another British steamer, in addi- 
tion to the two previously reported 
ashore, was bound from Hong Kong 
to Shanghai when she met the fury 
of the typhoon and was wrecked, but 
her passengers were saved. 

Desolation hovers over the ruined 
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city and horror iiaunts Its streets. 

In the native quarters hundreds of “ 
corpses and the carcasses of animals 
are mingled with the debris. It Is es- 
timated that more than TH per cent of 
the city's buildings were destroyed In- 
cluding the silk knitting factories and 
the old German Consulate. 

To nil appearances Swatow is the 
scene of a war-ravaged town — one 
heap of ruins. The tidal wave which 
swept the bund, or harbor road at . 
the height of the typhoon inflicted 
ron^idi-iable damage to the waterfront ; 
building:-. 


: "n.iea *1U.I**I TO me uritisn uon.su! 
: at Sawtow and are shipping rice for 
| distribution among the homeless and 
J destitute. The Swatow Municipality 
. Charitable Association is raising sub- 
| script ions for a relief fund. 

; The captain of the steamer Hsin- 
l wab. arriving today from Swatow told 
‘he Associat'd Press correspondent 
' that his vessel. 15 miles before reach- 
« Jug Swatow from Shanghai, encount- 
. ered corpses and ' carcasses floating 
I on the ebb tide. 


w.. — jomtiu, ljic summer re- 
l| sort of Swatow's foreign community, 
not o single house was Intact. 

Inside Swatow harbor boats that 
took refuge there presented one mass 
of wreckage. Refugees had been 
caught like rats in traps and corpses 
floated in a promiscuous heap 
^ Three Catholic Sisters in charge of 
the Ursullne convent at Swatow. two 
of them French-Canndians, and the 
third a Sister from the Old Country, 
had miraculous escapes from the tid- 
al wave that followed the typhoon, 
according to advices received here 
from Bishop A. Rayssac of the Mis- 
sion Catholique. Swatow. 

. Catholic Church and Mission 

building successfully weathered the 
typhoon but the compound wall col- 
lapsed before the onrushlng waters. 
The terrific wind carried dway the 
root of the Ursullne Convent and the 
three Sisters in charge were caught 
by the flood us they were making 
for safety in the cellar. 

One of the Sisters clung to the 
church yard gate, while a second was 
earned to comparative security on the 
floating roof of a nearby building upon 
which she scrambled. 

The Mother Superior. Sister Marie 
Rosary, floated on a drifting bed until 
daybread and had been given up as 
■ drowned when she was found by two 
Chinese Christians and brought back 
to the mission compound. 

All the church vestments, the per- 
sonal belongings of the inhabitants of 
the convent and the equipment of the 
school were carried away, destroyed 
bv the wind and water. 

No word has been heard from the 
Catholic Missions at -Chaueho-Fu and 
Kityang and it Is feared they have 
been wrecked. 


Report from the Hong Kong papers about 
the typhoon along the coast of Swatow 


door from opening; for if the wind ever got inside, the 
house would be done for. 

After about an hour I was so exhausted that I led 
Kimki and her friend to another exit leading off the 
gallery, but we could not get it open; the wind was 
stronger than we were. We groped our way like blind 
people (it was pitch black) to escape into the adjoining 
rooms. But here, too, the door was jammed shut. The two 
Chinese prayed and wept. As for me, I recommended 
myself to the Holy Family and to the Guardian Angels 
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and started pulling again on the door. It suddenly opened 
so that I and my companions could get through and then 
suddenly closed behind us with a bang. In the room we 
had to cross to get to the stairs, the ceiling came crashing 
down and the rain swept over us. How would we ever get 
out? Finally we found the stairs, and started down but 
once downstairs what a horror! The water was up to our 
waists and the wind, the darkness, the rain were all 
around us. I tried to open the door on my right but it was 
impossible. Then I tried the left; it half-opened for a 
second and then slammed shut so violently that it almost 
caught my fingers. “St. Joseph, help us,” I prayed, and 
the door opened again and we were able to get into the 
dining room where I expected to find my sisters. But alas, 
there was no one there and the water was constantly 
rising. “Sister Ste. Croix, Sister Marie de l’lncarnation, 
where are you? Please answer me.” But there was only 
silence. My God, what has happened to them? I called 
again, “Sister Ste. Croix, where are you?” Then I heard, 
“We’re over here on the table in the parlor. Come here 
with us.” But the table was not a safe place and we 
thought it would be better if we could get outside, but we 
couldn’t manage it. I felt myself drowning, with water in 
my mouth and my ears, my head pushed backward. I 
struggled in my desperation, crying, “Jesus, Mary, Joseph!” 

All of a sudden there were two pieces of wood under 
my arms, and I could lift myself above the water. Imme- 
diately I called to my two sisters but I got no answer; the 
wind carried my voice away. Finally I heard Sister Ste. 
Croix and I cried to her, “Stay inside! If you come out the 
current will carry you away.” Together we called Sister 
Marie de l’lncarnation but there was no answer, and we 
concluded that she was probably drowned. 

I could go neither backward nor forward when a gust 
of wind carried off my supports. “I’m going,” I called out 
to Ste. Croix. “Stay here,” she cried, but it was impossi- 
ble; the current was carrying me off. I was drifting away. 
The wind was sweeping me into the darkness on this tide 
of mud and filth, all covered with debris. Twice I lost my 
balance and began to sink. If I opened my mouth, I was 
suffocated with water. Then I began to say interiorly: “St. 
Joseph, save me! I haven’t chosen you for my father and 
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protector so that you would leave me to perish here in 
this awful sea. Mary, help me! Jesus, Mary, Joseph, my 
Good Angel! St. Joseph, are you going to let me die?” 

At that moment some boards that were nailed together 
like a raft passed near me. I reached out my arms, for I 
was still in the water. I felt myself being gently pushed 
toward a house where I saw a little opening close to the 
roof. The raft stopped right at this place. I entrusted 
myself to St. Joseph and tried to climb up on the raft. I 
succeeded and I clung to the roof. Immediately the raft 
under my feet was carried away by the wind. I found 
myself saved, and I realized that St. Joseph had led me 
invisibly but very surely toward this one place of safety. 
All night I clung to the boards of the roof, which the wind 
blew away piece by piece. The water rose up, covering 
my legs, and the gusts of wind threatened to throw me 
into the abyss again. But I was inspired by those words 
from the Office of St. Joseph: “In whatever tribulation 
they find themselves, if they call upon me, I will hear 
them and I will always be their father and their protector.” 

My arms felt dead with fatigue, the cold wind froze me 
and there were moments when the typhoon redoubled its 
rage, yet I did not feel afraid. I grieved, however, at the 
thought that Marie de l’lncarnation was drowned and I 
prayed for her. Little by little the water receded, dawn 
began to break and I saw some Chinese carrying their 
children and their poor coverings — at least the few who 
remained — to a place quite close to me. I called out to 
them, but they didn't bother with my cries. I leaned over 
and I could see the inside of the house to which I was 
clinging, and I noticed that I could quite easily climb 
down and leave through the single door. In a moment I 
was outside and, as I believed, in a cemetery. A Chinese 
family was seated in the shelter of two stone tombs. They 
were kind enough to let me sit near them, protecting my 
head with a dirty old covering they had used against the 
rain. Under this smelly canvas, held up by sticks, were 
lodged the father, the mother, the children, your humble 
servant and the pig — the only one of this poor family. 

Soon it was light enough for me to try to get my 
bearings. Nothing was familiar. The convent, the bishop- 
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ric — nothing of this was visible. If only I knew Chinese! 
I tried to make them understand that I wanted to go to 
the Catholic Mission; but they refused to take me there, 
for they wanted to keep an eye on their household pos- 
sessions. Finally I left alone to wander through the 
Chinese streets with bare feet and a bare head, walking 
in water up to my knees and asking everywhere, “Where 
is Tsing-Hou, the spiritual Father, and Throng, the 
Bishop?” Finally I arrived through the debris, with pigs 
and cows, at a large yellow house that was in very good 
condition. There were a number of Chinese gathered 
there and I asked one of them if he spoke English. Yes, 
he did! Would he be so kind as to conduct me to the 
Bishop’s residence? No, he would not, but he explained 
that if I went through this gate and went straight on I 
would come to a church. “I am not sure, but I think it is 
a Catholic church,” he said. 

I soon arrived at the home of some Christians who 
recognized me and wanted me to come in. But I was 
anxious to learn what had become of my sisters, and I 
begged my hosts to take me to Tsing-Hou. At once a little 
girl took my hand, but two good Chinese went even 
further. One on each side they supported me and brought 
me as far as the church. Here I met our chaplain, Father 
Vogel, who didn’t recognize me. Hardly surprising, con- 
sidering how I looked. My clothing was covered with 
mud; I had walked in water up to my knees, leaning on 
my two kind guides. When I spoke to him, he cried, “Is it 
really you? I have been looking for you. Your two sisters 
thought you were dead!” Your two sisters! How relieved 
I was! They were alive! Thank you St. Joseph! 

We went to the bishopric through the mud, through 
the ruined houses, the demolished walls, the overturned 
trees. Everything bore the mark of the typhoon. The 
church had lost its roof and so had our convent. The 
bishopric alone was still intact and had served that night 
as a refuge for more than 150 people — most of them 
pagans — whom our kind Bishop welcomed as children in 
distress. I went upstairs, but the Bishop did not recog- 
nize me until my two dear companions threw themselves 
into my arms. At once he brought us into a large room 
and gave us some wine to warm us up. 
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A half-hour later he had us recount our adventures. He 
had never suspected the danger we had been in. He 
believed us to be in the shelter of the convent which he 
could see standing and which he kept watching as well 
as he could through the darkness and the storm. “I would 
have gone to help you,” he said, “had I had a suspicion 
that you were outside.” I don’t think he could have 
managed to get to us without a boat but his kindness to 
us is truly maternal. 

Friday and Saturday we went to see our house. What 
destruction! Everything is ruined. The floors are covered 
with silt from the sea. In the living room the piano is on 
its back and so is the harmonium. The tables and chairs 
are covered with mud. The statue of Ste. Anne was on 
the piano, but it floated in the water and is not damaged. 
The portrait of the Holy Family that we had just had 
framed and hung on the wall has been preserved. Notre- 
Dame de la Salette and a little statue of St. Joseph that 
were on a piece of raised furniture are still there, domi- 
nating the ruins and seeming to say: “Sursum Corda! We 
are always with you.” 

But the books, the papers, the Way of the Cross we had 
brought from home — everything is completely destroyed. 
We have tried to remove the mud from some of the books 
but I don’t know if we will succeed. Oh, and our linens! 
But all our things for winter — with the exception of our 
woolen covers — are in good condition. Everything else is 
the color of earth. We have only dirty water for the 
laundry and this does no good at all; quite the contrary! 
However, we have not the worst to complain of — our lives 
have been saved. The church and our convent can prob- 
ably be restored but not before winter, because one 
cannot make tiles before that season. All the ornaments 
are ruined; the sacred vessels alone are preserved. Yes- 
terday we washed them all — with what happiness and 
reverence we took them into our hands. When we have 
sweet water again, we will try to take care of the albs. It 
is useless to try to do the laundry the way you do it at 
home; everything is different here. 

Swatow alone has 50,000 dead — either lost or 
drowned. At every moment of the day or night the 
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stretcher-bearers pass in front of the bishopric with their 
dead. At first they had coffins; but now the bodies are 
simply put in matting. They have been picking them up 
now for five days. The Chinese are very respectful of their 
dead and will not let anyone go without burial. 

The way the Chinese have taken this disaster is truly 
remarkable. They don’t seem to be crushed. They collect 
the debris from their houses and their little bamboo huts 
as though it were something quite ordinary. 

It took some time for even minimal communications to be re-es- 
tablished; but as soon as he could Bishop Rayssac cabled Hong 
Kong, explaining that although the Swatow Mission had suffered 
grave damage, the priests and sisters had escaped with their lives. 
On August 9 the Superior of the Missions Etrangeres at Hong Kong 
wrote to Rosaire, assuring her that he would do all he could to help 
them. He had already asked the Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres 
(with whom they had stayed while stopping at Hong Kong) to send 
a trunk with some clothing to replace what the nuns had lost. He 
informed them, too, that the sisters extended a warm invitation 
for the Ursulines to come to Hong Kong and stay with them until 
such time as the Mission was repaired. Clearly, however, he did 
not expect them to accept the invitation, pointing out that since 
God had spared their lives so miraculously it was now their 
responsibility to stay and do what they could to alleviate the 
suffering and misery of those around them. 

Monsignor Freri also wrote to them from New York, assuring them 
that he was sending out an appeal from the Propagation of the Faith 
and encouraging them to see God’s Providence even in this disaster: 
“You left full of enthusiasm and confidence in your resources, and now 
in the blink of an eye you have been shorn of all your material 
supports. And now, dear sisters, far from being discouraged or de- 
feated you must face your task with more confidence than ever.” 

They were brave words, written with masculine assurance, by 
those far from the scene of destruction. At the same time that 
Monsignor Freri was writing to them, Ste. Croix was writing a long 
letter to the niece of Mother Winefride, Teresa Anderson, a young 
woman living in Boston who was to be one of their most faithful 
and successful fund-raisers. Having described the magnitude of 
the disaster, she continued with details of her own ordeal: 

Sister Marie de l’lncarnation clung to the church door 
all night, getting struck occasionally by a tile. I myself 
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clung to the front door up to my waist in water. When the 
tide began to go down I managed, with the help of a young 
Chinese girl, to get near a window; here we hung until 
morning. As soon as we were able we went to seek 
shelter at the house of our kind Bishop, but in what 
condition! Half-clothed and drenched to the skin, with- 
out anything to dress in. Our kind Father lent us his own 
clothes and for three or four days we were dressed in 
pants, shirts and kimonos with towels around our heads. 

We were able to find our dresses today and for the first 
time we are dressed like Ursulines again. 

Please excuse this scribble in pencil, as we have lost 
so much paper, books, etc., and have just enough ink to 
address our letters. Our linen is very much soiled, our 
winter dresses are saved fortunately. All our oil paints, 
models and different things that Mother Superior gave 
us are lost. They may not be needed for a long time to 
come and we have to feel grateful that we were not 
drowned. You could never imagine anything so terrible 
as to pass a night in utter darkness expecting to be 
drowned or killed by a falling roof, and to be separated 
from each other with the conviction that the others were 
drowned. We had intended taking the babies of the Holy 
Childhood the same week that the typhoon came but, of 
course, such a thing is out of the question for a few weeks, 
having no place to put them. We are still at the Bishopric 
and it will take a long while and expense before we can 
go back to our house again. 

Word of the disaster also reached Ste. Croix’s brother Edward, 
whom she had not seen since leaving England more than twenty 
years earlier. Edward’s letters reveal him as a somewhat formal 
but charming Victorian Englishman, and his admiration and af- 
fection for the sister with whom he had spent his childhood are 
touching. ‘Your description of what you are pleased to call ‘an 
adventure’ is altogether TOO MODEST,” he wrote. “ Why you are 
simply HEROINES in my estimation. I wonder how many women 
known to me would have withstood the ordeal with such a spirit 
of courage and determination as you displayed — few, I fear, would 
have the morale to face it.” 

But their courage and determination had taken their toll, and 
in a letter written to the Stanstead Community toward the end of 
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September Ste. Croix admitted that her health was causing her 
some anxiety. “My health has been my greatest cross,” she wrote, 
acknowledging that she was as “white as my guimpe and at 
moments as weak as a cat.” Perhaps Dr. Ledoux in Stanstead could 
send her some iron tablets to build up her blood, she suggested. 

In fact Ste. Croix’s health had been far more precarious than she 
herself acknowledged. In a letter to Stanstead at the beginning of 
September, Rosaire admitted that in the weeks following the 
typhoon Ste. Croix had been close to death. 

She has had what they call a wild attack of dysentery. 

The doctor came twice a day, but she was treated in time 
and I hope to see her well. But Sister will be weak and 
utterly helpless for a long time. I may have to send her 
to Hong Kong for proper care. She was tired and nervous 
when she left home, and the voyage took away what was 
left of her energy. The heat took away her appetite and 
brought on bowel trouble but worst of all, I think, was 
the typhoon. All night long she was up to the waist in salt 
water and the rest of her body exposed to the cold wind 
and rain. So we must make the best of it with only two! 

Meanwhile repairs on their convent continued. As soon as the 
new roof was finished they moved from the bishopric, although 
their own house was barely ready for occupancy. Ste. Croix was 
still suffering from dysentery, and later she wrote to Mother 
Winefride in poignant but amusing detail of the embarrassment of 
her sickness and her desperate need for a chamber pot: “There I 
was lying on my back with as much as I could do to get up and 
there were the workmen working all around me, some in my 
window fixing the roof and walls. When it rained it simply poured 
onto the floor and ran down through to the next room beneath, so 
I managed to get along as best I could.” 

With Ste. Croix still convalescing, the burden of work fell on 
Rosaire and Marie de l’lncarnation. “Every minute is spent clean- 
ing and washing, repairing and cooking,” Rosaire wrote to Stanstead 
“We do the best we can to keep up our religious life. We have the 
essentials: Confession, Holy Communion, daily Mass. We say our 
office and make our meditation. God knows we cannot do more.” 

Slowly they were adjusting to the ways of the country: the 
enervating heat, the constant interruptions, the smoke-filled 
kitchen from the cooking fire, the difficulty of getting enough hot 
water for their needs or even water for drinking, the strange bouts 
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of illness that beset them without warning. And perhaps worst of 
all the rats, “running through the house as if it belonged to them.” 
The sun set early, and although they had lamps they could not light 
them because of the onslaught of mosquitoes. “After supper we can 
do scarcely nothing; so we sit on the veranda and sing and talk and 
then go to church which is badly lit with candles. Such is life in a 
strange country.” she concluded. 

In a letter written shortly after the typhoon, Ste. Croix included 
a “Begging List”: 

A few cans of Sterno 

A blanket (mine was stolen; also our cat) 

Powder to make the flour rise. I mean baking soda 

Ointment for eyes 

A few glass jars to keep things in — empty, but if they 
can be full, especially mincemeat, preserves, peanut 
butter, etc. 

Here we have rats, spiders, cockroaches, bedbugs, 
flies, lice. Insect powder would be very acceptable. Our 
supply was washed away in the flood. I hope the fishes 
enjoyed it. 

What we need is black stuff for three summer 
dresses — very thin 

I lost all my crops: the roots were spoiled and the 
flowers I lost in the Typhoon. I would like some seeds: 
sage, goldenrod, yarrow, tansy — especially vegetable seeds 

From the first Ste. Croix preserved her sense of humor, delight- 
ing in the strange customs, the unusual sights, the absurdities of 
their situation. “You would laugh with us were you here; there are 
so many funny things happening,” she wrote home, then describing 
in detail a Chinese wedding in which bride and groom were so shy 
that “when it came time for them to take each other’s hands, the 
mother of the bride and the groom’s best man had to take their 
hands by force and place them in each other’s.” 

In those first months it was Rosaire whose spirit staggered. Just 
as Ste. Croix was getting back on her feet Rosaire and Marie de 
l’lncarnation were struck with a strange malady which they were 
told was breakbone fever.* “They are not dying,” Ste. Croix wrote, 
“but Mother Rosaire is feeling pretty sick.” The sickness depleted 


*A colloquial term for dengue, a painful fever generally found in tropical countries. 
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Rosaire’s remaining energies and brought on a bout of homesick- 
ness that was to recur frequently. In mid-October she wrote to 
Stanstead that Ste. Croix was feeling her old self again but that 
she herself was “fighting against home sickness with all my might. 
Oh, I miss you so much.” And again, a few weeks later to Mother 
Winefride: “Mother dear, I am not lonesome. In fact I am quite 
accustomed to being far from you all. Now and then I feel heartsore 
but it passes.” But even this brave repudiation tells its own story. 
Sickness and disaster had deflected them from their goal, but only 
briefly. “I’m itching to get to work,” Ste. Croix wrote, and soon, 
despite her weakness, she had opened a little dispensary — sorely 
needed after the destruction of the typhoon. Smallpox had broken 
out, and soon three children were brought to her to “cure.” With 
only simple nursing skills at her command, she had neither the 
experience nor the medicine to take care of such a dangerous 
illness but she did what she could, washing the patients, providing 
clean clothes and praying that the fever would pass. 

As word of the dispensary spread, women arrived at all hours to 
have their ailments attended to. “They aren’t the least shy about 
disturbing you,” Ste. Croix noted, “They come at all hours of the 
day.” In addition she was putting her dressmaking skills to good 
use, mending the Bishop’s tunics and making clothes for the 
infants who were beginning to be brought to them. “Tell Sister 
Cecile that I have turned her pink cover into five little tunics and 
tell Sister Sacred Heart that the blue kimono will be turned into 
five pairs of pants,” she wrote back to Stanstead. “They mostly all 
die,” Ste. Croix wrote of these infants, “but we have three who look 
as though they are going to live, if I can only take them in time. 
The other day I washed and vaccinated them and hope they will 
escape smallpox.” However, it was not only small pox that the 
children brought with them but leprosy as well. Having never seen 
it, the nuns did not recognize the disease and kept one child in 
among the others for months until the doctor explained to them 
why her wounds would not heal. 

The space allotted for the Holy Childhood was a further source 
of anguish. “It consists of a house or three houses joined together. 
You would not call them houses but dens, if you saw the darkness 
of them. I never saw such a miserable way of living — rags in all 
directions and spider webs hanging in long curtains.” And Rosaire 
continued: “How can one give the name Holy Childhood to this 
miserable dark and damp hut with only a dirt floor filled with rats’ 
nests We must build a more comfortable place.” 
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Meanwhile Rosaire turned her attention to opening a primary 
school, and on October 2 “under the protection of the Holy Angels” 
the doors were opened. That first autumn twenty-one children of 
various ages and nationalities appeared, primarily to learn Eng- 
lish. Teaching demanded ingenuity, for although Rosaire was bi- 
lingual (French/English) she had only begun to study Chinese and 
the group she had before her was a real Tower of Babel. Of the 
twenty-one children only five were Catholics, but this made no 
difference. Every morning the group was brought to the church 
and divided into two choirs for the recitation of the rosary. This 
was their introduction to the English language. 

Bishop Rayssac, although more kind and fatherly than they had 
anticipated, indicated clearly his concern about their future. It was 
obvious that they must increase their membership. They hoped for 
vocations from the young Chinese girls who would come to them, 
but that was a dream for the future. For now, they must draw 
religious from the West. In December 1922 Rayssac wrote to 
Mother Winefride about their situation. Having indicated how 
happy he was with the sisters, he continued with his hopes for the 
future: he could see the house at Swatow becoming the provincial 
house for a Chinese province with several smaller mission houses, 
but only if the personnel could be increased. Clearly, he felt, such 
vocations must come from Canada — at least for the time being. He 
warned, however, against accepting young women and sending 
them immediately to China to make their novitiate. Only seasoned 
religious with mature vocations should be accepted. 

The problem Rayssac indicated was to become a pivotal one for 
the Swatow Mission. From where would they draw resources? 
Should they have a novitiate in China — at least for Chinese voca- 
tions? And from where should they draw their other vocations? 
Stanstead had stated unequivocally that they could not be respon- 
sible for staffing the mission. Could a novitiate for vocations to 
China be established somewhere in Canada where young women 
could be trained specifically for this work? These were questions 
that were to plague the mission for the next twenty years. 

The immediate step toward solving them was one that had been 
decided on while the nuns were still in Canada: affiliation with the 
Roman Union of Ursulines. On November 9 they wrote at some 
length to Angele de Notre-Dame, Prioress General in Rome, de- 
scribing their work, their financial condition, the consequences of 
the typhoon and their hopes for the future. “When we know 
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Chinese,” they explained, “we will work at forming Chinese cate- 
chists and also Chinese religious; the work will go slowly but, God 
willing, it will not be beyond our capacity and resources.” The letter 
concluded with a formal petition: “We beg you, therefore, Reverend 
and dear Mother, to admit us into the large, beautiful family of the 
Roman Union.” It was signed by all three. 

While they waited for word from Rome, Rosaire wrote again in 
March giving a more detailed description of their situation: their 
convent is surrounded by walls seven feet high, giving them a sense 
of cloister and also protecting them from robbers; so far they have 
no chapel of their own, but the parish church is very close to them. 
Their location is quite beautiful: “From our rooms we can see the 
ocean and the big ships that come and go in this splendid port.” 
Their greatest trial at the moment is the study of Chinese with its 
different tones. She and Ste. Croix are too old to learn a language 
easily — Marie de Tlncarnation is much quicker (“our memories are 
an old machine”). Even so, they are making progress and already 
have had requests for help from Shanghai and two other places in 
China. They were delighted to have the Constitutions of the Roman 
Union, and at the end of their retreat they renewed their vows 
according to the Roman formula. 

Meanwhile in Rome the process of affiliation was set in motion. 
In February Angele sent the petition to the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda, and in March the superior of Stanstead and 
her councillors signed the requisite paper indicating that hence- 
forward “the foundation of Swatow will no longer be the daughter 
house of Stanstead nor be dependent upon it.” On April 23, 1923 
the community of Swatow received the long-awaited telegram: 
“Affiliation granted. Signed Angele.” 

Rosaire’s joy was boundless and immediately she wrote to Angele: 

Is it true that we, the little Ursuline missionaries of 
Swatow, are truly your daughters? You can imagine with 
what joy we received the message: Affiliation granted! 

The Bishop will offer a Mass of thanksgiving on his first 
free day. What prayers I have sent to heaven for more 
than twenty years to be a missionary and an Ursuline of 
the Roman Union. I will spend the rest of my life to prove 
my gratitude for this double grace. 

At almost the same time Angele was writing to welcome them 
into the Union, assuring them that “Rome will follow you with the 
greatest interest and sustain you with heartfelt concern by our 
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prayers and counsel.” Because they were so far from Rome it 
seemed wise for them to be affiliated with another mission group, and 
so, provisionally, they would be associated with the Vice-Province 
of Java — founded from the Tildonk Ursulines of Holland in 1856. 

Although Rosaire expressed her agreement with this decision, 
she nevertheless had some anxiety. Java, she explained, was 
almost as far away as Canada and of a very different culture. 
Clearly she feared that from such a distance the work in China 
might not be understood. Would it be possible, she asked, for 
someone from Java to visit them? "There are things that can be 
understood only when one is on the spot.” 

A letter from Marie Clemence, Vice-Provincial of Java, confirmed 
her fears, for clearly Marie Clemence knew nothing about the 
mission in Swatow. “What house in Canada sent you to Swatow? 
What was the plan, because one must have foreseen that three 
religious alone would not be enough for this mission? Were others 
destined to follow you? To begin this work is difficult; but to 
continue it is much more difficult.” 

The tone of the letter was justifiable but somewhat forbidding. 
Affirmation was to come from another source in Java. Sister 
Bernard Mancel had come to Java from France in 1910. Always 
drawn to China, she wrote enthusiastically to Rosaire of her 
happiness that at last there was a mission in this “heaven of the 
Orient,” as she poetically called China. She hoped that Swatow 
would be formally affiliated with Java and suggested that she and 
Rosaire keep in touch for their mutual support. 

Some of Clemence’s questions brought into focus the problem 
that was to dog the small community for the next ten years and 
beyond. “What was the plan? Were others destined to follow you?” 
she had asked. It was the same question Bishop Rayssac had posed 
the year before when he felt that the future of the mission was too 
insecure for his commitment. During their first months the spirit 
of the missionaries had been buoyed up by the fact that three 
sisters from Stanstead had evinced interest in joining the China 
mission but each time the final decision was to be made they had 
retreated. 

Bishop Rayssac, kind though he had been to them, was not gifted 
with forbearance; and as the year drew on and he did not see the 
mission growing he lost patience. “Your daughters need help,” he 
wrote abruptly to Angele de Notre-Dame in Rome. Determined to 
extend the works of his mission, he took the nuns to see the little 
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city of Chao-Chow-Fu, some thirty kilometers north of Swatow. 
“Chao-Chow-Fu is waiting for us,” Ste. Croix wrote to Mother 
Winefride on their return. “In Chao-Chow-Fu there is a good deal 
of work cut out for us — Chinese Virgins, orphans, Holy Childhood, 
etc. If we do not get help, as we are going to ask from Rome, we 
shall be obliged to separate. I will have to go to Chao-Chow-Fu and 
Rosaire and Sister Incarnation remain here. But I hope we shall 
be able to get help.” 

Even at Swatow the work was increasing. They had for instruc- 
tion three young girls who had indicated an interest in religious 
life. Their little school continued successfully, and the Holy Child- 
hood and the dispensary grew daily. In addition Rosaire had 
discovered a hamlet of desperately poor people — all pagans — living 
on the outskirts of the city to whom she attempted, with her 
meager Chinese, to teach the Sign of the Cross and the Hail Mary. 
The thought of what needed to be done, of what they could accom- 
plish if they had the sisters they needed drove her to write an 
impassioned letter to Mother Marie de Chantal, one of the Assis- 
tants General in Rome: 

Rome moves slowly — and wisely — but here at Swatow 
we must act quickly. Monsignor is determined that this 
year we undertake the direction of the orphanage and 
also of the Chinese Virgins at Chao-Chow-Fu. The Chris- 
tians there are numerous and everything is very well 
organized: big Chinese convent, spacious grounds — the 
same resources as at Swatow with the advantage that 
living is not so expensive there. He is urging to find three 
religious. Our Bishop does not hide his disappointment 
that we are still only three which makes him doubt the 
success of our enterprise. I assured him that once you 
understood our situation you would surely find this indis- 
pensable help. Mother, we are perhaps in the richest place 
in China. Swatow is one of the great ports of the country. 

It’s growing rapidly because of its situation and its cli- 
mate, which, they say, is the healthiest in all of China. 

A few days later she wrote again, explaining all she had done to 
placate the Bishop, assuring him that Rome did, indeed, under- 
stand their needs, that they would surely send them help this year. 
But the Bishop, his obduracy making him cynical, had not been 
convinced. “Show me,” he said, “111 believe it when I see it.” 
Indicating something of the tension in which she lived, Rosaire 
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concluded her letter, “Someday I will tell you in detail the trials we 
have had since coming to Swatow — and those we still have.” 

From the beginning their great hope had been affiliation with 
the Roman Union with its worldwide resources. But it soon became 
clear that the Roman Union could not supply the requisite number 
of sisters demanded by their work (and by the Bishop). When 
Angele wrote to them in response to their difficulties, “Above all, 
let us pray and confide our difficulties to Providence and to Marie 
of the Incarnation, the model of your missionary life,” it was not 
enough. More practical steps had to be taken. 

That summer Rosaire’s former spiritual director, Father Lalande, 
had written that one of his young penitents, Mademoiselle Leclerc, 
then a postulant at Stanstead, had indicated an interest in the 
China mission. But she was unwilling to continue her novitiate at 
Stanstead, finding it irrelevant to her mission vocation. When she 
was offered the possibility of continuing her formation in Java, 
where a canonical novitiate existed, she refused. It was not, after 
all, the East Indies that called her. Other suggestions were not 
wanting; Rome suggested that she continue her formation at 
Beaugency, the well-established novitiate house for the Province 
of France North. Here, Mother de Chantal assured them, “she will 
be perfectly formed. It will be a great grace for her and for your 
mission.” But Mademoiselle Leclerc saw less sense in a novitiate 
at Beaugency than at Stanstead, and with a remarkable strength 
of will she again declined. 

The problem of Mademoiselle Leclerc brought to a head a plan 
that Rosaire and Ste. Croix had already discussed: the possibility 
of an overseas novitiate for missionary vocations — more specifi- 
cally for vocations to China. Ste. Croix had already written on the 
subject to Mother Winefride, noting that Rosaire had contacted 
Father Lalande and a Franciscan, Father Bonaventure, asking 
their advice. “China is no place for a novitiate for European 
subjects,” Ste. Croix affirmed out of her experience. “The logical 
place would seem to be Canada.” 

The reply from Lalande was unequivocal: “I approve wholeheart- 
edly of a novitiate in the province of Quebec. It is the only means 
of having Canadian vocations.” With this affirmation Rosaire 
wrote at once to Mother de Chantal. She understood that they must 
be careful in choosing their location; there was no possibility of a 
novitiate in the diocese of Sherbrooke. Bishop LaRocque is “old and 
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preoccupied with other things.” However Sorel, a small town in the 
diocese of St. Hyacinthe, would be ideal. The Ursulines are well- 
known there and the Franciscan community would be available to 
help them get established. “Everything seems to indicate that we 
act now,” she continued. “I think we must, with the consent of the 
Holy Father or that of the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, address 
the Ordinary of the diocese of St. Hyacinthe and obtain authoriza- 
tion to open a house at Sorel. Once that is done, everything else 
will follow — money, subjects, etc.” 

In her anxiety Rosaire had oversimplified the issues. She had 
sidestepped the practical questions Father Lalande had posed in 
his letter: “Will you send me a detailed plan? What will be the end 
of this foundation? What resources? What will be the means of 
subsistence?” The reply from Rome, however, caught her up short: 
“I cannot present a petition to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda 
without knowing exactly what your resources are for purchasing 
land and building a house,” Angele had written. “Do you have 
benefactors? Do you have alms? Unfortunately, it will be impossible 
to help you without this revenue.” The letter must have come as a 
painful rebuff but also as a salutary reminder of the added complexi- 
ties of belonging to such an organization as the Roman Union. 

Desperate for help, Rosaire had already written to Mother de 
Chantal asking whether missionaries from Java could come to 
assist them: “Believe me, Mother,” she avowed, in an effort to 
forestall any objections, “there would never be a question of na- 
tionality. I would happily cede my charge to any other superior and 
go to any work of our mission. I want only one thing: for our work 
to prosper.” 

Burdened by the need she saw on every side and impatient with 
the measured responses from Rome — responses that took months 
to reach them, Rosaire found it hard to keep her spirits up. “I have 
been so terribly lonely at times,” she wrote to Mother Winefride. 
“T m glad Sister Ste. Croix and Incarnation have such generous 
dispositions. I feel ashamed of myself at times, but I cannot help it.” 

The hardships of the year had gone beyond anything they had 
imagined when they set sail so single-mindedly from Vancouver. 
The typhoon had reduced them to a level of poverty no vow could 
have prepared them for. Yet they had also experienced generosity. 
A Russian gentleman whose daughter came to school for English 
lessons gave them “a nice iron bed and $10.” The wife of the French 
Consul had been unusually liberal in providing them with house- 
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hold essentials — as well as a parakeet and two canaries that they 
must keep safe “from rats and robbers.” 

Her most valued gift was three warm bed coverings. “We sleep 
on them, for we have no mattresses and it is excessively cold at 
times,” Rosaire continued. Another man had given them a supply 
of kerosene and an old stove for which they were grateful despite 
its poor condition. “One ringer is missing and two are cracked. The 
grating in the oven is broken and it is so rusty that Sister has put 
about a pound of lard on it. Never mind, we are better off than with 
the Chinese stoves. If only we can manage to put it up!” 

The first Christmas, which Rosaire had so much dreaded, passed 
with its own joys and festival air. Ste. Croix, with her keen ability 
to observe and remember, wrote in some detail to the community 
at Stanstead: 

The feasts of the Church are kept in grand style. First 
of all, then, the Church was decorated with flowers real 
and artificial, all colors of course . The Church door was 
decorated with green; everything looked like a festival, 
and it really was. We could not do otherwise than to take 
part in this great joy. We imagined ourselves back in the 
time of the early Christians. 

Just a little before Midnight Mass there was such a 
send-off of firecrackers that you would imagine they were 
so many guns Then the schoolboys carried the Infant 
Jesus from the school to the church headed by the priest, 
and the boys walked two by two carrying Chinese lan- 
terns tied to long sticks The whole procession marched 
along at the sound of the drum, and they had a pretty 
good band After Mass they struck up “II est ne le Divin 
Enfant” and F ather told the boys to sing with the choir. 

They started a race, and the poor organist could hardly 
keep up; he was laughing for all he was worth. I simply 
turned toward the altar and laughed till the tears ran 
down my cheeks. All day long not only Christians but also 
Pagans visited the crib; they brought their children and 
made them kneel before the Infant Jesus. It was a 
touching sight and makes one long to speak their tongue. 

Within that first year they had attended Chinese weddings with 
their bewildering customs and funerals so full of noise and activity 
that it seemed more like a birth than a death. They had put their 
remodeled house in order and attempted to better conditions in the 
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space allotted to the Holy Childhood. They had baptized babies and 
then for the most part buried them. They had studied Chinese for 
hours every day until their heads were spinning. They had severed 
canonical ties with their convent home in Stanstead and become 
members of the Roman Union. They had responded gratefully to 
the Bishop’s fatherly care and suffered from his quick temper. 
Despite all obstacles they had persevered. 

That July Rosaire wrote to Winefride: 

July 24 — anniversary of our arrival in Swatow at eight 
o’clock in the morning. God has taken good care of us for 
a year. When I recall the past and recall to mind all the 
wonders wrought in my favor I am spellbound. It is 
nothing less than marvelous all that happened from the 
outset. To worry is a temptation that sometimes comes 
but I do not listen willfully to such nonsense when 
heaven is so good to us. Crosses are my lot but crosses 
are a great blessing, and I am always very happy in spite 
of overburdened shoulders and a tired mind. 

It is an inspiring declaration of hope and trust in Providence 
despite all odds, and it expresses the determined faith on which 
Rosaire and her companions built the mission. Such statements, 
however, can easily mislead us, masking the dark struggle they 
endured. The year had put their faith to the test. The rewards of 
mission life were there, to be sure, but daily life had none of the 
golden aura of pious dreams. At the end of a day they felt neither 
triumphant nor heroic but simply bone-tired. 

Rosaire in a letter to Winefride about a sister from Stanstead 
who had volunteered for the mission wrote: 

I am convinced that the person you mention will never 
do here. Mission life is not for her. Too many sacrifices 
and disappointments for souls of a high ideal. Nothing 
but common, common and obscure work here — nothing 
to feed self-love. God and God alone found through Mary 
and Joseph. I have had a hard experience until I under- 
stood that nothing but supernatural joys could be mine 
in this mission life. What we read of missions is very 
bright and inspiring but the reality is altogether different. 

Within that first year Rosaire had apprehended the direction of 
her life. There was to be no glory, not even the sense of satisfaction 
from a work completed. Even sacrifice would never look heroic but 
rather like ordinary acts within the context of an ordinary day. In 
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a remarkable way her insight is an echo of a statement made by 
her spiritual mother, Marie de l’lncarnation, from her Canadian 
Mission almost three hundred years earlier: “Here there is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing that can satisfy the senses; one’s affection 
must be completely divine and spiritual, for God apparently wants 
the heart to be stripped bare of everything else.” 
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Chapter Three 


“If this should be our fate” 


On January 29, 1923, just six months after their arrival in 
Swatow, the general unrest that was rocking China moved south 
into Kwang-Tung [Canton] Province. In a letter to Mother Wine- 
fride in Stanstead Rosaire wrote that they feared there would 
soon be fighting in Swatow. “The soldiers want $150,000 or they 
threaten to take the city. There is no danger for Europeans, so they 
claim. We never know what will happen.” It is the first allusion to 
the turmoil that was to beset China during the thirty years the 
mission existed. 

In hindsight it seems strange that the currents sweeping through 
China were not studied more deeply or taken more seriously by 
the foreign missionaries. Part of the explanation may lie in the fact 
that China was so vast and communications so poor that one might 
live in ignorance of what was happening in the next province, until 
such time as the consequences were felt closer to home. Then 
again, to the Western mind China was always a land of chaos. 
Famine, flood, epidemics, armies swept across the land, their 
causes unacknowledged and unexplained. By and large, mission- 
aries, both Catholic and Protestant, endured the upheavals with 
the assurance that in time the convulsion would play itself out as 
wars and dynasties had for over five thousand years. That the 
atmosphere that brooded over China following World War I was 
any different or would have more lasting consequences did not 
seem apparent. 

Despite the overthrow of the hated Manchu and the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of China in 1911, the next ten years 
brought no peace. Sun Yat-sen was not strong enough to hold 
warring factions in check and the harmony he had envisioned in 
his idealistic dreams gave way before the power-hungry assaults 
of the warlords. Attacks, retreats, looting, kidnaping, revolts and 
rumors of revolt became the stuff of daily life. Small wonder, 
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perhaps, that the revolt that came to be called the May Fourth 
Movement was accorded small importance by most Westerners. 

The demonstration in Beijing in May 1919, spearheaded by 
students, began as a protest against the decision of the Versailles 
Conference to permit Japan to have the “rights” over the province 
of Shandung, which had formerly belonged to Germany Seeing 
this as the ultimate betrayal and humiliation by the Allies, the 
young idealists determined to shape an independent and modern 
China. Disillusioned by the Western powers, they turned their eyes 
toward Russia, seeing in its successful revolution a model for a 
government for the people, and a system of universal justice and 
dignity. Contacts were easily established, and in July 1921 the 
China Communist Party (CCP) was silently and secretly born. 

The anger against Western missionaries that had shown itself 
intermittently was with the advent of Marxism given both a 
political and philosophical base. In April 1922 a newly formed 
group known as the “Anti-Christian Student Formation” held its 
first conference in Beijing. Negligible in itself, the spirit that 
shaped the movement should not have been taken lightly. To the 
growing number of intellectuals who dreamed of a China restored 
to its former glory, the link between national interests and religion 
was insidious. “[They are] implanting in foreign areas the rem- 
nants of their superstitions in order to prolong their parasitic 
existence,” one document asserted. “Their governments and big 
business favour these enterprises [evangelization] because they 
open the way to colonization. Gold and iron make us slaves of the 
foreigner; the Gospel enslaves our souls.” While missionaries must 
have been aware of this growing hostility, in general they remained 
smugly untouched by the accusations leveled against them. In this 
same year a book concerning Protestant missionary activity ap- 
peared with the blindly arrogant title, “The Christian Occupation 
of China.” 

Catholic missionaries were hardly less arrogant. A reading of 
Benedict XVs encyclical, Maximum Illud, (On Missions and a 
Native Clergy), promulgated in November 1919, provides a clear 
and disheartening picture of some of the abuses. “Some of the 
mission accounts are very painful reading,” the Pontiff wrote. Two 
abuses in particular occupy the encyclical: personal and national 
power and cultural supremacy. 

How reprehensible would be the conduct of one who 
would look upon that portion of the Lord’s field which 
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was assigned to him, as his own property, which no one 
else would dare to touch. How severe would God’s justice 
not be on him, chiefly if— as has happened too often — a 
small number of Christians were lost in the midst of a 
great number of heathen and that he should refuse to 
accept proffered assistance to instruct them, though he 
and his clergy are unable to cope with the work. The head 
of a Catholic mission, for whom God’s glory and the 
salvation of souls are nearest to his heart, calls in assis- 
tants if need be from everywhere to help him in his holy 
task, not caring whether they belong to another nation 
or to a different religious order as long as Christ be 
preached. 

Lastly, the main care of those who rule the missions 
should be to raise and train a clergy from amidst the 
nations among which they dwell, for on this are founded 
the best hopes for the Church of the future. But to obtain 
the expected results it is absolutely necessary to mold 
and build up an indigenous clergy in a way that is 
satisfactory. A raw and unfinished preparation, such as 
will allow one to be ordained, will not do by any means; 
the training should be full, adequate in extent of studies 
and length of years, such as is given to priests of civilized 
nations. Neither should the indigenous priest be reared 
for the sole purpose of assisting foreign missionaries in 
subordinate ministry, but he must be fitted for his divine 
task, and rendered able one day to undertake with credit 
the administration of his own people. 

There could be little doubt about the points of censure and the 
reforms the Pope demanded. Friction among Italian, French and 
German missionaries was too well-known even to be regarded as 
scandalous. The refusal to cede mission territory to another group 
even when the work was too vast to be accomplished by the original 
group was common practice. Apostolic prefectures were often ruled 
like little kingdoms where the bishop reigned supreme. As for the 
formation of a native clergy, although the theory was accepted the 
practice was generally wanting. As late as 1938 an American 
missionary is quoted as saying, “The best that can be expected from 
the natives is that they do not cause trouble.” It is a full echo of the 
attitude of the French Jesuits in early Canada who categorically 
stated that the native Americans whom they were working to 
convert lacked the intelligence and constancy necessary for the 
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priesthood. Three hundred years, it would seem, had done little to 
shift attitudes. 

How much of this general ferment reached the Ursulines in 
Swatow it is difficult to judge. Probably very little. When the threat 
to the city was somehow negotiated, they put their fears behind 
them, too busy with the day’s needs to reflect on larger issues. The 
fall of 1923 began well. The primary school they had opened the 
year before was taking hold, and Rome was assuring them that 
they would soon receive additional sisters. In October of that year, 
however, everything came to a halt: an epidemic of typhoid swept 
through Swatow. The orphans, sick and undernourished, were 
always a prey to disease and soon the fever spread to the sisters 
and their helpers. Rosaire was spared, but both Ste. Croix and 
Marie de lTncarnation were desperately sick. The hasty, almost 
illegible, letter that Rosaire wrote to Mother Winefride on October 
13 is a poignant account of their suffering: 

TVphoid fever! S.M.Ste X — Sr. Inc. & my two Chinese 
helpers very sick. Am all alone to do the nursing. Sr. Inc 
has been very bad. Typhoid & inflammatory rheumatism 
in both elbows. Better now. Ste. X very, very weak, not 
much fever. I fear more for her on account of weakness. 

I get my meals from the Bishopric since yesterday Bishop 
away on pastoral visit. If anything bad happens will 
cable you. This leaves me in a most trying time. Am so 
tired. Wish I could buy a new pair of legs and a new 
abdomen. You understand? Am not a bit sad. Crosses 
loved and accepted are not so hard to bear. Sickness is 
not the greatest of trials is it? As long as no one dies. 
Cried like a baby at first but now am OK. Love to all my 
dear ones at home. 

A week later the sisters had improved, although Marie de lTn- 
carnation was left so weak from fever that Rosaire had had to give 
her whiskey to revive her. But immediately their Chinese helper 
and their prospective postulant were stricken, so there was no 
relief from her labors. When the crisis was finally over Rosaire 
admitted that at first she thought she would die of fatigue, but 
somehow she had managed to “push on.” “Tfell them at home,” she wrote 
with a touch of bravado, “that I am too tough to catch anything.” 

In the mission Annals for that month, she wrote with invincible 
hope: “The Blessed Virgin will not abandon her children. This trial 
will pass.” But when it passed they realized anew how vulnerable 
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they were. Had one of them died (a strong possibility) would the 
remaining two have been able to continue the mission? The need 
for additional help seemed more crucial than ever. 

Several months before, they had received a letter from a Cana- 
dian girl, Mary Rose Douville, expressing her desire to become a 
member of the China Mission. Seven years earlier, at the age of 
twenty, she had entered the novitiate at Stanstead but left a year 
later — apparently not finding there the answer to her apostolic 
dreams. Now learning of the mission in Swatow she was moved to 
try religious life again. Rosaire was delighted. Mary Rose’s family 
was well-known in Stanstead; her brother was the young seminar- 
ian who had inadvertently mentioned the plans for a mission in 
China to the Ursuline Superior General when he had visited her 
in Rome in 1921. They could hardly hope for a more promising 
subject, and a letter was dispatched immediately: Come at once; 
don’t worry about what you will need. Everything can be provided 
for you here! 

Rose took them at their word, and on December 22 at 8a.m. she 
arrived in Swatow. Since the ship had docked earlier than expected 
there was no one to meet her at the wharf. It was not until Father 
Vogel ran over from the Bishop’s house with the news that a young 
woman had just descended from a rickshaw that the sisters knew 
they had received their first subject. Her months in the novitiate 
at Stanstead were to count as her postulantship, and so on the 
morning of her arrival, kneeling before the picture of the Holy 
Family, she was clothed with the habit of the Ursulines of the 
Roman Union, given the name Marie de St. Joseph, and formally 
received into the novitiate at Swatow. 

Earlier that year the nuns had received another inquiry about 
a possible volunteer for the mission. This had come from a Jesuit 
in Cuba, Father Chaput, who had written to Mother Winefride 
concerning a Sister Carmen de San Antonio Esplugas of the Ur- 
suline Convent in Havana. The letter had been sent on to Rosaire, 
who had written to Rome for advice. Rome regarded the request 
favorably, and in November of that year (1923) Mother Angele 
instructed Rosaire: 

I have no objections to Mother Carmen de St. Antoine 
coming to join you.* Make the necessary arrangements 
with Father Chaput and with the Prioress of Havana. 


Both Spanish and French forms of her name are used throughout the letters. 
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This community belongs to the Roman Union. It’s a long 
voyage and if necessary she can travel alone but one 
hopes that she will be able to find some other missionary 
sisters going in the direction of China. 

It would be more than a year, however, before they would hear 
again from Carmen de San Antonio, and when they did the news 
was anything but reassuring. 

With the arrival of Marie de St. Joseph the problem of a canoni- 
cally established novitiate presented itself with greater insistence, 
and Rosaire wrote to Rome urging that the recently arrived novice 
be permitted to continue her novitiate in Swatow rather than being 
sent off to Java as had been suggested. But, she concluded with 
her usual flexibility, “I leave it up to you to decide what is best. I 
don’t know the laws governing the novitiate and the postulants in 
the Roman Union, and perhaps what I am proposing is not con- 
formable to what is done there.” The answer must have been 
favorable, however, for a few months later she spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of their two Chinese novices who are “serious and devoted” 
and who take part in all the religious exercises with the exception 
of Office. She mentioned especially Helena Lau: “She is a wonder- 
ful girl who is not repelled by any work.” 
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By the end of 1924 they had also accepted the training of four 
young Hakka girls (ages 28, 20, 17, 14) who wished to become 
religious. Rosaire had already recognized the importance of having 
a plan for screening applicants. Those who aspired to religious life, 
it was decided, would live with them for a year before they were 
accepted; after which they would all return to their families for a 
period of time. Those who did not seem to be suitable for religious 
life would be told so in private. Those who were deemed suitable 
would return to begin their novitiate. “Thus no one will lose face,” 
she wrote, explaining that this was an expression for a point of 
honor — the good opinion of others. 

The Hakka were Chinese who inhabited territory northwest of 
Swatow. The nuns found their dialect easier to understand and the 
people themselves receptive to the Christian message. Sister St. 
Joseph was teaching them French and Sacred Chant and the 
Bishop was most enthusiastic, hoping to establish a school with 
the Hakka as soon as there were sufficient religious to staff it. 
“Once these young girls are professed,” Rosaire wrote, “they will 
be a great help with their own people, who are more solid than 
those of Swatow.” 

The nuns increasing awareness of their need for subjects seemed 
not to narrow their vision but rather to enlarge it. When toward 
the end of 1923 Rosaire received a letter from Rene Perros, Bishop 
of the territory of Bangkok, suggesting that Siam was a ripe field 
for evangelization, her heart expanded. + She replied at once en- 
couraging him to write directly to the Ursulines at Rome and 
assuring him that the Roman Union was deeply concerned with 
foreign missions. On January 24 Perros wrote to Mother Angele, 
outlining his needs and giving specific details of the work the 
sisters would be doing (he would like four) and a description of 
where they would be living. He would undertake the cost of the 
voyage and their living expenses until they were able to get under 
way. In the final paragraph he indicated a further advantage: “One 
more advantage — and not the least — is that it will procure for your 
congregation the establishment of a mission related to that of 
Swatow. Many Chinese Christians in Siam often return to Swatow, 
where they have family.” It would be advantageous for them to find 
there the same sisters who had instructed them in Siam. 


Since “Siam” was the official name of the country until 1939, when it was changed to 
“Thailand”, Siam is used throughout. 
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Shortly after, Rosaire herself wrote to Angele advocating that 
she respond positively to Perros’ need. “Bangkok is very rich,” she 
wrote. “The Ursulines would have the instruction of the nobility- 
princesses and ladies of the court, etc.” Realizing that her enthu- 
siasm might be misconstrued in the light of their own need, she 
concluded: “You will undoubtedly find it strange that I believe this 
foundation to be both necessary and possible at this moment when 
we are just beginning in China, but the hour of Providence is 
sometimes at odds with our resources.” 

For once Rome responded promptly and on March 4 Mother 
Angele sent out a circular letter quoting Bishop Perros’ request in 
full and appealing to Ursuline superiors throughout the world to 
be generous in encouraging mission vocations. Rosaire was de- 
lighted and wrote at once to Rome, apologizing for being importu- 
nate but reiterating her conviction that Bangkok was a “golden 
opportunity” that would enable them to be in touch with “all classes 
of people.” She would hate to see this opportunity lost. 

That spring their own fortunes improved when word came that 
within a few months they would be receiving four sisters — two 
from France and two from Jugoslavia. At once Rosaire wrote in 
some detail what the new missionaries would need: at least eight 
chemises and black cotton habits for the summer, eyeglass frames 
must be gilded, otherwise they become covered with verdigris 
which gets into the cheeks and the nose and causes infection. 
Rosaries must be mounted with copper or silver — other metal 
breaks because of the rust. They will also need four more beds and 
four mosquito nets. These things are very expensive in Swatow; 
could they be brought from France? And the last sentence, written 
in mounting excitement: “When you receive this letter, please send 
me at once the date of departure for the new missionaries.” 

The promise of four new recruits eased the tension growing 
between Rosaire and Bishop Rayssac. At the beginning of 1924 
Rosaire had written at length to Angele de Notre-Dame, warning 
her that she could expect a letter from the Bishop who was 
increasingly anxious about the future of their work. Although he 
is happy with what they are doing presently, she wrote, he is 
concerned that they will not be able to continue. He finds it strange 
that Rome seems to have taken so little interest in the mission and 
wonders whether their work is not approved. ‘Your other Ursulines 
are concerned only with the education of girls. You have big centers 
and large boarding schools,” he had said to Rosaire. “I have to know 
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what you can be held to here. I am going to write to your Superior 
General.” She had done her best to pacify him, Rosaire explained, 
assuring him that Rome knew and approved their work. “I need a 
spirit of prudence and calm that I find only in trusting prayer and 
abandonment to the Holy Family,” she concluded. 

In many ways Rayssac’s anxiety was justified. Not only was he 
concerned about the development of the mission, but affairs in 
China were becoming increasingly turbulent. Toward the end of 
January Rosaire wrote at length to the Stanstead Community, 
frankly describing the situation that faced them: 

I wonder when these lines will reach you. Religious 
persecution is imminent, here as everywhere in China. 
Every day the Bolsheviks threaten missionaries with death. 

They can destroy us without warning just as they’ve done 
at Chao-chow-Fu. Swatow is a port city, it’s true, but noth- 
ing is safe. The city is teeming with Bolsheviks. 

You would laugh to see the secular clothes we have put 
together in case we should be expelled. I think the Bishop 
would send us to Bangkok should it really become dan- 
gerous. We are in God’s hands and the Blessed Virgin will 
take care of us 

I am going to send you very soon all the documents 
relative to our foundation: the letters of Monsignor Freri, 
etc. This will be of help for your Annals and we will also 
need them for Swatow. Here if we are attacked by the 
mob, everything will be pillaged and destroyed. Persecution 
will pass but if this should be our fate, thank the Holy 
Family for your happy sisters and trust that in heaven 
we will be more closely united than during our exile. 

For the time being, however, the mission was spared, and the 
nuns turned their attention to their primary preoccupation: the 
recruiting and training of missionaries. On January 8 Father 
Lalande, Rosaire’s former spiritual director who had encouraged 
her in her initial desire for China, wrote concerning a possible 
novitiate in Montreal. He saw this as both possible and desirable 
and hoped that the Ursuline Mother General would see her way 
clear to starting this work as soon as possible. 

Less than a month later, a letter from another old friend arrived. 
Abbe Godbout, a parish priest who had known Rosaire in Stan- 
stead, now offered his presbytery in Waterville, a small town about 
twenty miles from Stanstead. The house, he explained, was suffi- 
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ciently large (seventeen rooms) for them to have a floor to them- 
selves along with a private entrance. He would offer them the 
house rent free so that their initial expenses would be minimal. “It 
is there for you; you have only to put your foot in America,” he 
concluded. 

Rosaire, delighted, wrote at once to Rome asking permission to 
make the trip to Canada to talk things over, choose a place, meet 
with a possible novice mistress, discuss finances, etc. It was not a 
bad time for her to leave the mission, she explained, and her 
expenses would be gladly taken care of by her family and friends. 
By the second week of April the necessary permission had arrived 
and Rosaire wrote hurriedly of her plans to Winefride. 

I told you I had written to Rome and offered to go over 
to Canada, provided she [Angele de Notre-Dame] ob- 
tained the permission and encouragement of our Holy 
Father. Two days ago I received a cable with the word 
“Partez” and signed “Angele.” This is not an order, how- 
ever, and if it is not necessary for me to go I will not. If 
you could arrange with Father Godbout and get Mgr. 
LaRocque’s permission to begin in Waterville it would be 
OK. If you prefer to have me come, just cable “Come.” 

I am preparing to come in May. Mgr. Rayssac says that 
it is better I should go, if necessary, than S. Ste Croix who 
is not a “business woman.” S. Ste. Croix does not want to 
leave China but like myself would do anything to start 
the novitiate. No doubt our VR Mother is sending to 
Stanstead all the papers, permissions, etc. You may open 
all but keep everything secret. I am to act in the name of 
the Roman Union wherever I have to go. 

When we get together, Mother dear, we will manage to 
have what we want, sure, sure. Father Lalande wants us 
in Montreal; Father Bonaventure, in Sorel but Father 
Godbout’s offer is the only one we can look forward to 
until we can get the resources to do the work elsewhere 
Father Godbout is so generous! He will be a great help. 
We’ll bring over plenty of embroidery and drawn work to 
pay our traveling expenses. Do not worry, Mother dear, 
we will get all the money and protection we need. We 
must do something for a novitiate or give up China. Great 
things begin with nothing, as you know. We will surely 
succeed. 
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In the end, however, for reasons that are not made clear, it was 
Ste. Croix, not Rosaire, who made the trip home to Canada to 
arrange for the establishment of a novitiate. 

By the end of May Ste. Croix was on her way, writing back to 
Swatow from Hong Kong; “I was glad that you left before the ship 
did. It made it easier on both sides. I got to bed as soon as I could 
and we had a pretty rough night. I am not just the only woman on 
board but also the only passenger.” 

Tbward the end of June she was back in her beloved Stanstead, as 
the Annalist noted: ‘Tbward the end of June the majority of the religious 
received a great surprise in seeing the arrival at our monastery, in 
the middle of a beautiful June day, our dear Sister Ste. Croix, 
returning from Swatow, China, for the purpose of establishing a 
Canadian novitiate for the recruitment of Ursuline missionaries. 
You can imagine what a warm welcome was given this dear sister, 
whom we had never expected to see again in this country.” 

The warm welcome was not universal, however, for Bishop 
LaRocque indicated unconditionally that he wanted no Ursuline 
novitiate in his diocese. Ste. Croix refused to be discouraged and 
wrote to Rosaire, “You know me; a good punch in the stomach is 
good for me. I feel stunned for the moment and then go on again.” 
But this time her optimism was unjustified. Following the visit she 
was finally able to obtain with the Bishop, he wrote at some length 
to Mother Winefride at Stanstead, reminding her that in accord 
with the agreement signed in June 1922 , the China mission 
belonged to the Roman Union and was entirely dependent upon it. 
The tone of his letter was, if not hostile, notably chilling. 

If Sister Marie de Ste. Croix, in order to sustain the 
Mission of Swatow, wants to establish a novitiate in Canada, 
she must, first of all, equip herself with a letter of authori- 
zation from the Superior General of the Roman Union as 
well as from the Vicar Apostolic of Swatow. Provided with 
this authorization she must then find a bishop, either in 
Canada or in the United State, who can and will permit 
the establishment of this novitiate in his diocese. 

You would like, Reverend Mother, to support this pious 
project. You understand, I hope, as does Sister Ste. Croix, 
that the diocese of Sherbrooke will not be your apostolic 
field, either for the establishment of a novitiate, or for 
collecting in whatever way monetary help for the mission 
of Swatow. Let me warn you in all charity, in order to 
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spare you painful disappointments, to undertake noth- 
ing without having first obtained the full and complete 
approval of the bishop of the diocese. 

With LaRocque’s adamant refusal to have a novitiate in his 
diocese, the hope of using Abbe Godbout’s house in Waterville was 
lost. Even so, Ste. Croix’s determination was not undermined. Less 
than a week after LaRocque’s letter to Mother Winefride, she wrote 
to Bishop Pietro Di Maria, Apostolic Delegate of Canada. Armed 
with a letter of introduction from Bishop Constantini, Apostolic 
Delegate of China, whom she had met in Shanghai, as well as 
documents of approbation from the Superior General of the Ursuli- 
nes, Ste. Croix pleaded her case, explaining the nature of their 
mission and the need for a house of formation for those young 
women inspired to give their lives for the evangelization of China. 

Even so, something of her initial enthusiasm had been eroded. 
The project, so simple when they had planned it in Swatow, now 
seemed full of complexity; and on July 23 she wrote to Rosaire: 
“You must understand that I must have money to fall back on. I 
can’t open a house with nothing. It would have been so easy at 
Waterville, but that is out of the question. Father Lalande is very 
kind and will do all he can to get me subjects, but he can’t give me 
money. There are now so many formalities, so many points of law. 
It’s not like olden days, when a monk took a few followers and 
opened his monastery and made his way gradually.” 

At the end of the month she wrote in detail to Angele de 
Notre-Dame, indicating what she had done so far and outlining 
her plans for the future. Accompanied by Mother Winefride she 
intended to visit Ursuline houses both in Canada and the United 
States, convinced that there were Ursulines willing to join them 
in Swatow. In Three Rivers one sister had already indicated her 
interest despite the opposition of the superior, who had always 
shown herself hostile to the Roman Union. Is she authorized to 
accept such persons? she asked. “It would be very nice if three or 
more nuns should return with me, for we could find plenty of work 
for them to do” 

August was spent visiting the Ursuline monasteries of Three 
Rivers and Quebec as well as parishes and convents belonging to 
other religious congregations. Ste Croix wrote to Rosaire in some 
amusement: “I must tell you that I gave a conference to fifty nuns 
or more at a convent in Valleyfield. I am getting over my bashful- 
ness quite a bit.” 
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Toward the end of September Ste. Croix and Winefride began 
their pilgrimage to the United States, visiting first the houses in 
Maine that had been founded from Three Rivers. From here they 
traveled to Boston to meet Father Joseph McGlinchey, Diocesan 
Director of the Propagation of the Faith, through whom they had 
been receiving regular contributions for Swatow. They were espe- 
cially indebted to Father Richard Cushing (later Cardinal Cush- 
ing), a young priest of the Boston diocese acting as chaplain for the 
Holy Cross Mission Circle. This was a small group dedicated to 
furthering the interests of the Ursuline Mission in China, founded 
largely through the zeal of Teresa Anderson, niece of Mother 
Winefride. 

No one was more constantly and practically generous than 
Teresa. Unmarried and working in Boston she found in the China 
Mission a rewarding focus for her zeal. So highly was she thought 
of that Rosaire wrote to Winefride in the fall of 1924 : “Dear Teresa! 
I am asking the Sacred Heart to give her to our mission. She is not 
too old — and what a blessing she would be to us out here She is so 
wonderfully gifted and so good.” But Teresa’s vocation seems to 
have been less visibly heroic — to continue her life of service in 
Boston. 

From Boston they continued their journey to the large monas- 
teries of the Roman Union in New York, and the Congregations of 
Cleveland and Toledo in Ohio. It was undoubtedly in the latter that 
Ste. Croix met Sister Antonio Esplugas who was enjoying some 
months with the Ursulines in Toledo on her devious way to Swatow. 
In a letter to Rosaire she indicated that Sister Antonio’s abilities 
were impressive: “Antonio is clever, I assure you, with her needle 
and paint brush and pencil. She will teach your drawing for you.” 
But Ste. Croix must have noticed something else as well — a ten- 
dency to expect to be treated with privilege. “Give her a cell, not a 
room,” she cautioned. ‘You can do what you like with mine. I do 
not want you to keep it for me, only I advise you not to begin by 
giving rooms; it will be harder to take them away again if needed. 
You understand what I mean, don’t you?” 

Everywhere they were treated with kindness and generosity. 
“The dear Ursulines; always the same everywhere,” Ste. Croix 
noted. But it was at the convent in New Rochelle, some twenty 
miles north of New York City, that they found the help they were 
seeking. From the moment of her arrival Ste. Croix was entranced, 
writing back to Stanstead: 
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Here we are in a wonderful Castle; we might imagine 
ourselves back in the sixteenth century in this beautiful 
Convent. Although the Nuns, as true Ursulines, live in 
a very plain style, the same as at home. Everywhere you 
should see the building! I cannot help thinking of the old 
Monasteries in Europe, solid wood, doors and arches, and 
above all, they have the most beautiful organ I have ever 
heard, which plays all the time during the recitation of 
the Divine Office. 

On October 16 she wrote to Rosaire, elated over their good fortune: 
Deo Gratias! St. Joseph has led me to the right place 
this time. We had a lovely reception from Reverend 
Mother Provincial [Mother Irene Gill] and all the other 
Mothers here. I shall get all hints about dress, rule, etc. 

We had scarcely been here an hour when the subject of 
the novitiate was brought up with my list of failures. 
Then, dear Mother Irene said, Would you not like to have 
the novices formed in our novitiate already existing? You 
may imagine whether I was glad! Of course, she added, 
we must consult the Superior General in Rome, but you 
know how pleased she will be to help us. Mother Irene 
will accept anyone from Canada who wishes to join. 
Thank God they will receive a good formation. The nuns 
are so kind here. I am sure Monsignor would like the 
spirit. The Ursulines are everywhere the same — simplicity. 

By November 11 Ste. Croix wrote to Swatow, saying that she 
planned to leave Montreal on November 23. She would not be 
alone! She hoped that Sister Antonio will join them before they sail 
from Vancouver and she was also bringing Miss Mary Gill, a 
Canadian girl, daughter of a friend who works on the Canadian 
Railroad. She was just eighteen, but well-educated and zealous. 
She would be useful for English, music and art, Ste. Croix ex- 
plained, adding, “She is young and extravagant but two years in 
China will help her forget the world.” Best of all she is bringing 
two postulants: Justine Vigneault, a mature young woman of 
twenty-eight and Miss Robichaux, an Acadian of thirty-five, who, 
Ste. Croix admitted, “looks a little old” but then added, “Looks don’t 
matter and they are not afraid of work.” They can pay for their 
passage over, she explained, but she asked Rosaire to get beds for 
them. “If you could get a wooden frame instead of those bamboo 
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sticks, for the mosquito nets, they wouldn’t look so crooked, and if 
they had new horses they wouldn’t have bed bugs.” 

Apparently Mother Irene Gill’s generous offer to accept any 
novices into the Roman Union novitiate could not immediately be 
put into operation. The formal permissions for such an undertak- 
ing would take time and Ste. Croix no doubt felt it was better to 
bring these young women with her to Swatow than to leave them 
without a definite plan of action. Disappointed as she must have 
been in not being able to set up a novitiate in Canada, nevertheless 
she was not returning home empty-handed. As the Stanstead 
Annalist wrote: “The trip of our dear sister did not have the 
hoped-for success. However, it did increase the rapport with the 
mission of Swatow as well as obtaining an appreciable sum of 
money for a chapel and a new school building.” 

Thus on November 23 the four missionaries boarded the train 
at Montreal for the long trip to Vancouver. For Ste. Croix it was 
the second momentous farewell to her homeland, and she felt it 
keenly. The night before her departure she wrote to Rosaire, “I 
cannot tell you how I feel for the end is near for me to leave them 
all again.” This time there were no romantic illusions; she knew 
now the loneliness, the privations, the daily anxieties of mission 
life. But she also knew what made it all possible: she loved China 
and longed to bring it to that faith in which her own life was rooted. 

Toward the end of the month, still without sign of the elusive 
Sister Antonio, they took ship for Hong Kong. They could not know 
that at almost the same date Angele de Notre-Dame was writing 
in vexation to Rosaire, warning her against accepting Antonio for 
the China mission. Sometime earlier she had arrived in New 
Rochelle from Cuba but seemed more interested in seeing the 
United States than in continuing her journey to China. On October 
4 Mother Irene, then Provincial of the Northeastern Province, 
wrote to Mother Angele in some exasperation over Sister Antonio’s 
willfulness: 

Regarding the Mother from Cuba she has not gone to 
China. I intended to write to you about her. I told her 
when she left here to go to Great Falls and await an 
opportunity to go to China, but I gave her permission to 
break her journey, if she wished, by stopping off at 
Frontenac. I knew she had her mind set on going to 
Toledo to teach Spanish for a time and in this way obtain 
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some money towards paying her way to China. I told her 
absolutely I would not give her permission for this, and 
that she could not go without your permission; but after 
remaining a short time in Frontenac she went to Toledo 
and taught Spanish there during the summer. A few 
weeks ago she wrote Mother Agnes Dunne to send on her 
trunks to Toledo. I do not know where she is just now, 
but I shall write to Toledo and find out. I do not think 
she has any intention of remaining in China even if she 
goes there. 

It was an ominous foreshadowing of her later conduct, but 
unfortunately neither Ste. Croix nor Rosaire were aware of it. 

Winter crossings were always subject to storms, and Ste. Croix, 
never a good sailor, found the voyage terrifying. “I shall never 
forget the third Sunday of Advent,” she wrote to the Stanstead 
community. “I was simply terrified. Waves like mountains and then 
we sank into deep pits. I got up and threw Holy Water out the 
window and hung three medals of the Sacred Heart, St. Benedict, 
and Our Lady of Perpetual Help, then fed the fishes and stayed in 
bed for the rest of the day.” 

After a brief visit to Kobe in Japan and a few days in Shanghai, 
they reached Hong Kong on December 24. Here they spent the day 
with the Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres, attending three Masses 
at midnight and boarding their boat for Swatow on Christmas day. 
In a letter to Stanstead written two weeks later, Ste. Croix de- 
scribed her homecoming: 

Early in the morning I was up looking out the window, 
trying to distinguish Swatow, and sure enough, we soon 
arrived to our great joy and embarked in a small boat for 
the coast. We took four rickshaws, and away we went to 
the Bishopric, unexpected to be sure. We enjoyed their 
surprise immensely. We just walked along the hall and 
knocked at Father Vogel’s door, without showing our- 
selves, and then Father went to call Monsignor Rayssac. 

And after getting his blessing he sent for Mother Supe- 
rior and the sisters, telling the boy not to say the reason. 
[They] thought some case of goods or another had arrived 
and that Monsignor wanted to surprise them. You can 
imagine if they had a surprise! As soon as our arrival was 
known, Father sent for the Christian Chinese. They all 
came running, Konia, Angela and A-He, the new aspi- 
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rants numbering three, and the new postulant, Maria 
Anna, and the dear orphans. 

The number in the community had almost tripled since their 
arrival two-and-a-half years before. With the two new Canadian 
postulants, two Chinese postulants, a novice (Sister St Joseph) and 
the three original members, they numbered eight. Mary Gill, 
although not a formal member of the community, made a valuable 
ninth worker. It was a substantial number but it did not include 
the four sisters promised by Angele de Notre-Dame the preceding 
spring. 

While Ste. Croix had been making final enthusiastic prepara- 
tions for returning to China, Rosaire had been undergoing the most 
painful disappointment of her mission life. From the moment that 
four new missionaries had been promised them, her spirits had 
risen. Her eager anticipation was obvious in her letters to Rome. 
These new missionaries, she felt, would lay to rest the Bishop’s 
increasing impatience and anxiety about the future of the mission. 
Enthusiastically she asked for details about them: their names, 
their backgrounds, their abilities. Sister Therese Mertens from 
Belgium was the senior of the group, she was told. She would be 
accompanied by a French sister, Agnes Delattre, and two Slovenian 
sisters, Raphael Vumik and Xaveria Pirc. 

While Rosaire made arrangements for their arrival in Swatow, 
the four new missionaries prepared themselves for their destiny 
by a thirty-day retreat given at the Ursuline Convent in Toumai, 
Belgium. But halfway through their retreat a letter arrived from 
Rome, explaining that the unsettled state of China with its wars 
and threat of persecution made it inadvisable to send any further 
missionaries to Swatow. They would go instead to Bangkok, pri- 
mary city of Siam, at the request of Bishop Rene Perros. 

The change in their destination was accepted without question 
and on October 23 1924, they boarded an ocean liner at Marseilles. 
“[We had] forty-three large and small pieces of luggage,” the future 
Annalist explained. “We didn’t know what we would find in Siam, 
so we took along whatever anybody gave us.” 

The letter announcing this change, written from Rome on Sep- 
tember 14, reached Rosaire in the first week of October. Without 
warning, her hopes and dreams were shattered. The letter itself, 
measured and pious, seems to have had little appreciation of what 
this sudden and insensitive decision would mean to the insecure 
China mission: 
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I have always thought that the mission at Bangkok 
was something that we should do Since your last letter 
of July 29, 1 have prayed and reflected and here is what 
we have decided. We will found Bangkok with the four 
new missionaries who will leave Marseilles by steamer 
on October 23. They will then dock at Singapore and it 
is my hope that you will be there to welcome them and 
to help them during their first days in Bangkok. I hope 
you will find it possible to leave Swatow for one or two 
weeks. I am confident that Therese de l’Enfant Jesus 
Mertens will have the ability to begin the mission in 
Bangkok, supported and assisted by you. 

I am hopeful that you will receive reinforcements from 
Canada through the instrumentality of Mother Marie de 
Ste. Croix. Please extend to his Excellency, Bishop Rays- 
sac, the expression of my religious respect and gratitude. 

I am sure that his Excellency will understand that in 
founding Bangkok our intention is to provide a support 
for the house at Swatow and to create a prospect for 
vocations 

The work at Bangkok will certainly have its trials; as 
for Swatow, the cross will be the sign that it is God's will. 
Today is the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross and the 
Sunday of Abandonment to Providence. May St. Angela 
guide you to Singapore and then to Bangkok. I bless you 
with my whole heart 

Rosaire could scarcely credit the decision. For six months she 
had lived with the expectation of four young, well-trained religious. 
With this increase in personnel it would be possible to undertake 
the work at Chao-Chow-Fu, where Bishop Rayssac had already 
begun a small house for them. In Swatow he had built an addition 
to their present convent so that there would be sufficient space for 
the new recruits. In short, he had done everything possible to 
welcome the promised missionaries. When Rosaire broke the news 
to him, his disappointment and anger were beyond control. All her 
efforts to pacify him succeeded only in enraging him further. For 
two days she waited until they were able to have a rational 
conversation before writing to Rome. The letter is a revealing 
portrait of her loyalty, her steadfastness, her courage in the face of 
obstacles, and most of all, perhaps, her forthrightness in the cause 
of justice. 
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Your letter informing me of the decision concerning the 
missionaries was, of course, a very painful surprise; the 
Bishop and the whole Vicariate were waiting for them. 
When I told him their destination, he said, “What! That 
isn’t possible! I had asked for these religious and they 
were promised me and now they are going to Bangkok! 

I must have them.” Our Bishop does not have the sweet- 
ness of Francis de Sales, you understand. This was in the 
evening. The next morning I went to the Bishopric. 
Monsignor was himself again but still very grieved and 
upset. “I have been waiting for them for a year; Bangkok 
shouldn’t get in before me.” 

I immediately wrote to Bishop Perros explaining that 
other recruits will soon follow among whom there may 
be those who know English. Then we can make the choice 
of those who would best meet his needs “You would lose 
nothing by this slight delay and both missions would be 
served. Our travelers will be advised to come directly to 
Swatow, where everything has been prepared to receive 
them. I like to think that you will do me the honor of 
assuring me that Your Grace understands the reason for 
this change — or rather the return to the original decision.” 

Oh, my dear venerated Mother, how I have suffered 
during these two days. Our whole work here is jeopard- 
ized because of the attitude of the Bishop — and he has 
every right to be disappointed. He’s not a man who knows 
how to wait. I hope we will have better luck with Monsi- 
gnor Perros. 

Unable to accept Angele’s decision as final and sure that if she 
understood the situation she would reverse her order, Rosaire took 
what seemed to her an appropriate action. She wrote a letter 
directly to the missionaries, now embarked on their journey, which 
was to be delivered to them when they reached the port of Colombo, 
telling them to ignore the instructions from Rome and come di- 
rectly to Swatow, as originally planned; she would be at the wharf 
to welcome them. Needless to say, this new order completely 
bewildered the missionaries. Young and inexperienced, they found 
themselves in an unknown country with two conflicting sets of 
directions to follow. With the help of the ship’s captain they sent a 
succinct cable to Rome: “Bangkok or Swatow? Address the answer 
to the harbor of Singapore.” On November 20 they arrived at 
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Singapore, where a cable awaited them. Their destiny was con- 
tained in a single word — “Bangkok” — and was signed by Angele 
de Notre Dame. 

Clearly the decision made in Rome was not to be reversed. For 
the next six weeks Rosaire wrestled with her own disappointment 
and the Bishop’s anger. By the beginning of December she had 
regained her equilibrium, however, and wrote to Angele: “The 
storm is over and I can raise my head again.” She had been able 
to convince Rayssac that help would be coming and he had at last 
come round to a more positive position; but, she added, “I can tell 
you confidentially that we have been in a real struggle.” 

In the same letter she provided further insight into what this 
incident had cost her as well as into her own extraordinary faith 
and religious spirit. 

As for Siam: I have not felt any obligation to write 
everything to Perros; I made my letter sound as good as 
I could. I don’t want anyone to know what passed be- 
tween the Bishop and me. I have told him the truth in 
saying that it was my insistence that brought about the 
change and that you were counting on Ste. Croix to find 
subjects for us in Canada. All’s well that ends well. My 
trial is over and the mission [of Siam] is founded. Please 
believe in my complete submission and obedience; you 
know that a bishop can be a very formidable person at 
certain times. 

The trial had come at the worst of times — when Ste. Croix, on 
whom Rosaire had always relied for counsel and understanding, 
had been thousands of miles away. Small wonder that when she 
and her three young recruits arrived unexpectedly on the morning 
of December 26 they were greeted with indescribable joy. It was a 
Christmas gift beyond compare. 




Chapter Four 


“We must have Chinese Ursulines” 


Despite typhoons, typhoid, minimal financial resources and a 
woeful slowness in learning Chinese, in the two-and-a-half years 
since their arrival the three pioneers had successfully initiated a 
number of projects. From the beginning Ste. Croix had, despite 
limited skill and even more limited supplies, carried on the work 
of a dispensary. In addition she had devoted herself to the daily 
pressing needs of abandoned children. The tumbledown shack that 
was the only place available for this work disgusted them all with 
its filthy floor, its dark, windowless rooms and unhealthy air. A 
decision had to be made whether to use their small funds for a 
school or for suitable space for the Holy Childhood. The decision 
went in favor of the babies. In January, 1923— just six months after 
their arrival — the unsanitary shack came down; and a year and a 
half later, on June 26, 1924, feast of the Sacred Heart, a new 
building was formally blessed under the title of the Infant Jesus. 

No sooner was this small building completed than work began 
on a three-room construction that, as Rosaire wrote in her diary, 
“will soon give us the ability to exercise our vocation as Ursulines.” 
At first this very basic school was open to any child in the neigh- 
borhood. There were no fees, no age limitations, no scholastic 
requirements. Since at this time the “teachers” knew little Chi- 
nese, the school was more helpful in promoting mutual acquain- 
tance than in formal learning. It was an adequate beginning, 
however, for the pupils and their families were doubtless moti- 
vated more by curiosity than by the desire for education. 

Their third project was a workshop — a place where women could 
be gathered together to be taught various kinds of needlework. The 
purpose was threefold: to provide an atmosphere for basic Chris- 
tian instruction, to pay a wage that would help these impoverished 
women live, to provide the nuns with handicrafts that they could 
then sell abroad. This was a popular undertaking for Western 
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missionaries and not long after their arrival Rosaire had traveled 
to Kit- Yang, some two hours distant from Swatow, to see whether 
she could commission some needlework she could then sell in 
America. Her trip was unsuccessful, however: “They saw me for 
what I am— a white person— so they raised the price and I came 
home without any orders.” 

Although the nuns had made no plans for accepting orphan girls, 
yet the need compelled them to do what they could for these 
children, frequently deformed in some way that made them useless 
and unwelcome to their families. Because of malnutrition and a 
lack of hygiene, they were prey to all manner of disease. In the fall 
of 1924, Rosaire wrote: “Our little deaf-mute is very sick— typhoid 
from all appearances. Sister Marie de l’lncarnation bathes her in 
cold water several times a day.” And later she wrote of the difficulty 
of isolating a little girl who had been diagnosed as a leper until 
such time as they could get her to a home that took care of such 
victims.. 

_ Tales of their kindness spread, and soon old women, too poor and 
sick to provide for themselves, came looking for help. They did their 
best to find beds for them, although frequently the bed was no more 
than a little patch of floor with a quilt to protect them from the 
cold. The old women were far less tractable than the children, and 
Ste. Croix wrote of being at her wits’ end with an old lady’who 
poked into everything so that the beleaguered nuns lost even 
minimal privacy. But in their own way they were lovable, and Ste. 
Croix was grateful for the amusement they sometimes provided. 
Of one of them she wrote, “We found her downstairs on a very hot 
day, fanning the statue of the Sacred Heart with all her might 
Imagine if we didn’t laugh!” 

Clearly all of these projects demanded an outlay of money. 
Although the Propagation of the Faith, through the help of faithful 
Bishop Fren, sent them a sum of money each month for the 
expenses of the Holy Childhood, it was never enough to provide for 
the increasing number of sick and abandoned infants brought to 
their door. Even the workshop had to be temporarily relinquished for 
want of funds. One available means of increasing their income was 
through teaching those subjects that were of interest to the wealth- 
ier Chinese families: primarily English but also art and music. 

Rosaire, who was perfectly bilingual (English/French), did her 
best to build up a small class of paying pupils; but with the other 
demands of her day she was hard pressed to find the time. In a 
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letter to Winefride toward the end of 1924, she wrote that she was 
teaching English to eight Chinese children who paid well. “We have 
an able woman in charge of the Holy Childhood who costs us $9.00 
a month,” she continued, “but it’s worth it. We can’t do it all.” 

Ste. Croix, with a very minimal knowledge of music, was pressed 
into service for forming a church choir and playing the organ but 
by no stretch of the imagination was she competent to give music 
lessons. As for art — it was beyond them all. 

Although they were stretched to the limit in every way, yet 
Bishop Rayssac had already looked beyond the needs of Swatow to 
the city of Chao-Chou-Fu, some two hours distant. In the summer 
of 1924 Rosaire had written to Rome explaining that the Bishop 
wanted two or three sisters to go there. It was a pretty city with a 
substantial Catholic population but difficult because they would 
be without Mass on some days. But, she added, “Our little convent 
is right in the courtyard of the church, close to the sanctuary where 
Jesus always is.” 

Ste. Croix had already volunteered for this post while she was 
still in Canada; and on January 22, less than a month after her 
return, she and Marie de l’lncarnation set off for the new mission. 
Three days later Rosaire arrived for the blessing of their house, 
which was dedicated to the Sacred Heart and to Venerable Marie 
de Tlncarnation. 

Their initial work at Chao-Chou-Fu was much the same as at 
Swatow: to establish a Holy Childhood, always desperately needed 
to provide minimal shelter for abandoned babies, and to set up a 
workroom where older orphan girls could be trained in needlework. 
During the first year infants from Swatow were brought up every 
few weeks to the less crowded and healthier atmosphere of Chao- 
Chou-Fu. Ste. Croix, always with a sense of humor, narrated one 
of these trips for Winefride. Mademoiselle Vigneault (now Sister 
Aimee de l’Eucharistie) was to leave Swatow accompanied by 
“Mary Gill, an old woman and three babies. Everything was 
prepared, besides a basket of potatoes, condensed milk, etc., two 
suitcases and I don’t know what else.” But in the confusion Mary 
found she didn’t have enough money to pay the rickshaw man and 
so missed the train. “Poor Mary came back crying with three 
babies, all the baggage, and the old woman into the bargain.” 

From the beginning their work expanded rapidly, and Sister 
Helena, their first Chinese postulant, was sent from Swatow to 
help them. In her Easter letter that year, Ste. Croix wrote to 
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Early mission days. Marie de St. Joseph and Marie de l’lncarnation, c.1930. 


Stanstead: Here we are in our new home, hard at work. Incarna- 
tion is up to her eyes in work with her new charges — over thirty 
orphans in the workroom. I teach English in the Chinese school.” 
Two months later Marie de l’lncamation wrote to her sister Laurette 
that the number of orphans had increased and that they had as 
many as eighteen infants in the Holy Childhood. “And that is not 
all,” she continued: 

We have also taken some old pagan women and last 
week we took in a blind woman with three children. In 
order to feed and clothe them all we receive $100 a month 
from the Propagation of the Faith, although we regularly 
spend close to $200. Our orphans alone consume about 
$50 worth of rice a month; and we must also provide 
something to drink as well as rice for our old ladies, a 
little meat, which is very dear, and milk to nourish the 
babies, along with clothing and our own expenses. De- 
spite our poverty we would dearly love to help another 
class of persons: women who are unsuccessfully looking 
for work. We would like to build a workroom for these 
poor women who become so discouraged that they com- 
mit suicide. Recently very near our convent a woman 
between thirty and forty years old drowned herself in 
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despair. Her husband had no work and she could not get 
enough money to nourish her three little children How 
sad! I long for the day when we will be able to receive 
these poor wretched victims who are so numerous here 
in our Chao-Chou-Fu. 

Despite their successful beginning and their dreams for the 
future, 1925 was to be a year fraught with difficulty. In the annual 
report of the Vicariate of Swatow written by Bishop Rayssac for 
the Missions Etrangeres de Paris we read: “This year has been for 
us the most painful we have ever had to live through. What we 
have feared has happened. Never has the country experienced so 
much trouble.” 

The Bolshevist Party, which had been gaining strength espe- 
cially among the workers and young students, had succeeded in 
dominating part of the south. By the first week of March they 
triumphantly entered Swatow and Chao-Chou-Fu, encountering 
no resistance. “On their arrival,” the report continued, “they began 
to preach their Communist doctrines. Students — but above all 
workers and day laborers — went along with it. The promises were 
so beautiful how could one resist such an unparalleled invitation? 
For many it was the realization of a dream.” 

By June the nuns’ initial confidence that this was no more than 
another of China’s constant upheavals was eroded. “Persecution 
everywhere,” Ste. Croix wrote to Teresa Anderson in Boston, “es- 
pecially in all the principal cities — Canton, Shanghai, Swatow. In 
Chao-Chow-Fu we are always being bothered by troops. At present 
the Bolshevists are making trouble everywhere.” And a little later 
she wrote to Stanstead: “We never know what is going to turn up. 
We are ready for anything and yet we are going on as though there 
were nothing. There is a great deal of trouble in the interior. Three 
chapels are taken by the Bolshevists. They just throw out every- 
thing they do not want and live in them. It’s so sad. China is in a 
terrible state.” 

In early July Ste. Croix and Marie de l’lncarnation left for a short 
visit to Swatow. While they enjoyed the opportunity of being 
together for the Feast of the Visitation and of renewing their vows, 
they found the atmosphere of the city frightening. On her return 
to Chao-Chou-Fu, Ste. Croix wrote at length to Stanstead: 

Perhaps news of the troubles in Swatow have already 
reached you. We are living in a very uncertain, unsettled 
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state at the present time. What is to come? We do not 
know! Is it persecution, expulsion, or martyrdom? 

We remained one night in Swatow, and during that 
night three hotels were wrecked completely, inside and 
out. The hotel keeper was beaten terribly because he, 
being a Chinese, passed for an English subject. The 
following day every European, especially the English, 
was forced to give up all their Chinese servants.... The 
Russians are at the back of all this.... While they were in 
Swatow, not only the pagans but even one of our own 
Catholic boys joined the anti-foreign processions.... For 
a long time these diabolic processions have paraded 
through the streets of Swatow and Chao-Chow-Fu call- 
ing out insults and vengeance on the heads of all foreign- 
ers and against all religions, telling the people and 
announcing by printed papers that now “There is to be 
liberty! There is no God!” 

Here we have no government, no law. Those who 
should have the right have it only in name. We are 
governed by the Bolshevists. There has already been so 
much war in China that one hardly gives these things a 
second thought, although this persecution has been ex- 
pected since a long time. Well, whatever happens will be 
God’s dear will, or by His permission, so, being in His 
hands we have but to wait. Pray for us, dear Mothers and 
Sisters, that we may have grace and strength to meet 
anything, even death, if needs be. 

I shall try and write as often as possible, even only a 
line; and immediately things are decided for us, we will 
write. If anything tragic occurs to any of us, we will cable. 

I do not regret having returned. My only fear would be 
that this trouble might prevent me from returning to my 
dear China if I were still in Canada. So you see I am 
happy to be where I am, and for nothing would I leave, 
unless compelled to do so. 

Although hatred was incited against all foreigners, it was at first 
directed principally at the English. A boycott was placed on all 
English ships, and for weeks they lay in the harbor unable to load 
or unload cargo. This had repercussions for more than just the 
English because, as Rosaire pointed out in a letter to Stanstead, 80 % 
of their provisions came from English trade. Clearly the boycott 
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would be a serious disruption and ultimately could lead to famine. 
Prohibiting Chinese from working for foreigners had left many 
poor people out of work at a time when food prices were rising daily. 

It was clear now that this was more than one of China’s momen- 
tary upheavals. The seriousness of the persecution forced the nuns 
to face the problem of what might happen to their work. How could 
they best protect the older orphans? they pondered. It seemed 
pointless to move them to another location when they could not be 
sure of their safety. Finally, they decided that should things grow 
worse they would try to place them with Chinese Christian fami- 
lies. As for themselves, they would remain as long as they could. 
If they were expelled or if the Bishop decided they should leave, 
they would probably go to Siam or even to Java, where they were 
assured of a welcome. 

Throughout the summer, news of increased persecution reached 
Swatow: a priest in the interior kidnapped and held for $600 
ransom; another imprisoned until his congregation paid $300; a 
Protestant minister robbed and beaten. In October they learned 
that seven Dominicans had been imprisoned and then released 
with the exception of two priests who were being held for ransom. 
“A brother was sent to Swatow to get money to ransom them— 
$10,000, no small sum. This is why we have to be careful not to 
expose ourselves, for this is the game they are now playing,” 
Rosaire wrote. 

Despite their anxieties the missions at Swatow and Chao-Chou- 
Fu remained relatively safe. Although the Bolshevists were clearly 
masters of the city, Christmas in Swatow was celebrated with full 
ceremony and without interruption. Yet each day was full of uncer- 
tainty, as they knew they had no security against this powerful force. 
In December Ste. Croix wrote an intimately revealing letter to Sister 
Marie de lTmmaculee Conception, her former novice mistress. 

Mother dear, I have passed through real trials of fear, 
but, Deo Gratias, that is now all passed away, and I feel 
ready for anything that may turn up. I am sure St. 
Joseph will protect us all, and if called on to give up our 
lives one day, well, we will have the grace for that. Who 
would not be happy to die for the name of Christ and for 
the Gospel. Death would not be an evil — but to be impris- 
oned in a Chinese prison! No, sir, I would rather die and 
would quickly say so and resist till they would be glad to 
kill me in order to get rid of me! 
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Despite the turmoil around them, the nuns continued their 
works. On January 27, the feast of St. Angela, their new school 
building was dedicated to the Holy Family with St. Angela as 
patron. On February 28, following Chinese New Year, they began 
classes there. They were now also able to have their own chapel, 
largely through the help of the Ursulines of New York who had 
generously contributed $500. 

At the beginning of 1925 before the threat of persecution had 
become so imminent, Rosaire received a disconcerting request 
from Angele de Notre-Dame. The newly-founded mission of Siam 
was in serious straits, she wrote. No sooner had the four young 
missionaries arrived than they contracted severe cases of typhoid. 
Therese de l’Enfant Jesus, the superior, was the most seriously 
affected. For weeks she was close to death and even though the 
crisis was now over she was still very sick. Young and inexperi- 
enced, they were desperately in need of help, help that Angele 
hoped Rosaire would provide. 

It is hard to imagine how such a request was received. No one 
had suffered more in the affair of Siam than Rosaire, and now she 
was being asked to leave China, in the midst of its own difficulties, 
to give help to Siam. If Rosaire was willing to comply with the 
request, Bishop Rayssac was not. He still harbored resentment 
over the way Siam had been considered before him. Three times 
Rosaire asked his permission to leave and three times he refused. 
It was only in the spring when he was about to leave for Rome for 
his ad limina visit that he gave a grudging assent: “Do what you 
want” was the most gracious consent he could manage. The fact 
that Angele had given Rosaire permission to bring back with her 
one of the Bangkok missionaries may have softened his reply. 

By April 10 Rosaire was in Bangkok after a voyage of six days, a 
time she had used to make her annual retreat, which she had begun 
but had not been able to finish in October. Only on her arrival did 
she learn that Marie Therese Mertens, accompanied by Xaveria Pirc, 
had left for Java on the advice of the doctor; they were not scheduled 
to return until early May. Once she recovered from her initial 
disappointment, Rosaire rejoiced in the opportunity of getting to 
know the mission that she hoped would in the future be closely 
linked to that of China. She was delighted to meet Agnes Delattre 
and Raphael Vurnik — her first real contact with Ursulines of the 
Roman Union — as well as Bishop Perros, with whom she had 
begun the correspondence that had culminated in the Siam mission. 
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Although she saw the potential in what the Ursulines had 
undertaken in Siam, she also saw some dangers as she later wrote 
to Angele de Notre-Dame. She worried that their housing was not 
adequate and that there was no place for them to get fresh air 
without leaving the cloister. Even more important, she felt they 
were working too much without a moment of relaxation. “They do 
everything: supervision, care of the children, teaching, the kitchen- 
too much. They themselves did that in the beginning, she acknow- 
ledged, but now she realized how foolish it was. It would be far 
better to pay a little in order to get some help. “IVe tried to say 
this,” she wrote, “but I don’t think I’ve been understood.” 

It must have been clear to Rosaire during her weeks in Siam 
that part of the difficulty in the mission was the friction between 
Mane Therese Mertens and Xaveria Pirc. Marie Therese, as Rosaire 
wrote later, was of a nervous temperament, inclined to cut things 
too fine, and make too much of her role as superior. Xaveria, on 
the other hand, was quick, impulsive and immensely self-confi- 
dent. During the superior’s illness, Xaveria, at the Bishop’s injunc- 
tion, had taken charge; but Marie Therese upon her return to 
health found Xaveria’s decisions arrogant and officious. It was 
undoubtedly a skillful stroke of diplomacy that led Rosaire to 
choose Xaveria as the sister she would bring back with her to 
China. 

Although Xaveria later acknowledged that she had wept bitterly 
when she was told that she must leave Siam for China, in the long 
run this change expanded and confirmed her mission vocation. Her 
talents were exactly what China needed: she was a trained musi- 
cian and a skillful artist. She had a gift for languages and was 
endowed with immense energy. She was all that Rosaire had hoped 
for, and in her letters to Rome she had nothing but praise for her: 
she was generous, energetic, a model for the novices, an ingenious 
teacher. She was, it was true, a little immature— perhaps because 
she was spoiled in her family — and tended to want things done as 
they were done at home. She must develop more discretion, more 
patience and prudence in her words. 

“I try each day to show her,” Rosaire wrote that fall to Angele, 
“that before all we are the daughters of the Roman Union, for ming 
one heart and one soul, so that it matters very little what our 
country of origin is. I often say to her, ‘We cannot do as they do in 
big communities; we must sacrifice our lovely ceremonies, etc., but 
if we are charitable, if we know how to excuse, to always see the 
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good side of people, we will be happy and the Cor Unum et Anima 
Una will be the mark by which one will recognize us as daughters 
of the Roman Union.”’ 

The task of forming good subjects for their mission was a pro- 
found care for Rosaire. The dream of a Canadian novitiate was now 
delayed indefinitely, and meanwhile Rome had given permission 
for a canonical novitiate in Swatow. There were now six sisters in 
formation, and the burden of their training devolved on Rosaire. 
Watching the Chinese aspirants and postulants and meditating on 
the latest papal encyclical on missions, (. Maximum Illud, 1919), 
Rosaire began to work out a strong position for formation of native 
vocations — a position that she recognized ran counter to the train- 
ing provided in many other religious congregations. The letter she 
wrote to Angele de Notre-Dame in July 1925 is striking for its 
courage and its progressive thought: 

The Sacred Congregation has asked us earnestly not 
to Europeanize the Chinese, not to impose French obli- 
gations. For us this means to speak Chinese in the 
novitiate. Chinese who are missionaries feel inferior 
with us. They are with their own people, and they have 
the right to that privilege and respect that are not 
accorded them. Everywhere they are made to follow after 
the European missionaries without the seniority of their 
profession being taken into account. In the convents the 
native religious cannot aspire to important charges. Yet 
today the Church wishes to counter this. This is what I 
understand, and I would like, as a true daughter of St. 
Angela, to follow the voice of Rome. 

Perfect as these long-established religious missionary 
congregations are, I do not find in them what is required 
of us. It is my impression that we must blend religious 
formation without wishing to make our Chinese either 
French or English. It is this above all that requires our 
time and study. I have gathered this information a little 
bit from all over, and I see that we cannot copy what 
others do. We must have Chinese Ursulines who in times 
of necessity, in time of persecution can direct our works 
and replace us in all our duties and charges. This, Rev- 
erend Mother, is what I think. 

Their Chinese postulants were doing well; they were pious and 
docile and not afraid of work. Sister St. Joseph (Rose Douville) had 
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conquered her fears and doubts and was eager to make her first 
vows. Sister Aimee de l’Eucharistie (Justine Vigneault) was a solid 
and intelligent subject. As for Sister Marie de l’Assomption (Made- 
moiselle Robichaux), Rosaire had her doubts; she was, perhaps, 
too old to adjust to religious life. Along with Xaveria Pirc they now 
formed a sizable group. 

They still waited for the elusive Sister Antonio from whom they 
had heard nothing. Despite Angele’s warning that Antonio’s un- 
authorized journeyings showed a lack of religious spirit, both 
Rayssac and Rosaire agreed to accept her. Finally on October 13 
she arrived. Clearly the long voyage had exhausted her and she 
took to her bed at once. This seemed quite understandable espe- 
cially to Ste. Croix who always suffered wretchedly from sea travel. 
As soon as she recovered Rosaire intended to send her to Chao- 
Chou-Fu where her clever fingers would be invaluable in training 
the orphans in the workshop. 

Autumn of 1925 was a busy period. On October 21, feast of St. 
Ursula, Rosaire celebrated the silver jubilee of her religious pro- 
fession, an event which was commemorated in Stanstead as well 
as in Swatow. That month the annalist at Stanstead noted: “The 
Silver Jubilee of the Mother Prioress of Swatow brought a number 
of gifts to the mission during this difficult period when China is 
engaged in endless struggle and when the threats of the Bol- 
shevists as well as the threat of famine, resulting from the war, 
always hangs over them.” On a lighter note various songs were 
composed for the occasion, one of which — set to the traditional 
melody of 'St. Malo’ — ran: 

Que les socialistes 
Laissent la Chine en paix 
Que tous les Bolchevistes 
S’en aillent a jamais! 

For Rosaire, however, the occasion evoked a certain nostalgia, 
apparent in her letter to Winefride. She thanked her for her special 
greetings, for sharing the view from her window in Stanstead, and 
then added: 

How often I looked over those beautiful fields from my 
own little cell: the green clover, the tall stalks of corn, the 
golden wheat, the hills — all this still appeals to my heart 
and makes me yearn for heaven. I love my mission life 
above all things but when my task will be ended, oh! I 
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shall be glad indeed! I shall feel like a schoolgirl going 
home for vacation. 

There was little time to indulge nostalgia, for just a month later, 
on November 25 — feast of the foundation of the Ursulines — the 
clothing ceremony for their postulants took place. As early as 
October 3 Rosaire had written to Stanstead about the difficulties 
of getting their religious clothing ready. “Guimpes, bands, veils, 
etc., were made with whatever we could find in our trunks. There 
was very little that was new — and for good reason: material is very 
expensive these days.” But whatever difficulty there was in pre- 
paring for the occasion, the ceremony more than made up for it. 
Bishop Rayssac presided, assisted by twelve missionary priests 
who helped with the singing of the Litany of the Saints, the Veni 
Creator and the Te Deum. “It was a solemn and imposing cere- 
mony,” Rosaire wrote to Angele de Notre-Dame the following 
month: “Many of the Chinese were present and our little pupils 
sang some beautiful things in Chinese and in Latin under the 
direction of Mother St. Joseph. Pray for our [seven novices] that 
they become true Ursuline missionaries.” 

Yet even this joy was tempered with anxiety. Just five days 
earlier, Ste. Croix had written from Chao-Chou-Fu: “For the past 
three days there have been parades through the streets of Swa- 
tow — fireworks day and night, also drums and such a racket to 
welcome the Bolshevists with Russians at their head. You know 
we have absolutely no protection in Chao-Chou-Fu except from 
Heaven. That is the best — if only we can remember it in time!” 

Despite the hostile atmosphere, Sister St. Joseph’s profession 
took place in the chapel at Swatow on December 31, 1925. The first 
profession of the China mission! But this event had an unanticipated 
shadow cast by the continued ill-health of Sister Antonio. As soon as 
she had recovered from the fatigue of her travels, Rosaire sent her to 
Chao-Chow-Fu. But it was soon clear that Antonio was troubled by 
something more than fatigue. In early November Ste. Croix wrote 
in her usual kindly way: “She is anything but well. She is such a 
clever person, clever in every way — with her needle, painting, etc. If 
she has the health she will be able to render us much service. She 
is here with us in CCF. Being of a very cheerful disposition, she 
makes our recreation more interesting than when we were alone.” 

Her ailment was diagnosed as severe heart trouble. Soon her 
“cheerful disposition” was overshadowed by a difficult and de- 
manding personality. On the day they were to leave for Sister St. 
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Joseph’s profession, Antonio had a “crisis” and so both Ste. Croix 
and Marie de l’Incarnation were forced to remain home with her. 
She seemed so ill that they thought she was near death and 
arranged for her to have the Last Sacraments. A few days later 
Sister St. Joseph came on a surprise visit, and Antonio was able to 
return to Swatow with her. “She was carried on a sedan chair to 
the station,” Ste. Croix explained, “and then from the train on 
another chair to the convent in Swatow, and we went after the 
Kings’ Day to bring her trunk, etc.” 

This was a bitter blow to Rosaire, but she said little about it 
except for a succinct sentence in a letter to her confidante, Wine- 
fride: “St. Anthony is an invalid, but God’s will be done. It teaches 
us to be prudent in the future.” 

Although in both Swatow and Chao-Chow-Fu they had been able 
to celebrate Christmas without incident, the threat of persecution 
was all around them. In one of the Protestant churches on Christ- 
mas morning the whole congregation was forced to sit and listen 
to some young men haranguing against religion. In another church 
they were not satisfied with preaching but also broke the windows. 
“Religious persecution is imminent here as everywhere in China,” 
Rosaire wrote on the last day of January. “The city is teeming with 
Bolsheviks. You would laugh to see the secular dress we have made for 
ourselves in case we are expelled. We are in His divine hands and 
the Blessed Virgin will take care of us. St. Joseph has already taken 
care of us in the typhoon; he will be here to guide us if we must go.” 

Only a few weeks later the threats turned into reality at Chao- 
Chou-Fu as a band of some twenty soldiers, armed with ropes and 
sticks and iron bars, came to take the priest prisoner. Ste. Croix 
and Marie de llncarnation were just finishing their dinner when 
a servant came running to tell them of the danger. Unable to see 
what was going on, they did what they could to protect themselves. 

All this time we were closing up our shutters and doors 
and had just entered the [adjacent] Chinese house when 
they knocked the door down and reached our house. As 
they told the Chinese, they had nothing to fear; they only 
wanted to rid themselves of the Priest. (Their hatred was 
against foreigners.) They came and went all afternoon; 
they went into the church and talked and laughed but 
did nothing much. All this time we were sitting in a 
Christian’s house on a Chinese bed — that being the only 
furniture — with lots of little chickens walking around 
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our feet. We sat there praying and awaiting our fate, not 
knowing what had become of the Father and not knowing 
who were our friends or our enemies. In the end the police 
came but told us they had no power over the soldiers. 

Clearly persecution had begun. Despite the obvious signs, Bishop 
Rayssac wrote in his summary of the year 1925: “The past year has 
not been good, but it has not been as bad as predicted.” Even so, 
he described the increasing number of demonstrations, the erup- 
tion of strikes, the continued boycott against the English. Many 
Protestant ministers had been forced to leave their posts; others 
were being held for ransom. And, he admitted, he could see little 
chance of the hostilities coming to a close. “It would be a mistake,” 
he continued, “to believe that the Christian religion is attacked 
solely because it has brought in foreigners and is preached by 
them. This is the most popular argument; but in fact it is the 
last of the reasons. The first is the idea that 'Christianity is an 
obstacle to the development of the human person.’ A translation of 
the famous dictum from Moscow: 'Religion is the opiate of the 
people.’” 

Despite the atmosphere of increasing menace, Rayssac contin- 
ued his plans for the sisters to open a third mission, in the small 
town of Hopo, several days’ journey by boat from Swatow. In fact, 
the plans for such a mission had begun sometime in 1924. Ste. 
Croix had been back from Canada only two weeks when she and 
Rosaire, along with Angela, one of their Chinese postulants, had 
made the journey to investigate the site. They left by steamer early 
on the morning of January 6, armed with blankets, enough food 
for six days and some men to guide and help them with their 
luggage. 

Ste. Croix, despite the hazards of the journey, managed to keep 
notes along the way. They traveled westward, arriving at Kit- Yang 
the first night, where they were hospitably welcomed in a Chinese 
convent. “The missionary fathers and the Christians came out to 
meet us,” she wrote. “We went to the chapel and the Christians 
said the rosary; of course you know it takes time. This was followed 
by Benediction. My knees were almost worn out. We ate a fine 
supper and slept on boards; passed a good night.” 

The second night was a little more difficult. It was 9:30 in the 
evening by the time they reached Mi-Oh. By that time, as Ste. 
Croix described, “The gates were locked and the high walls were 
quite mysterious looking. Our boatman called several times and 
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finally was told which gate to enter. All these precautions were on 
account of thieves.” The next day they were back on their boat by 
8:30. “And here we are on the most beautiful river. I never saw 
such scenery in my life, but imagine what kind of journey we 
undertook — and at what a price. We have two boatmen, one to push 
and the other to pull the boat. They are always in the water; then 
they get in the boat for a few minutes to drive along with poles but 
jump in the water a moment later and pull away. That’s the reason 
we are so long going. We sit at the bottom of the boat with a bamboo 
covering to protect us from the rain and cold at night, for we are 
supposed to pass two nights on this boat. I hope you will not mind 
my scribbling but I could not do better on the way.” 

By morning of the fifth day the boatmen told them they were 
close to Hopo, and the decision was made to walk the last few miles. 
They were soon to discover that they had been far too optimistic, 
as Ste. Croix noted: 

Well, we walked and walked through the loveliest 
groves and fields of rice, groves of bamboo trees that 
looked like fern, and graceful fields of sugar cane. Every- 
thing in fact was simply beautiful, such beauty I never 
saw before. The lovely mountains, the rivers and every- 
thing was wonderful. I fell into a ditch— one foot only— 
but the fall left me sprawling across the field. After a good 
laugh and wiping off the mud we went on again — passed 
villages here and there, but the people were all pagans. 
Now we had been walking four hours and we sat down 
to rest; we were so tired out and not believing our guides 
any more. There seemed no end to our journey; already 
we had walked ten or twelve miles — and fasting. We were 
soon met by a Chinese priest, Father Lin. We were so 
glad to see him and Mother Superior said, ‘Give us your 
blessing, Father, that we may have courage to go on.’ But 
he said that we were not far from the mission and that 
he would have chairs sent for us. 

They arrived at Hopo in mid-afternoon, five days after their 
departure from Swatow. Indefatigable, they at once began plans 
for opening a mission. On January 10 land was purchased for the 
sum of approximately $1200 U.S. and a rough document drawn up 
indicating that their principal work would be the formation of 
Chinese religious for the purpose of training them as catechists. 
The spirituality they would adopt would be the Marian spirituality 
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of Blessed Louis Marie de Montfort as explained in his classic 
treatise, “Secret of Mary.” Both Ste. Croix and Rosaire had made 
this consecration while still in Canada; but it was the pastor of the 
little village, Father Auguste Veaux, whose life was shaped by his 
profound Marian devotion, who required this as the foundation of 
their mission. “We, the undersigned,” the document concluded, 
“accept with great joy and lively gratitude the gift and conditions 
for the greater glory of Mary Queen of Hearts and that of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, her Divine Son.” 

Everything at Hopo impressed them: the wide green fields, 
fertile and cool; the distant mountains with their purple haze; the 
young women who would become the Company of Chinese Virgins; 
most particularly, Father Veaux whose dedication moved Ste. 
Croix to compare him to the Cure d’Ars. During their few days 
there, they talked with the neighboring Christians, they walked 
the narrow path through rice fields to the distant village, they 
measured their land and made plans for erecting their buildings. 
Hopo seemed ideal in every way. No matter that they hadn’t been 
able to undress properly in the nine days they were away from 
Swatow, Hopo had given them a buoyancy and optimism that they 
sorely needed. By the time the nuns were ready to return to 
Swatow, the Ursuline mission of Hopo had been formally agreed 
upon; and a new work — that of the formation of the Chinese 
Virgins — initiated. 

“We left Hopo early Tuesday morning,” Ste. Croix wrote, “the 
moon still being visible; and we walked to the boat by the light of 
the lantern, across narrow paths with water on both sides.” This 
time when they reached Mi-Oh, they found that despite its protec- 
tive walls it had fallen into enemy hands. The little village was 
filled with soldiers, stealing as usual whatever they could. Fearing 
trouble if they went ashore, they convinced their boatmen to keep 
to the river all night. Only later did the the nuns discover how 
fortunate their decision had been. For Mi-Oh had been terrorized 
by the brutality of the invaders, who beat one Chinese Christian 
almost to death while dragging others away in chains. Cold and 
exhausted but unharmed, the nuns finally reached the haven of 
Kit-Yang the next morning; and the following day they were back 
at Swatow. 

They now knew firsthand the perils of the journey, but it in no 
way diminished their resolution. They recognized that both the 
state of the country and their limited numbers would necessitate 
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the postponement of the foundation; but even these obstacles did 
not obscure the dream. As soon as a house could be built and two 
or three religious made available they would begin their work at 
Hopo. “It will be our third mission,” Rosaire wrote proudly to 
Stanstead. 



Chapter Five 


“We never know from day to day” 


Fifteen months after their initial trip to Hopo, the nuns were 
able to open their third mission. The convent building, although 
still not quite finished, was dedicated on March 25 . From the 
beginning, Ste. Croix had volunteered to undertake the new work, 
and her offer had been accepted. “I am proud of her generous 
devotion,” Rosaire wrote to Teresa Anderson in Boston, “and will 
endeavor to help her in every way in my power.” 

That spring shortly before starting out on the long, difficult trip 
to Hopo, Ste. Croix wrote at some length to Stanstead. The tone of 
her letter is clear indication of what this separation was to cost her. 

It is not without regret that I leave my dear Sisters 
behind, all my dear little children, Virgins and old women, 
and our nice mission in Chao-Chow-Fu. Also Swatow, 
Monseigneur, Mother Superior [Rosaire], whom I shall 
be able to see only about twice a year. But there is work 
to be done in Hopo, and if God has chosen me — poor 
instrument as I am — to start this work, well, I ask, dear 
Mothers and Sisters, that you obtain for me great gener- 
osity and detachment. We don’t know how much we are 
attached until we have to leave. 

Her companions on this venture were two young Hakka girls 
and Mademoiselle Robichaux, the Acadian woman whom Ste. 
Croix had brought back from Canada with her. Although she had 
begun her novitiate upon her arrival in China with the name Marie 
de l’Assomption, it became clear as the months passed that Made- 
moiselle Robichaux did not have a religious vocation. Rosaire, 
feeling that she was too old to make the radical adjustment 
religious life demanded and yet not wishing to reject her when she 
had sacrificed so much, suggested that she stay on with them to 
work as a catechist and to visit the sick and the destitute. It was 
with this vocation in view that she accompanied Ste. Croix to Hopo. 
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Convent at Hopo, now used as a novitiate for sisters 
of the Patriotic Church. Photo taken 1993 


From the beginning both Rosaire and Ste. Croix had great 
hopes for the Hopo mission. Part of their enthusiasm stemmed 
from the terrain. “This mission would make you think of Stan- 
stead,” Rosaire wrote, describing the fertile plains, the lush green 
fields, the mountains rising in the distance. Although so far it had 
been largely evangelized by Protestant missionaries, the nuns found 
the people spread throughout many small villages — friendly and 
disposed to “receive the light of faith.” The priests of the Missions 
Etrangeres had already built two small chapels in the villages of 
Hopo and Lok-teng where more than 3,000 people gathered on 
Sundays. 

Rosaire’s glowing vision for the future was tempered, however, 
by Ste. Croix’s realistic account of daily life. Toward the end of May 
she wrote to Mother Winefride in great detail of their first days in 
their new mission. 

We no sooner got into our house when all the people of 
the village came in, all over the house, on the roof and in 
every corner. We managed to take our dinner in peace 
then the visits began again. Unlike our first experience 
in Swatow, or because of it, I soon put on my sweetest 
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smile and told my Chinese visitors the rule of the convent 
was that no one could visit upstairs 

The following Sunday I seated myself at the harmo- 
nium to play for Benediction. Fine Show! The instrument 
was damp and stiff and squeaky and hard, hadn’t been 
played on for months together. The notes stuck and 
played two at a time. The babies cried, the women talked 
out loud, and the dogs barked and the children climbed 
on the harmonium. You never saw such a thing! I had to 
play the whole of O Filii et Filiae — twelve verses without 
missing one. After that the whole of Ave Maris Stella and 
let me tell you they ran a race. I needed a good arm to 
keep up. I was so hot and tired after I went and took a 
long walk through the rice fields in order to cool off and 
have a good laugh. 

Even Ste. Croix’s sense of humor was sorely tested as they 
wrestled with the difficulties of Hopo. The rains when they came 
were torrential, obliterating the narrow paths and making it 
impossible to walk the three miles through the fields to the nearest 
market. Food was scarce at any price. It was not possible to get 
beef, and they were warned that the pork was sometimes diseased. 
Their supply of potatoes had run out, and vegetables of any kind 
were of short supply. “We have been living on eggs — and glad to 
get them,” Ste. Croix wrote. “Mother Superior is so kind; she sends 
us canned meat but, it is not very nice — not like the canned meat 
at home.” It was the closest she came to complaining, and imme- 
diately she added with her invincible optimism, “Better days are 
coming.” 

How lonely Ste. Croix must often have felt in this isolated 
mission is indicated by the number of long letters written to 
Stanstead during this period. Yet even in the midst of their diffi- 
culties her wry sense of humor never deserted her as she described 
her efforts to buy a suitable chair for the Chinese gentleman who 
was teaching her the Hakka dialect. “Chinese armchairs are sold 
by the pair,” she wrote; since only one was needed and since they 
didn’t seem very strong, she didn’t buy them. “So my professor is 
using a borrowed chair tied together with a rope while waiting for 
a new one to turn up.” 

Even amid so much privation, Hopo had a great advantage: they 
were at peace. Hidden away in the mountains, they were not 
important enough to be invaded by the Bolsheviks. Their other 
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small mission, at Chao-Chow-Fu, was not so fortunate. Marie de 
Tlncarnation, now in charge of that mission, was faced with the 
constant threat of Bolshevik invasion. On July 4, 1926— just a few 
months after Ste. Croix had left for Hopo — she wrote to her sister 
Laurette: “Troubles here are becoming more and more serious. The 
Bolsheviks want to expel all foreigners. The English and the 
Protestants are even now awaiting orders. Perhaps by the time 
this reaches you, the Ursulines will be already in heaven.” But 
despite the threats, nothing serious happened, and on July 20 she 
continued her letter, “We’re still alive. At the moment we’re at 
peace — but in China one never knows.” 

It was a year of frustration everywhere, and even at Hopo their 
bright dreams were short-lived. Sometime in early summer Made- 
moiselle Robichaux had badly sprained her ankle. The treatment 
she was given, no doubt primitive and unhygienic, resulted in a 
dangerous case of blood poisoning. Ste. Croix, with no one else to 
help her, was forced to close the mission and bring poor Mademoi- 
selle Robichaux back to Swatow. The trip was always difficult with 
the long hours of being carried in sedan chairs, swaying precari- 
ously along the narrow paths, and the days spent on small river 
boats with little space to rest and no comfort from the heat; for 
Mademoiselle Robichaux with her badly infected leg it must have 
been excruciating. As soon as she arrived at Swatow Rosaire 
immediately realized the need for expert medical attention. She 
arranged to have her taken to Hong Kong at once, suggesting that 
when her health had sufficiently improved it might be better if she 
returned to her home in Canada. She had been generous and 
courageous during her two years in China, but from the beginning 
her religious vocation had been in doubt. Although the sisters 
regretted her departure, her ultimate return to Canada had seemed 
inevitable. 

Mary Gill, on the other hand, who had come to Swatow with no 
aspirations of being a religious, was being transformed into a true 
missionary. Young and intelligent, she had picked up the language 
with enviable ease. She loved the Chinese people and would do 
anything to help them. She was a resourceful and responsible 
teacher — a far cry from the rather flighty and selfish young woman 
who had set sail from Vancouver. “At the beginning of September 
I shall return to Hopo with Mary Gill,” Ste. Croix wrote to Wine- 
fride in August of 1926. ‘You wouldn’t know Mary; she is such a 
dear girl. We love her very much and what would surprise you all is 
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that she is very orderly. Mary will do something worthy of her 
father. I don’t think he will have any reason to be anxious about 
Mary.” 

Rosaire, too, had nothing but praise for Mary Gill, commenting 
on how quickly she had learned the Swatow dialect and how 
valuable she was as a teacher. Explaining that English was what 
would attract the Chinese to their school, she wrote: “Mary Gill 
has a lovely little class of paying students which helps us with the 
expenses of the free school. Will she become a religious later on? 
She seems to want this. In any case, she would go to New York to 
make her novitiate.” For, as Rosaire had already written to Stan- 
stead, Mother Irene Gill, Provincial of the Northeastern Province, 
was faithful to her promise to accept into their novitiate in Beacon, 
New York, any young woman who wished to be formed for the 
China Mission. 

But if Mary Gill was a source of joy, their other recent recruit 
was a source of profound anxiety. Carmen de San Antonio Es- 
plugas, on whom they had counted to teach painting and drawing 
and languages, had rarely risen from her bed during the twelve 
months she had been in China. At first they were all most sympa- 
thetic, assuring themselves that once she had recovered from the 
fatigue of the voyage and adjusted to the food and the climate she 
would take her place in the community. But as the months passed 
they lost hope that she would ever be cured, and Rosaire’s patience 
was sorely tried. In a personal note to Mother Winefride written 
in June 1926 she confided, “Mother Ste. Antoine is always in bed. 
She has a sister to take care of her and to bring her meals. What 
a disappointment to receive an invalid instead of a missionary. One 
must be prudent and know whom to receive.” When she wrote that 
fall to Rome of the situation, the answer was simply, “Treat her 
with maternal gentleness and kindness. God will bless you.” It was 
sore comfort to Rosaire to remember that Rome had advised her 
against accepting San Antonio in the first place, and she wrote 
sadly to Stanstead, “We had so much need of help and behold a 
missionary arrives only to take to her bed!” 

However, sometime between October and December the case of 
San Antonio changed dramatically. On December 5 Mother Xavier 
Marteau — private secretary to Mother St. Jean Martin, who had 
succeeded Mother Angele as Superior General — wrote from Hol- 
land in response to a letter from Rosaire. She sympathized with 
her for this “terrible situation,” and agreed that it could not 
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continue. Enclosed was a letter to San Antonio ordering her to 
return home as soon as possible. “Yes,” she concluded, “a good 
lesson, as you say and for all who have the responsibility of 
accepting subjects. Will you be able to borrow the money to pay for 
her passage? If not, tell us and we will help you.” 

It is in an undated letter to Winefride marked “Very Personal” 
that the mystery of this sudden reversal of attitudes is explained. 

Mother St. Anthony was 39 days in Hong Kong hospital 
at $7.00 a day, but the Superior was kind enough to ask 
but $5.00. 1 had to find more than $500 American money to 
pay her bill and her fare across the Pacific; but thank God 
she is gone! She was to be pitied with her habit of taking 
opiates — that is what spoiled her in mind and body. 
Please keep this to yourself. We have to be so careful with 
the medicine given nowadays. Some people take this 
dreadful habit without realizing it until it is too late. You 
may imagine the strain I underwent with her! I wrote all 
to our Superior General, who immediately ordered her 
to leave China at once and to go to her own community. 

But she was already on the ocean, and I forwarded the 
letter to California. My responsibility ends there. 

Meanwhile the menace of civil war and persecution was always 
in the air, even though the missions of the Ursulines were not 
specifically involved. For a while Ste. Croix was unable to return 
to Hopo because the territory outside of Swatow was in constant 
turmoil. By early September she tried once more, setting out with 
Marie de St. Joseph. This time they were successful but hardly had 
they arrived than Hopo was again cut off. In October Rosaire wrote 
to Stanstead: “There is war between the regions of Swatow and 
Hopo. I had expected Marie de Ste. Croix toward the end of the 
month but I think it will be impossible to travel. One of our [school] 
mistresses who is sick and wanted to return home was not able to get 
any farther than Kit-Yang. There are soldiers along all the roads.” 

Even so, the work at Hopo went on. The orphanage continued to 
grow; they already had over fifty infants. The sisters and the young 
girls they were training as catechists explored the surrounding 
countryside, visiting the pagans and encouraging them to be 
baptized — with varying success. They taught regular catechism 
classes at the convent. Ste. Croix, seeing the possibility of greater 
growth, wrote to Rosaire asking permission to restore an old 
building that was offered them and to buy a cow for $80. The cow 
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would provide them with milk for their babies and also enable 
them to make butter. “Of course I said yes,” Rosaire wrote in a 
letter to Stanstead. “’Build your Holy Childhood, money or no 
money, and buy that precious cow, if only you can put some fat on it!”’ 

Although of the three separate missions the isolation at Hopo 
seemed more complete, yet Rosaire, too, found herself very much 
alone. She was alone during the difficult months when the situ- 
ation with San Antonio had come to a head. As superior, it was she 
who was responsible for the mission — for its works and its person- 
nel. It was she who bore the weight of decisions about abandoning 
their work in the face of persecution. Cut off from both Ste. Croix 
and Marie de l’lncarnation, she found strength and solace in 
writing to her former novice mistress at Stanstead, Marie de 
l’lmmaculee Conception. “How much good it does me to write to 
you,” she wrote in the fall of 1926. It is a letter of deep affection, a 
letter in which Rosaire unburdened herself, as a child to her 
spiritual mother. 

Every day I pay you a little visit at Stanstead. I sit 
beside you and while you sleep I make the sign of the 
cross on your forehead and I say to you, “Dearest Mother, 

It’s your Rosaire who comes to see you. Thank you for 
your prayers and your sufferings and for all the good you 
bring to your children in China. Soon we will find our- 
selves in heaven, very close to Mary. While we wait I 
would like to do for others the good that you did for me 
in the novitiate. Dearest Mother, now I must say a very 
affectionate good-bye.” 

She dearly needed whatever strength and solace she could find, 
for as the power of the Bolsheviks increased, the fate of the 
missions became daily more precarious. Disaster was often very 
close. In late fall of 1926 one of the chapels in the Swatow Vicariate 
was pillaged — statues and windows broken and the whole church 
treated, as Rosaire wrote, “like a stable.” A price was offered for 
anyone who would kill the priest but, happily, he had been able to 
escape. “There is no more government,” Rosaire continued. “Every- 
thing is in the hands of the laborers.” 

But despite the threats surrounding them, Swatow observed 
Christmas with full ceremony. A grotto was constructed with 
figures of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, shepherds and white lambs. 
Bishop Rayssac officiated with the complete ritual for Midnight 
Mass. Their children sang in both Chinese and Latin. The church 
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was crowded. And there was the additional joy of three baptisms— 
one of their teachers, one of their pupils and her mother. Following 
the three traditional Masses, the nuns returned to their convent 
about 1:30 am where they enjoyed their own conventual celebra- 
tion: hot sweet potatoes and chicken soup, “made from an old hen 
that we beheaded,” explained Rosaire. 

The peace of Christmas, however, was simply the calm before 
the storm. At the beginning of January 1927, Rosaire wrote at 
length to Rome: 

Evidently China is preparing for a terrible struggle 
against the foreigner, and the Bolshevists are the lead- 
ers. His Lordship, our Bishop, told me yesterday that if 
the war breaks out, we shall have to leave Swatow; if we 
are sent away His Lordship advises us to go to Bangkok. 

I do not see any other alternative, for Hong Kong is full 
of nuns sheltered in their own Congregations, with the 
result that there is no room for us, and if there were it 
would be too expensive for us. May God preserve us from 
a flight! We shall obey His Lordship, being sure thus to 
do God’s will. I confess to you I am brokenhearted at the 
thought of being expelled from this mission, which has 
cost us so much. Everything will be lost if they do as they 
do elsewhere in China. The Bolshevists break everything 
to pieces, plunder everything, and there is neither a 
window nor a door left. 

Our sisters are still in Chao-Chow-Fu. In case of dan- 
ger, I think they will be able to come back to us without 
being attacked. 

We continue our work, and at the same time, we are 
preparing for our departure, in order not to be too much 
stripped of what is strictly necessary. A religious habit 
will compromise us in case of persecution, so we are 
making secular clothes to travel if necessary. 

How God’s designs are hidden from us! I used to be 
sorry not having the necessary help for our works, and 
now events have become so threatening that perhaps we 
shall soon have to depart from Swatow. One must be in 
a pagan country to understand the great distress which 
fills the heart in time of persecution. In spite of oneself, 
one is a prey to fear. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph flying into 
Egypt is the subject of our meditation. 
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Fear was everywhere in the European communities, and many 
left to avoid the threatened catastrophes. When Rosaire was asked 
by the family of a sick French woman to bring her to Hong Kong 
for medical help, she agreed, for it gave her an opportunity to carry 
out another decision. For some time Mary Gill had spoken of going 
home, at least for a long visit, and the nuns had encouraged her to 
do so. She had been with them for two years and whatever her 
future might be, it would be best for her to return to North America 
before making a final decision. 

It now seemed imperative to get her safely out of China before 
their situation became worse. “There are placards up everywhere 
threatening foreigners,” Rosaire wrote. So imminent was the dan- 
ger that Rosaire packed up their altar vessels and brought them 
with her to Hong Kong for safekeeping And so in February the 
sisters said good-bye to Mary Gill, “this dear child,” whom they had 
grown to love. Rosaire waited with her in Hong Kong until she was 
put safely on board a boat headed for Marseilles, from where she 
would spend some time with the French Ursulines. It would be a 
long voyage — more than thirty-five days. It would have been 
quicker to take the Trans-Siberian Railroad, but as Rosaire ex- 
plained, no one any longer dared risk this overland trip. Of the 
three recruits whom Ste. Croix had brought with her so hopefully 
in December 1924, only one remained: Justine Vigneault — now 
Sister Aimee de l’Eucharistie. 

In such an atmosphere, foreigners suffered everywhere. All 
foreign establishments had been closed in Swatow, and any poor 
Chinese found working for a foreigner was beaten, imprisoned or 
killed. “You cannot imagine the wretchedness of the poor in China,” 
Rosaire wrote. “I still haven’t accustomed myself to it despite the 
four years that I have been witnessing it. And what is the saddest 
of all is not the physical misery but the moral misery.” 

At Swatow they had only two boarders; to take more did not seem 
prudent. A law had recently been passed forbidding religion to be 
taught either before or after classes. “It isn’t even allowed to think 
of religion,” Rosaire wrote in exasperation. “I don’t know if classes 
will be permitted to open. So far there is no question of closing the 
church. The laborers and the students are the docile instruments 
of the Bolshevists.” 

Meanwhile Ste. Croix, who had come to Swatow for Christmas, 
waited impatiently for such time as she could return to Hopo; but 
the Bishop refused to let her go so long as there were bands of 
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soldiers on the roads. “It would not matter so much,” Ste. Croix 
explained, “if we did not have to sleep on the river. The danger is 
really most at night. Monsignor fears to let us go, although my 
fears are gone. I trust for everything.” 

With the boycott against foreign trade, economy declined and 
prices for the simplest foodstuffs escalated. The result was an 
increase of infants brought to them— sick, deformed, unwanted. 
Ordinarily infants who were well enough were sent to Chao-Chow- 
Fu, but now this mission also was sometimes cut off. The French 
Consul did what he could to intervene with the authorities, but 
generally his influence was negligible. 

In April 1927 Swatow and its surrounding countryside felt the 
full Red fury. Twice the Bolshevists were able to destroy the 
aqueducts at Swatow, leaving the city without water except for 
whatever rain water they could salvage. At the same time, part of 
the railroad was demolished, thus cutting off communication with 
Chao-Chow-Fu. “It is more than a week since we have had any 
word,” wrote Rosaire. “We must prepare for every eventuality. If 
the Reds succeed in taking the offensive, it will mean a general 
massacre of all those who resisted them. Europeans will pay dearly 
for their time in China.” 

The most painful part of those days was the constant uncer- 
tainty. No one seemed to know what was happening or what the 
future might bring. “It’s always the same thing here,” Rosaire 
wrote to Stanstead. “’The Reds are coming to kill us. No, they’re 
not coming. You must prepare to evacuate. No, not yet.’ We’re well 
enough at the moment. As far as saving what we have in our house, 
we must make a generous sacrifice to Him who has given us 
everything and who can take it all away. We don’t have anything 
much, but the little we have has cost us dear.” 

Lent that year was a period of intense anxiety. Chao-Chow-Fu 
was especially menaced. All three of the religious — Ste. Croix (who 
had come there when she had not been able to return to Hopo), St. 
Joseph, and Marie de l’lncarnation had planned to come to Swatow 
on Easter Sunday. But, as Ste. Croix later wrote to Stanstead, just 
as they were about to leave they learned that no trains were 
running. By Monday all communications had been cut. Unsure of 
what the future held, they packed a few things and prepared to 
leave secretly for a house in a safer part of the city. But just as they 
were going out the gate, word came that the Bolshevists had been 
beaten by an opposing force. The following day the railroad was 
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again running, and on the Sunday following Easter they arrived 
at Swatow. 

“Mother Ste. Croix, Sister Marie de llncarnation and Sister 
Marie de St. Joseph are safe!” Rosaire wrote joyfully “Sunday we 
were all gathered in chapel for the noon examen when suddenly 
without even the sound of a footstep a nun stood before me. It was 
Marie de St. Joseph! You can imagine my exclamation! That 
afternoon the others arrived. Everything is fine at Chao-Chow-Fu 
in spite of all the alarms, the threat of pillage, etc. God be blessed 
for giving us this rare joy!” 

Their Easter joy was tempered, however, by a painful loss. On 
March 17 Marie de Tlmmaculee Conception, their beloved novice 
mistress, died in Stanstead after a short illness. The news did not 
reach China until the third week of April. At once Rosaire arranged 
to have the Mass of Easter Thursday offered for her. “My heart is 
full of memories of her great kindness and of her love for each of 
the souls that God had entrusted to her; my joy is that she is more 
with us now than when she wrote to us from Canada.” 

Another sorrow of this year was the infrequency of letters 
between Stanstead and Swatow. “Our letters have been lost,” 
Rosaire wrote in explanation of the complaint that nothing had 
been heard from them in months. “Pirates pillage the ships between 
Shanghai and Swatow every chance they get.” Packages of embroi- 
deries sent to Stanstead and Boston and on which they depended 
for income failed to arrive, and the Christmas boxes sent from 
Stanstead were held up for more than six months. It was no longer 
safe to send money, and Rosaire assured the nuns at Stanstead 
that if they were in real need she would borrow from the Bishop. 

As the Reds gained strength, disorder increased, and brigands 
on both sides were emboldened to pillage and destroy as they 
pleased. Not far from the convent more than thirty houses belong- 
ing to wealthy Chinese were burned to the ground. Public buildings 
were plundered and destroyed as were the homes of those who had 
fled to Hong Kong for safety. The convent at Chao-Chow-Fu had 
also been robbed. “We did not have much,” Rosaire wrote that 
summer, “but the thieves pillaged the first floor, the kitchen, the 
dining room and a big trunk that we had sent to Chao-Chow-Fu 
for safety. Sister Marie de lTncarnation has lost all her veils; she 
has only the one on her head.” 

Despite the continued persecution, a new missionary arrived in 
Swatow toward the end of October 1927. She was Kunigunde 
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Bagczar, thirty-five years of age, from the community of Bratis- 
lava. She not only had an excellent general education but was also 
particularly talented in art and music — those areas they had once 
hoped Sister Antonio would fill. Amonth later, on December 8, they 
celebrated another joy: the religious profession of Sister Helena 
Lau, Sister Anna Tsai and Sister Marie Aimee de l’Eucharistie 
Vigneault. Even in the midst of so much destruction it was a day 
of hope. For the first time there were now professed Chinese 
Ursulines. Father Vogel, their chaplain, echoed all their senti- 
ments when he proclaimed in his sermon, “Today a new nation has 
entered the Ursuline Order.” The Swatow Mission now numbered 
ten professed religious. In addition they were sending five young 
Chinese girls to Shanghai to complete their education, with the 
hope that some would return to begin their postulantship and 
others to join the congregation of Chinese Virgins in Hopo. 

But in the midst of hope, destruction struck very close to home. 
On the morning of January 16, 1928, Red soldiers in full force 
attacked the Christian village of Penne in the Vicariate of Swatow. 
Although the Christians resisted throughout the day as best they 
could, by evening it was clear that they could hold out no longer. 
Happily, when night fell the Red soldiers, made careless by their 
success, drifted off to neighboring villages for food and shelter. In 
the darkness all those who were able — women, children, and some 
of the old — fled toward Swatow. When the Reds returned the next 
morning they found the village almost empty and with brutal 
vengeance set fire to the town, burning alive in their church the 
twenty or thirty people too sick or old to escape. 

On the following days some hundreds of refugees staggered into 
Swatow, exhausted, starving, and terrified after a ninety-mile 
walk to reach the comparative safety of the mission. “We have 
given hospitality to the women and children in our school (it’s 
vacation time),” Rosaire wrote to Stanstead the following week. 
“Their bed is simply some straw spread over a cement floor There 
are at least 700 women whom we must lodge here temporarily. May 
God work the miracle of finding sufficient place.” 

But the problem, of course, was more than temporary lodging, and 
Bishop Rayssac, faced with finding a solution for their future, wrote: 

Some nine hundred reached Swatow and we have to 
feed and shelter them. Shelter costs nothing: some straw 
on the floors. We give them rice water twice a day; not 
much, certainly, but enough to keep them from starving. 
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But it costs some $50 a day — five to six cents each. How 
long will we have to keep them? We do not know. And 
they have no home to return to; so we think it better to 
send them to Siam or other places where they can more 
easily find a living. We have already sent two hundred 
to Singapore. It costs six gold dollars to Siam and seven 
or eight to Singapore; and most of these refugees have 
no money, so we have to pay for their passage. 

By the second week of February arrangements had somehow 
been made for most of the refugees to find a more permanent home, 
and with their departure Rosaire at last found time to write at 
length to Winefride of what the month had been like: 

You have no idea of the life I am leading. Never a spare 
moment — always looking for someone or something. Such 
a three-weeks’ experience we have never yet had. The 
Penne refugees filled our rooms and our yard. Over 230 
in the convent night and day They ate and slept on the 
floors strewn with straw. Such filth you cannot imagine. 

Well, we pulled through and were so happy to shelter Our 
Lord’s poor. It is Our Lord who suffers in us, for we suffer 
for him and we don’t feel the weight of the crosses. For 
my part I experience every day how sweet and light the 
burden of a missionary is made by him who is our 
strength and our life in daily Communion. 

We have adopted the orphans of Penne and may have 
to keep the five elderly virgins who looked after them and 
now have to be cared for themselves. Mother, if you could 
get us one adoption paid it would be a great help. Three 
American dollars a month will help. 

Her task would have been easier, she acknowledged, had Ste. 
Croix or Marie de l’lncarnation been with her, but they were both 
at Chao-Chow-Fu. “I cannot tell you how much I miss them. 
Although we are eight here, they are my dearest companions.” 

Without the support of her original companions, decisions about 
the future of the mission weighed increasingly on Rosaire. No 
matter how detailed her letters to Rome, she knew they could not 
represent fully the problems that confronted them; while, con- 
versely, matters that seemed very simple in China raised questions 
in Rome. Concerning the Chinese Virgins who were being trained 
at Hopo, Rome asked for further clarification: Will they be Angeli- 
nes, Tourieres, Tertiaries? At Swatow it seemed sufficient to estab- 
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lish them simply as Chinese Virgins; but clearly Rome needed more 
specific identification. 

Although letters from Rome were always supportive and sym- 
pathetic, they were not always understanding. Several times Rosaire 
had written asking whether she might go to Rome to talk with the 
new Superior General, who had already shown a maternal concern 
for the missions. In the spring she received her answer: All provin- 
cials and superiors of missions were invited to Rome to celebrate 
the Silver Jubilee of Mother St. Jean Martin. The actual celebration 
would take place in September, but it would be preceded by a retreat 
and followed by opportunities to visit the holy places of Rome. 

For a while she hesitated because of the unsettled state of the 
country but then reasoned that she might do more for the mission 
if she accepted the invitation. When, in addition, she received 
permission to visit Canada, her decision was made. She wrote at 
once to Winefride, asking her to keep this news secret until such 
time as she was able to settle affairs in China. During those 
anxious days, fearful of what might happen before her return, she 
took a step of grave importance. On March 3 she wrote to Winefride 
telling her that she was sending by registered mail all the papers 
related to the story of the foundation. During the typhoon in 1922 
all the letters and documents they had brought with them had been 
disastrously water-soaked; but with limitless patience Rosaire had 
been able to dry them so that they were legible, and then recopied 
them all by hand. “The six years of China are all noted down,” she 
explained, I have kept the dates faithfully, and the story can be 
written by someone else later.” 

Finally, with Ste. Croix assuming charge of the mission, Rosaire 
left for Hong Kong. Ste. Croix shrank naturally from this respon- 
sibility but there were no pressing problems for her to settle; the 
mission was as secure as it would ever be until the wars were over. 
Despite the persistent unrest, their school was always full. Sister 
Kunigunde seemed happy teaching in Swatow, and Rome had 
promised them another sister. Sisters Helena and Anna were 
devout and obedient, often needing direction in their work but 
willing and industrious. Sister Aimee de l’Eucharistie, too, was 
proving her worth, earnest in her study of the language and happy 
with her work of visiting the outcasts who lived in their sunless 
shacks down by the shore. 

The years in China had changed them all; those who had come 
first had changed the most perhaps. Ste. Croix, so fearful and 
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nervous during their voyage to Swatow, now seemed without fear, 
eager to return to the isolated mission at Hopo, brushing away the 
Bishop’s concern for her safety. “Fm not afraid of anything any- 
more,” she could say with an almost naive simplicity Her health, 
a source of worry for Rosaire, seemed not to concern Ste. Croix. She 
suffered through her recurring attacks of dysentery, going to bed 
when she became too weak, and then returning to her work 
without a backward glance. Through it all she maintained that wry 
sense of humor which enabled her to see the ridiculous even when 
she was the object. 

Marie de lTncarnation, their Benjamin, only twenty-eight when 
she left Canada, had matured into a responsible and devoted 
missionary. Just a few months earlier Rosaire had written in a 
confidential letter to Winefride: “Sister M.I. is so very much changed 
for the best. No more sadness or desire for Carmel life but a real 
love for her missionary vocation. Deo Gratias. She is so zealous.” 

Rosaire, too, had changed although it was easier for her to see 
the change in others than in herself. She had been forty-two when 
she sailed for China. She was now forty-eight; but she had aged 
beyond that. Hardship and deprivation had taken their toll, but 
the greatest toll had been taken by the daily anxiety that was the 
lot of anyone living in China. “We never know from day to day,” she 
had written to Stanstead. Now she was going home. It was a gift 
beyond her dreams. When she had said good-bye in the summer of 
1922, she had said it forever. During her first months in China she 
had suffered through bouts of homesickness more painful than 
physical sickness. She had wrestled with them alone, determined not 
to let her weakness overshadow her companions. In the end she 
had overcome them but she had never lost her love for Stanstead. 

Now she was going home. It would be different from the place 
she had left six years before. She had lost two people very close to 
her: her father, who had died the year before, and her novice 
mistress, Marie de llmmaculee Conception. Some of the old sisters 
would now be in the infirmary; some of her teachers would be 
retired; novices would now be professed religious. But beyond 
these inevitable changes, there was another way — more profound 
and subtle — in which it would not be home. True, It would be an 
unimagined joy to be back among those she loved and who loved 
her, who had written and sent packages and raised money for her 
mission. And yet even with these there would be an unbridgeable 
distance. She had lived a life they would never understand. No 
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matter how much they loved her, how deep their joy at her home- 
coming, they could not share her experience. It was not simply a 
question of time and place; it went far deeper than that. Even the 
dimensions of her faith had been stretched beyond what they could 
imagine. 

On May 30 she sailed for Canada, both joyful and apprehensive 
at returning to her homeland, and leaving behind the country that 
had become her life. 



Chapter Six 


“Pray for your Wandering Jew” 


On June 22, six years almost to the day since her departure, 
Rosaire arrived at Stanstead. The convent annalist noted their 
“surprise and joy” at her return, commenting how interesting she 
made their recreations with her tales of China, and how proud they 
were of their missionaries’ generosity. 

Rosaire, determined to make every day count, rested at Stan- 
stead for only ten days and then on July 2, with Sister Winefride 
as her companion, began her travels in the United States. “They 
are going with the hope of collecting some money and some subjects 
for Swatow,” wrote the annalist, “and perhaps also to succeed in 
establishing in America a novitiate for the houses of China.” 

In fact steps toward establishing such a foundation had already 
begun the year before. On July 15, 1927, Winefride had written to 
His Excellency Bishop Murray of Portland, Maine, explaining her 
concern that the dangerous situation in China might force the 
expulsion of the Ursulines. In such a case they would need to have 
a refuge, a pied a terre on this side of the Pacific. Recently they had 
been offered a large house near Eastport, Maine, which could serve 
not only as a temporary shelter but, she continued, perhaps be 
converted into a permanent novitiate for vocations to China. She was 
writing to ask Bishop Murray to grant them the necessary permis- 
sion to accept this house for the use described. Although Winefride 
gave no further details about the Eastport house, it is possible that 
it was property belonging to her family, since she herself was born 
in Eastport and some of the Anderson family continued to live 
there. Bishop Murray demonstrated no hurry in replying and seven 
months later Winefride was still waiting for his response. Rosaire, 
anxious to know if the project would succeed, wrote impatiently to 
Winefride from Swatow, “What is that Bishop doing?” 

By the second week of August Rosaire and Winefride were in 
Quebec at the Ursuline Monastery. Winefride was clearly ex- 
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hausted from her travels, but, as a letter from Quebec to Stanstead 
indicates, Rosaire seemed indefatigable. She gave herself no rest 
returning to Stanstead only long enough to pack for her voyage to 
Europe. On August 22 she sailed from Hoboken, New Jersey, on the 
George Washington in company with Mother Fidelis Dunn, Provin- 
cial of the Northeast Province (now the Eastern Province); Mother 
Irene Gill, now Superior of the community at New Rochelle’; Mother 
St. Augustine Maigre, exiled Ursuline of Grenoble, France and 
now mistress of novices at Beacon, New York; and two young sisters 
who were to begin their novitiate at Beaugency, France: Elizabeth 
Dugan and Mary Joseph Waters, both of the Northeast Province. 

Never a good traveler, Rosaire filled the notes she sent to 
Stanstead with comments about the stormy sea, the fierce electric 
storms and her own bouts of seasickness. On August 30 they 
arrived at Plymouth, England, where Mothers Fidelis and Irene 
disembarked, leaving the others to continue on to Cherbourg. From 
here Rosaire continued through Normandy, stopping at Lisieux, 
then Paris, and finally the Ursuline convent at Beaugency arriving 
m Rome during the first week of September. She was justifiably 
exhausted, but whatever the discomforts of the journey, Rome 
more than compensated for them all. “Here I am at last, at the end 
of my journey,” she wrote on September 6. “Please excuse this 
scribble; I am fatigued beyond anything with all this travel.” 

Following the celebration of Mother St. Jean Martin’s silver 
jubilee on September 8, Rosaire stayed on to visit the holy places 
of Rome/The days fly by here,” she wrote to Stanstead on Septem- 
ber 21. “I have had very little free time, but I have visited the 
Vatican, St. Paul-Outside-the-Walls, St. Mary Major, the Cata- 
combs, the Coliseum, etc. I have also prayed in the room of St. 
Ignatius at the Jesu. This afternoon I will visit the church and 
catacombs of St. Agnes. I need not tell you that everywhere I go 
here in Rome I kneel and pray for you. The monastery of Stanstead 
is far too dear for me to forget you even for a day.” 

Before leaving Rome she, with eighty other Ursulines, was also 
able to attend an audience with the Holy Father, Pius XI. “He 
blessed us, all of us, and our religious families, our relatives, our 
friends, etc.” But, she continued, “it was only a sister from Alaska 
[Mother Amadeus Dunne] and I who were able to have a word with 
the Holy Father. See what you gain by being a missionary!” 

During the first week of October Rosaire experienced her final 
joy in Italy, a visit to Brescia and Desenzano, the places where St. 
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Angela had worked and where she had begun her Company almost 
400 years before. Here Rosaire, whose spirit had been renewed by 
her weeks in Rome, placed the China Mission under the protection 
of St. Angela. 

Sometime after October 22 she was back in Stanstead, now ready 
to give her energies entirely to the project of the novitiate for 
missionary subjects. It is unclear what developments had occurred 
during her months in Europe except that the house in Eastport 
seems to have been abandoned for a site in Auburn, Maine, not far 
from Portland and close to a convent of Ursulines established in 
the town of Lewiston. 

Although no correspondence exists in the archives of the Port- 
land diocese, one must conclude that Bishop Murray had agreed 
to the project, since in December an indult from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious was received at the Ursuline Generalate in 
Rome, giving permission for an Ursuline novitiate to be estab- 
lished in Auburn. At first it seemed that Rosaire herself was to be 
appointed novice mistress. This news was communicated to Swa- 
tow, and Ste. Croix wrote in sad resignation: “If it is God’s will that 
Mother [Rosaire] should return to Canada, we are quite resigned. 
Naturally we are anxious to have her back again, but whatever is 
for the greater glory of God is the best.” 

By the beginning of 1929 things had taken another direction and 
Rosaire in a note to the monastery of Quebec wrote: “God willing, 
I will soon be returning to the beloved country of our mission, and 
someone else will replace me on this side of the ocean. I have a 
vocation only for the Chinese.” It was, of course, Ste. Croix who 
would replace her in the work of the novitiate. 

On January 5 Ste. Croix wrote to Rosaire in Stanstead, saying 
that she had received a letter from Rome giving her her new 
obedience. “That letter almost took my breath away,” she wrote. 
“Father Vogel [the chaplain] told me to tell you to come back as 
soon as you can. He tells me I must follow the star that is the will 
of God.” And on January 16 she wrote the news of her appointment 
with a heavy heart to the Stanstead community. While Stanstead 
was still her beloved home, China had become dearer than all; and 
the sacrifice of giving it up filled her with foreboding. 

By mid-February, however, there seemed to have been another 
drastic change in the proposed foundation. Rosaire, advised that 
she should postpone her departure until the affair of the novitiate 
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was clearly settled, wrote at length from the Ursuline convent in 
Lewiston to Sister Ste. Ursule at Stanstead: 

Pray for your Wandering Jew. I hope to leave here 
the 18th that is to say unless something unexpected 
changes my schedule. I hope not, but in this world one is 
certain of nothing but the present moment. If my plans 
change, I will write and let you know where your Wan- 
dering Jew has taken refuge. Please pray for me. I know 
one must suffer in this world, especially to forward the 
works of the mission. Nothing happens without God’s 
permission; this consoles me for the sacrifice I must 
make in not returning to China as quickly as I want. 
Please don’t reserve any places on the CPR [Canadian 
Pacific Railroad]. I will have time for ten deaths before 
getting to Vancouver. “Poor, old Rosaire,” you’re saying. 
Patience and time are essential in missionary enter- 
prises. I’m resigned to this. Please pray to all the saints 
in paradise that we will be successful in our efforts to get 
a favorable loan. Ask St. Joseph to send some distin- 
guished benefactors. 

On February 19 Rosaire, exhausted by her fruitless efforts, 
wrote at length to Mother Irene Gill at New Rochelle, seeking her 
advice and her approval of the step she was about to take: 

I see no possibility of succeeding in starting the Novi- 
tiate. I have not the means of borrowing $1400, for I could 
not possibly pay the interest on that sum. You were right 
in not encouraging me to go ahead. It is beyond my 
capacity. I have suffered a real moral agony ever since I 
have been trying to succeed, so now my conviction is that 
God does not want this of me. Please just telegraph me 
a word saying, “I approve,” and it will give me the joy to 
say “I am free.” I have tried but it is better to leave all to 
God. Please, dear Mother, telegraph me. You see I have 
no one to go to but the dear mothers of the Roman Union 
in America. Auburn is no place to succeed — no help from 
the people whatever. I ask you to telegraph me because it 
will so relieve me and I must hurry to get my boat for China. 

This letter to Mother Irene is the clearest (and indeed the only) 
explicit explanation of the fate of the proposed novitiate. Like St. 
Croix’s efforts in 1924, the ultimate failure was a question of 
money. Rosaire’s visit to Boston in the late fall of 1928 had been 
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undertaken with the hope that Reverend Joseph McGlinchy, Di- 
ocesan Director of the Propagation of the Faith and a long-time 
benefactor of Swatow, would be able to offer them a sizable alms. 
But the United States was on the verge of the Great Depression, 
and funds, even for the worthiest causes, were not readily available. 
All Rosaire’s prayers and efforts to arrange for a favorable loan or 
to raise up “distinguished benefactors” had gone unanswered. 

During these months there had been another serious disappoint- 
ment — this one even more mysterious. Sister Wineffide, always a 
zealous apostle for the China Mission, had, apparently, despite her 
age and her questionable health, made a decision to accompany 
Rosaire on her return to China. On February 3 Rosaire received a 
letter from Stanislas Perron, then General Councillor in Rome, 
concerning Winefride: “You will find enclosed two copies of the 
indult of affiliation of dear Mother Winefride, one for her and one 
for the community at Swatow. We are also addressing one to the 
Prioress of Quebec. Thus everything will be according to law.” 

Clearly this affiliation with the Roman Union was the initial 
step for joining the Swatow mission; but for a reason never ex- 
plained, Winefride failed to realize her dream. The only reference 
to this mysterious affair is found in a letter from Sister Ste. Ursule 
of Stanstead to Mother Marie des Anges, Prioress of Quebec. She 
wrote on February 25: 

No doubt you have heard about the decision taken 
concerning the novitiate in Auburn. Superiors agreed 
that this enterprise could not be undertaken this year, 
things being too difficult in the United States at this 
time. As for the rest of the story Mother Ste. Wineffide 
will write to you herself. This dear old mother has had a 
terrible disappointment. May the Sacred Heart console her. 

Cruel as these disappointments were for Wineffide and especially 
for Rosaire, the sudden and unexplained shifts were doubly painful 
for Ste. Croix who waited, alone and bewildered, in Swatow. First 
came the joyous news that the novitiate was established at last; then 
the distress that they would lose Rosaire to the new foundation; 
then, even more painful, the request that Ste. Croix herself return 
to North America to undertake the charge of novice mistress. The 
long delay in the mails increased her anxiety. Weeks passed before a 
letter from Rome reached Stanstead and then more weeks before the 
news was relayed to her in China. On January 17 she wrote to Mother 
Irene at New Rochelle of her new responsibility: ‘You probably know, 
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dear Mother, that I have been named to go to our new novitiate in 
Auburn, Maine.” She then outlined her plan for bringing two pro- 
spective Chinese postulants with her, asking Mother Irene to write 
the requisite letter guaranteeing that they would be provided for 
during their stay in the United States. But by early March all her 
plans were reversed when she received a letter from America saying 
that the foundation was “impossible” at this time. Yet even as late 
as mid-March Ste. Croix received a letter from Rome announcing 
that Rosaire would be in charge of the novitiate in Auburn. 

On March 20 she wrote in confusion to Winefride and Rosaire 
asking for some clarity. She was trying hard to accept this sudden 
change, she explained, but she was so bewildered that she did not dare 
to mention it to anyone. “I can hardly realize it, and we continue our 
preparation for your homecoming,” she concluded. In fact, by the 
time Ste. Croix's letter reached Stanstead Rosaire had already left. 

On March 2 Rosaire had once again said farewell to her commu- 
nity at Stanstead and begun the long journey back to China. She 
was glad to go at last, but the sense of failure was heavy on her. 
She had spent so much time, so much energy, so much money 
traveling and talking — and it had come to nothing. The effort had 
exhausted her, and her spirit felt spent. But at least she was 
returning to Swatow — and not alone. Although Sister Winefride 
had been left behind, a young volunteer had taken her place. 

Gertrude (Sister Marie Reparatrice) Leclair, born in Vermont in 
1905, had entered the Ursulines at Stanstead despite strong 
parental opposition. Almost from the beginning of her religious life 
she had felt drawn to the China mission, and when the period of 
her temporary vows drew to a close in 1929 she asked to defer her 
perpetual vows until such time as she could be affiliated with the 
Roman Union for the work of the China Mission. Her request was 
granted and despite renewed parental opposition she prepared for 
her trip to China. 

The community annalist described at length the moving service 
at which school children as well as community said farewell, to the 
young Marie Reparatrice, who had been their teacher. After the 
communion of the Mass, her former pupils “with their pure, fresh 
voices” sang their farewell. 

The Ursuline, virgin and apostle, 

Receives her call; 

Closing her ears to everything else 
She follows the Good Shepherd. 
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“Let us leave family, country 
Let us offer everything, everything to Jesus 
Even should he ask for my life 
For him I will refuse nothing.” 

For Rosaire the offering had not only been made but had also 
been lived; for Marie Reparatrice, with her bright smile and eager 
curiosity, the details of the future were still unknown. 

The cross-country trip was now a familiar one to Rosaire: from 
Stanstead to Sherbrooke; from Sherbrooke to Montreal with a 
stopover of several days; then the Canadian Pacific Railroad, by 
stages, to Vancouver. Despite her fatigue Rosaire kept a careful 
diary, sending word back to Stanstead from each of their stops. She 
noted with amusement that Marie Reparatrice with youthful 
curiosity missed nothing along the way. For herself, she was 
grateful for the rest. 

On March 11 they boarded the Empress of France for the three- 
week voyage to China. That evening as they sailed out of the harbor 
Rosaire, aware that she might never see Canada again, drank in 
every detail of the fading shoreline. “The countryside is lovely, 
wooded and mountainous,” she wrote. “Beautiful seagulls follow 
us by the hundreds. The sun has just gone down, setting almost 
immediately. I know you will pray for us; this is what keeps us safe. 
We shall not forget you in our prayers.” 

The voyage that they had been told was calm at that time of year 
betrayed them. “Winter on the Pacific is not tranquil as I had believed,” 
Rosaire wrote on March 18. “This is the first day that I haven’t 
been seasick. Marie Reparatrice is the best traveling companion I 
have ever had. She hasn’t been sick for a day,” she added in admiration. 
Because they had no visas for Japan, they were not permitted to break 
their long journey and leave the ship at Yokohama but had to wait 
until they arrived at Shanghai to disembark. Here they spent far 
longer than they had anticipated. The fog was so thick that the 
ship was unable to maneuver out of the harbor, and Rosaire feared 
that they would not arrive in Swatow in time for Easter. But, 
finally, on March 30, Holy Saturday, they were home at last. 

Ste. Croix had apparently never received word that Rosaire was 
on her way home and was still living in the apprehension that she 
might remain permanently in North America. The sudden and 
unanticipated arrival of the two travelers, especially on the day 
before Easter, was a full presage of Easter joy. “We were so sur- 
prised, not being sure whether she had sailed or not,” Ste. Croix 
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wrote later. “The first thing we knew we heard a cry of joy, and 
running downstairs we found Mother and Sister at St. Joseph’s 
grotto. What a joyful surprise that was!” 

Rosaire had been away ten months, and the experience had 
changed her. At the beginning of May Ste. Croix wrote to Ste. 
Ursule at Stanstead, “Since Mother has been back she has been so 
done up. Her year away has been too trying for her. She is all 
unstrung, nervous fatigue. But with rest she will get all right,” she 
concluded with her usual optimism. 

Rosaire’s weeks in Rome at the heart of the Roman Union had 
deepened her Ursuline vocation and her devotion to St. Angela. 
Her vision had expanded, and her gratitude for belonging to an 
international order was intensified. But that same vision had 
taught her that the China Mission was only one of dozens of 
communities needing an increase in funds and personnel. She 
could no longer naively believe that Rome could solve their prob- 
lems. It was this recognition that had goaded her in her efforts to 
establish a novitiate house in Canada or the United States. But 
that dream, too, had failed. Now on her return to China she knew 
that while Rome would help them as it could, the survival of the 
China Mission was in their own hands. 

She had also come to understand in a new way the problems of 
China. During their first years, they had looked on the intermit- 
tent battles between rival warlords, the plundering and brigand- 
age of uncontrolled gangs, the fears and anxieties of an unknown 
future as a transient condition. Coming as they did from a country 
of social and political security, a nation for whom constant strife 
and uncertainty were an accepted way of life was beyond their 
imagination. But their seven years had taught them to live like 
their neighbors, always alert to danger and sudden change. Tb 
expect nothing else. This was China. As Rosaire once wrote, “You 
would have to live here to understand.” 

Bishop Rayssac in his annual report to the Missions Etrangeres 
at Paris had noted sadly how easy it was for Chinese Christians to 
relapse into their old pagan ways through fear, through hunger, 
through the pressures around them. Although the Communists 
had withdrawn from the south at the end of 1927, he warned, “The 
danger is not over.” And within the year his prophecy proved true. 
In 1928 he recorded the total destruction of such Christian villages 
as Tchong-Lok, Fong-Coun and especially Penne, whose Catholics 
had come seeking refuge in the bishopric and with the Ursulines 
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in Swatow. “The darkest part of the cloud has passed,” he wrote at 
the end of that year, “but the trial is far from over. In a country 
with a swarming population which, for the most part, lives simply 
from day to day, you have a land eminently favorable for the 
[Communist] experiment. Conflict between the armies of the Com- 
munists and those of the Nationalists continues everywhere, but,” 
he added grimly, “the enemies of our enemies are not our friends.” 

Even so, he reminded his readers that every cloud has its silver 
lining. At Chao-Chow-Fu the Catholics celebrated the Silver Jubi- 
lee of ordination of their pastor, Father Favre. At Penne the 
refugees were beginning to return to their village to rebuild what 
they could. At Swatow in the girls’ school there were 100 more 
pupils than before. “This is thanks to the zeal and devotion of the 
Ursuline sisters to whom I am pleased to pay tribute.” 

Other events had also taken place at the mission during Rosaire’s 
absence. In February 1929, Ste. Croix had been appointed superior, 
replacing Rosaire, who had held that position since the beginning 
of the foundation. Sister Kunigunde, who had arrived from Bratis- 
lava in the fall of 1927, was adjusting to her new life. Another sister 
had also joined the community: Lorenzina Belotti, a coadjutrix 
sister from Italy. In March, Ste. Croix, in her new role as superior, 
wrote to Rome, indicating the state of the community. Sister 
Kunigunde, she wrote, “has started to smile; her great problem was 
giving in to sadness.” Of Xaveria she wrote frankly: “[She] had her 
eyes opened during retreat. There is something so good in her; poor 
sister, she has been made too much of.” Of Lorenzina there was no 
mention; but it is easy to conjecture that she must have suffered 
deeply from homesickness, for she understood neither French nor 
English. A later letter from Rome mentioned sending her some 
books in Italian since that was the only language she understood. 

The most joyous occasion of the year had been Ste. Croix’s Silver 
Jubilee, celebrated on November 28, 1928. The following day she 
wrote ecstatically to Stanstead: “It was a wonderful jubilee — just 
like a profession — but no time to describe it now.” On December 2 
she did have time, sending eight closely written pages to Stan- 
stead, including every detail of her “wonderful” jubilee. Chief 
among her joys was the fulfillment of her dream to have a real 
carpet in the chapel. They were able to borrow one from the French 
Consul large enough to cover the altar steps. Following the cele- 
bration at Swatow, she traveled to Chao-Chow-Fu. Here, as they 
got off the train, she found a procession of school children who 
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walked past her two by two “bowing profoundly as they went — and 
I must return the bow.” 

Every moment of that glorious event was savored with a simple, 
unselfconscious joy. In her letter to Stanstead the words tumbled 
over each other as she tried to catch every detail of her blissful, 
grace-filled day. It was the last of Ste. Croix’s unclouded joys. Three 
months later in a letter to Mother Xavier Marteau in Rome she 
mentioned for the first time an ominous signal: “I never was so 
well as now with the exception of a growth, a sort of gland I have 
noticed since six months in the left breast that causes no suffering 
and I am not the least inconvenienced by it.” 

A short time after, she confided the same news in a letter to 
Stanstead. At once letters poured in, inviting her to return home 
and offering to pay her expenses. She thanked them all but assured 
them she intended to remain in China. “The growth is only as big 
as an egg,” she explained, but admitted that she first noticed this 
almost a year ago and that both the Bishop and the doctor were 
recommending surgery. If the choice was left to her, she would not 
have an operation. She was hoping that she would be miraculously 
cured through the intercession of Venerable Marie de lTncarnation. 

Apparently her confidence in a cure impressed others, and although 
the doctor continued to urge surgery neither the Bishop nor her 
Superior General required that she accept his advice. Toward the 
end of May Rosaire wrote from Chao-Chow-Fu that in the fall Ste. 
Croix would travel to Hopo with three sisters who would remain 
there for the work of the Chinese Virgins. “She says that she is 
very well,” Rosaire wrote, “although threatened with an operation 
which, she says, nothing in the world will force her to agree to.” 

As for Rosaire herself, she admitted that on her return from 
America she was so exhausted that she could not bring herself even 
to answer letters. “Now I am here at Chao-Chow-Fu, where there 
is no lack of fresh air and space. Peace and tranquillity reign here. 
In a few days I will be able to resume my work.” In fact it was to 
be almost a year before Rosaire was herself again, and it is 
questionable whether she ever regained that full force and energy 
which marked her first years in China. In June 1930 she celebrated 
her fiftieth birthday, writing that month to Winefride: “Imagine! I 
am fifty years old. Years of immense graces.” But they were years 
of immense hardship as well, and Rosaire had aged far beyond her 
years. That same summer she wrote again to Winefride, always 
her dearest confidante: 
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Since my return to China my nerves were so unstrung 
from fatigue that it took little to worry me. Now I am 
stronger but cannot bear the thought of running into 
debt. How peaceful and calm heaven will be for all those 
who have to struggle here below. I have learned to desire 
very little. “Abandon” is the only secret of keeping happy 
when one’s most cherished plans are unsuccessful. Please 
ask that grace for me. 

If she had grown old before her age, she had also grown pro- 
foundly in wisdom and grace. Abandon to God’s design had become 
the leitmotif of her spiritual life, and in a letter to Mother St. Jean 
Martin, dated July 10, 1930, she wrote: 

We are happy to be in this pagan country, the privi- 
leged children of the Roman Union. If nature sometimes 
suffers, our hearts are happy. I am no longer sad at not 
having been able to succeed in having a missionary 
novitiate. The Alleluia of gratitude has replaced the pain 
which afflicted my heart for the last two years. What does 
success or lack of it matter so long as I do the will of God? 

Rosaire had touched the heart of their missionary vocation when 
she said that only in abandonment could they keep their souls at 
peace, for the constant civil turmoil in which they lived made security 
of any kind impossible. At the end of 1929 Bishop Rayssac wrote in 
his report to Paris, “Thanks to an increased tranquillity our schools 
are more numerous and better attended.” He noted in particular the 
successful work of the Ursulines at Chao-Chow-Fu, where they had 
established a workshop that could accept some 200 students. But 
at once he added with habitual anxiety: “But what of the future?” 

Even as he wrote word came of fresh attacks and destruction 
against missions in the interior. Fearful of what might happen to 
them, he insisted that the sisters delay their anticipated return to 
Hopo until he had received more favorable reports. As they waited, 
came news of the destruction of a Christian village served by the 
German Dominicans. One of the missions was entirely destroyed; 
the other was occupied by the Reds. “The superior and three of the 
sisters were kept in a basement room,” Ste. Croix wrote to Stan- 
stead, “forced to stay there and, since they were nurses, take care 
of the wounded soldiers.” Five days later, however, they were all 
freed, and Ste. Croix continued her letter jubilantly: 

Deo Gratias! All the Fathers and Sisters are safe with us 
in Swatow. The saddest of all is that their missions are 
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destroyed and the poor Christians are now without priests. 
Anumber of their so-called friends changed into enemies. 

All appears lost to them with no prospect of returning for 
many months or years. So far we are all O.K., being in 
peace, not borrowing trouble for what may happen. For the 
past seven years it has always been the same old story. 

By the beginning of 1930, despite continued persecution, Marie 
de l’lncarnation with Sister Lorenzina and two young Chinese girls 
about to begin their postulantship were established in Hopo. The 
work in Chao-Chow-Fu was undertaken by Rosaire and Aimee de 
TEucharistie and two Chinese sisters. At Swatow a Middle School 
was opened with moderate success. In a letter to Quebec, Ste. Croix 
wrote, “Pray that we may be more numerous. The scarcity of 
subjects is our great cross and ever has been; apart from that we 
are very happy and thank God we have been able to keep our 
schools open in spite of threats.” 

For some time they had been anticipating a visitation from the 
members of the General Government in Rome, but several times 
it had been postponed. In February, however, they were told to 
expect Mother Roseline Herand and Mother Marie Xavier Dutting 
sometime within the next month. But as they busied themselves 
with preparations for their distinguished visitors, an unexpected 
and near- tragic event occurred. 

Sister Lorenzina was brought back from Hopo dangerously ill. 
Apparently she had been stricken with either acute intestinal 
infection or perhaps acute appendicitis. Since medical help at Hopo 
was inadequate she was brought down to Swatow. Even for the 
robust, the journey between Hopo and Swatow was exhausting: 
the long hours on the slow, primitive boats with no comfort against 
the hard, wooden seats; the nights spent anchored just off shore, 
fearful to land because of the constant danger of brigands. The 
journey for Lorenzina, already sick and in pain, and with no 
adequate means of communication, must have been one of pure 
terror. When she arrived at Swatow it was clear that she was close 
to death. By the time the doctor arrived at the convent she was too 
sick to be moved to the local hospital. 

An operation took place on the kitchen table with the Dominican 
sisters assisting the surgeon. What the operation was like is left 
to the imagination for St. Croix’s comment is a masterpiece of 
understatement: “It is quite an affair to have an operation in the 
convent, especially such a bad case. Fortunately we have a good 
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doctor.” For two weeks Lorenzina hovered between life and death. 
Rosaire came down from Chao-Chow-Fu to help with the nursing 
but had to admit that it was more strenuous than she could 
manage. “The German Dominican sisters helped us,” she wrote to 
Stanstead. “Two of them are trained nurses. They were glad to 
perform this charity because we had given them hospitality when 
the Reds chased them out of their convent at Shan Han”. On April 
15 Lorenzina was at last well enough to receive Holy Communion, 
and by the second week of May she was able to walk to church for 
Sunday Mass. 

The visit of the two eminent Roman visitors, so long and joyfully 
anticipated, began on Sunday morning, March 9, at the very time 
of the community’s greatest anxiety over Lorenzina. They did their 
best, however, to provide a cordial atmosphere for their guests. 
Both Rosaire and Ste. Croix went out to the ship to welcome Mother 
Roseline, the Secretary General, and her companion, Mother Xavier 
Dutting, and accompanied them by motor launch into the wharf and 
then into the waiting rickshaws. Mother Roseline in her travel diary 
missed no detail: “The Convent of the Holy Family is decorated from 
the basement to the top of the roof. The cloister and refectory are 
festooned with many colored paper flowers and hung with Chinese 
lanterns. We are very touched and delighted.” But she also recognized 
the austerity and inconvenience in which the missionaries lived. “Even 
the Bishop’s residence is far from being a palace,” she observed. “The 
convent looks very graceful. Although completely lacking in comfort, 
it is kept in good condition by the untiring toil of the religious.” 

It was a salutary visit, for during their week in Swatow the 
visitors saw both the spiritual and physical needs of the people the 
sisters served. They saw infants brought in from the street to die 
almost before they could be baptized. They saw the anguish of not 
being able to help all those who came to them and the constant 
fatigue of never-ending work. In addition was the daily anxiety 
over Lorenzina, who remained seriously ill. The visit could not 
have happened at a more difficult time, but perhaps it was just as 
well; for Mother Roseline saw mission life without adornment and 
returned to Rome with a more realistic view of the needs of the 
China Mission. Later in her diary she wrote of their departure from 
Swatow: 

We still have before our eyes and above all in our hearts 
the picture of our dear missionaries, returning in the little 
boat from the ship whither they had accompanied us as far 
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as the port of Swatow. As long as we could see each other 
we kept waving Adieu, and we said to ourselves as we left 
them, ‘Perhaps they are future martyrs.’ But our dear cou- 
rageous sisters will not hear of leaving China should a revo- 
lution take place. Actual danger alone would force them to 
flee. They daily offer their lives for the souls they have 
come to evangelize and remain in perfect peace. 

For Rosaire the visit was especially significant. Almost from the 
foundation of the mission she had begged that someone come to 
see the conditions in which they lived and worked. Only then, she 
felt, could decisions be made in Rome that were appropriate for the 
China Mission. She now felt more secure in the recognition that 
Mother Roseline had seen enough to understand their situation. 
Later that spring she wrote to Mother St. Jean Martin, “[Mother 
Roseline] will give you all the information that she has gathered 
about persons and things. One must visit China to understand a 
little bit the needs of our Chinese.” 

On May 13 Sister Marie Reparatrice made her final vows in St. 
Joseph’s Church, as she had wished. It was the first time that they 
had seen the Roman Union ceremonial for perpetual vows, and 
Rosaire wrote to Stanstead, impressed by the beauty and solem- 
nity of the ritual. 

Marie Reparatrice had adjusted to China with surprising ease. 
Young and intelligent, she soon outstripped the others in her 
ability to speak Chinese. “I am so happy in my vocation,” she wrote 
to Winefride, “and now I have only one desire, which is to become 
a holy missionary and gain many souls to God.” But there were 
times when she felt the burden of loneliness and in the same letter 
she continued, “If God would only send us a dozen spring chickens, 
how glad I would be. I’m the only youngster here now and would 
greatly enjoy having a few young companions.” 

By midsummer Marie de l’lncarnation had returned to Hopo 
with a Chinese sister, Marie-Anne, and in August Ste. Croix joined 
them for a few weeks. By the fall Lorenzina was sufficiently strong 
to return to Hopo, and that October Ste. Croix wrote optimistically 
to Teresa Anderson in Boston: 

I have no doubt you are anxious about us after reading 
the news of China. Fortunately we are under the govern- 
ment of Canton which has not disturbed us so far! The 
future is in God’s hands; we have only to live in the present. 
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Hopo is open once again and I hope for good. Sister 
Incarnation and Lorenzina are there. She has the direc- 
tion of Chinese virgins. They are eight in number. Their 
work consists in preparing the altar for Mass, washing 
the church linen, etc., keeping the church clean, teaching 
in the school, especially catechism. Visiting the pagans, 
teaching them religion and baptizing them at the hour 
of death in places where the priest would not be welcome 
on account of the other members of the pagan families. 

The fate of the mission at Hopo had long been in question. It had 
scarcely opened when it was closed for three years for lack of 
personnel. No sooner had Marie de lTncarnation returned there 
with Lorenzina in 1929 than Lorenzina’s dramatic illness forced 
them to return to Swatow. The trip from Swatow was always, as a 
later missionary wrote, “a true missionary journey.” In addition to 
the long, difficult days aboard a sampan without even basic con- 
veniences was the increasing danger from bands of brigands and 
groups of marauding soldiers. Several times Bishop Rayssac had 
refused to give his permission for the nuns to make the trip, and 
by 1930 he was questioning the wisdom of trying to keep the 
mission open. Yet even so he recognized the value of such a mission, 
devoted especially to the preparation of native catechists. 

The fate of Hopo had been one of the subjects of discussion when 
Mothers Roseline and Xavier had been with them the preceding 
spring. Concerned for both the physical safety and the spiritual 
well-being of the sisters, the visitors feared that trying to keep open 
three missions with only twelve religious was attempting more 
than prudence dictated. But the nuns, especially Ste. Croix, for 
whom Hopo was a place of special blessing, pleaded their cause 
eloquently. Finally in November 1930, a letter from Rome granted 
them permission to keep all their three houses open. “We had made 
up our minds that the sacrifice would probably have to be made,” 
Ste. Croix wrote to Marie de St. Jean in Rome. “Yet we still held 
out hopes and during my visit there last July I gave the whole 
mission into St. Joseph’s keeping, telling him that he must abso- 
lutely prevent Our Lady’s mission from being closed again. Your 
letter is the answer to our prayer.” 

Despite Ste. Croix’s optimistic hopes, the state of China had, in 
general, grown even more precarious. News filtered into Swatow from 
outlying regions of priests killed or — even worse — held for ransom in 
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the most appalling conditions and Christian villages destroyed. 
Toward the end of October Rosaire wrote from Chao-Chow-Fu: 

The newspapers are reporting only bad news about 
China — and what they say is true. Bolshevism is in full 
flower. The missions of Kian-si in the north of Kwang- 
Tung have fallen into their power, and atrocities have 
been committed there. Here they want to seize church 
property, to impose their laws on the schools while wait- 
ing their chance to massacre “the Christian dogs” — as 
they call us. We are so accustomed to their threats (which 
so far are ineffectual) that we continue to work as though 
peace reigned everywhere. 

The devil wants to “turn red” the good which our 
schools are doing. They urge the public officials to make 
laws directed toward forcing us to close them. No more 
teaching of catechism to children. The Bolshevists rule 
China but the victory will be God’s. Today I removed all 
the lists of schedules, programs, etc. When these gentle- 
men come to make their official visit they will not find the 
information they are looking for. These trials have been 
going on for a year now. But long live China just the same! 

Despite the increased regulations and daily threats, the work 
continued. At Hopo a primary school was begun, and at Chao- 
Chow-Fu in addition to the Holy Childhood, the orphanage and the 
large workshop, a “medical school” was opened to teach rudimen- 
tary hygiene and simple first aid. “I begin my work before the day 
starts and continue it long after it’s finished,” Rosaire wrote to 
Stanstead. 

Despite the continued political instability, 1930 had been a year 
of renewed hope: Ste. Croix was proving herself a competent 
superior, Rosaire had returned to them, Lorenzina’s health contin- 
ued to improve, the visitors from Rome had endorsed their works 
and they had permission to keep Hopo open. On December 8 they 
celebrated the greatest joy of all: the perpetual profession of three 
sisters — Helena Lau, Marie-Anne Tsuah, and Marie de l’Eucharistie 
Vigneault. It was a confirmation of their unflagging dream of a 
Chinese community of Ursulines. Christmas that year was a day of 
peace and deep gratitude. Heaven, it seemed, was smiling upon them. 


Chapter Seven 


“Our great sorrow” 


The spirit of optimism with which 1930 ended was soon eroded 
by the increasing menace of persecution and by the even more 
painful events within the community. Even Hopo, so long consid- 
ered a place of tranquillity, had been invaded by hostile troops. The 
Christians had for some time been harassed by local officials who 
tried to coerce them to renounce their Christianity and become 
“true Chinese.” They were threatened with losing their jobs or 
having their small businesses closed down unless they acquiesced; 
but their pastor, Father Jean Vong, saved them, demanding that 
the magistrate invoke the law which guaranteed liberty of cult to 
all religions. The village officials were forced to concede but with 
patently poor grace; and when, several months later, a regiment 
of soldiers arrived in Hopo they retaliated by offering the village 
church as a temporary barracks. The soldiers emboldened by the 
endorsement of the village leaders felt no inhibitions for using the 
church property as they wished. 

At Chao-Chow-Fu persecution was less dramatic and the fidelity 
of the Christians less tested but as Father Favre wrote in his report 
the schools were being harassed more and more by the Office of 
Public Instruction. “I fear that we are going to have increasing 
trouble on this score,” he noted ominously. 

The village of Penne which had been totally destroyed in 1928 
had now, three years later, attempted to rebuild. Many of its 
citizens had returned from Siam and Singapore where they had 
been exiled, bringing with them the small funds they had been able 
to save. Under the direction of their pastor they had begun to 
restore their village when on February 9 a band of some hundred 
robbers came down from the neighboring mountains, brutalizing 
the people, taking all the money they could find and seizing twenty 
hostages. Father Becmur had time only to consume the Blessed 
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Sacrament and run for his life, leaving behind, for the second time, 
his dream destroyed. 

Bishop Rayssac in summing up the conditions of his vicariate in 
his annual report wrote: 

Although China is supposedly united, in fact it is 
divided under various military leaders, some in union 
with the government and some opposed to it, according 
to the whims of the moment... The bands of Communists 
we mentioned in our report last year have been destroyed 
numerous times — according to reports. But in fact they 
are stronger and bolder than ever. These bands hinder 
the welfare of the Christian communities and hamper 
them everywhere. The anxiety and misery of the people 
is spreading. The Communists are gaining territory; 
they are all over. As soon as there is a chance they will 
become the masters. In many places the people, worn 
down by taxes and other government requisitions, are 
not sad to see them come. 

The authorities themselves are far from favorable to 
us. Official proclamations put students on their guard 
against the mission schools, whose teaching founded on 
the Holy Scriptures causes them, they are told, to lose 
their national spirit and make them foreigners among 
the citizens. In a population which has always been 
taught to think, to feel, to act with whoever is in power, 
this suspicion of Catholic missions easily influences eve- 
ryone from the top to the bottom. In some places even 
our Catholics have been tainted. 

Bishop Rayssac was a careful and meticulous observer but his 
reports, of necessity, were limited to the local scene. He confined 
himself to their stated purpose: to report to the Societe des Missions 
Etrangeres the state of his diocese. Occasionally he attempted to put 
the local statistics in a broader context but rarely did he mention 
events in other areas of China even when these, at least in 
hindsight, were of major importance. The bloody conflict between 
Communists and Nationals in Shanghai in 1927, the Japanese 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931, the bizarre kidnapping of General 
Chiang Kai-Shek by his own military — none of these events are 
mentioned despite their prime significance for the future of China. 

Nor are the letters from the nuns more informative. While they 
are observant and accurate in recording daily events in the vicinity 
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of Swatow, the larger picture never emerges. Part of this is un- 
doubtedly explained by the nature of their documents: to whom 
they were written and for what purpose. Another part is sheer 
ignorance. Even fifty years later communication in China was slow 
and ponderous. In the 1920s and 1930s it was often non-existent. 
In addition, mission personnel were, for the most part, foreigners. 
Even though their knowledge of the language might be first-rate, 
they would never have been party to village gossip or secret 
information — even had such existed. Then, too, the significance of 
events is rarely immediately apparent; only time, with its aware- 
ness of consequences, enables us to sort the major events which 
change the course of history from the often more dramatic skir- 
mishes that die with the day. 

It was during these years that Sister Joseph Douville took on 
the task of community scribe, sending back to Stanstead, as well 
as to Rome, little vignettes of their apostolic activity, almost all 
centered on the sacrament of baptism: the sick, undernourished 
children— some blind or deformed — brought to them by parents too 
poor to raise them but ending their short lives in the grace of 
baptism; the man crippled since birth who after years of wretch- 
edness died in the happiness of his baptism; an old woman with 
nothing left in the world but the tablets of her ancestors but who 
relinquished even these for the joy of baptism. They were, by and 
large, pious success stories recounted in the religious rhetoric of 
the day. One might think on reading them that no human wretch- 
edness mattered to the sisters provided that in the end they could 
pour the waters of baptism over pagan heads. In fact, their dream 
was quite different. They worked untiringly to alleviate human 
suffering especially among children and women and rejoiced when 
they were able at great personal cost to improve conditions. In 
early February, 1931, Rosaire wrote exultantly to Rome of their 
new construction at Chao-Chow-Fu: 

The workroom is finished. We have added a well- 
lighted storey with a verandah which will be cool in the 
hot summer days. The best room will be our chapel if the 
Bishop will grant us the favour of having the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved. The materials used for the building 
are sand and lime, such as the poorest use. For the roof 
we have used cement, a great luxury. The walls are 
painted with a light primrose colour which makes those 
formerly dark rooms look bright and clean. I am dream- 
ing now of a well-lighted home for my babes with all 
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sanitary arrangements perfectly in order. I want them to 
have plenty of space. There will be three rooms, the first 
for those in good health, the second for the sick, the third 
will be fitted up with baths. The flooring will be of cement 
and the walls covered with glazed tile which can be 
washed daily. 

This was to be the last of Rosaire’s sanguine letters for months 
to come. By the spring of that year it was clear that Ste. Croix’s 
health was a serious concern. In early April she was still at 
Chow-Chao-Fu but suffering from increasing pain in her legs, 
sometimes making it impossible for her to walk. She herself 
diagnosed the condition as “sciatica,” making no connection be- 
tween this and the tumor in her breast which, she admitted, had 
grown to twice its original size. She still fought against an opera- 
tion, hoping that Venerable Marie de l’lncarnation — whose feast 
day came at the end of the month — would cure her. 

The rest of the community was less optimistic and on April 22 
Rosaire wrote to Sister St. George, then superior at Stanstead: 
“She has suffered acute pains and cannot walk, both legs being 
affected as far as the hips. She is always in bed, cheerful and 
abandoned to God’s holy will. If God’s will is that our little patient 
is not cured [by a miracle] I will take her to the Matilda Hospital 
in Hong Kong for radium treatments and an operation of the cancer 
which is now very large. I need not tell you how hard it is for us, 
for me especially, to have such a great cross. I cannot write to 
Mother Winefride or the community today. Please give them our 
fondest love.” 

At the first mention of Ste. Croix’s illness the Stanstead commu- 
nity had written, encouraging her to return home and assuring her 
that they would undertake all the expenses. But apparently this 
was never seriously considered. If she were to die, Ste. Croix was 
determined to die in China. 

By the beginning of May when no miracle had occurred, Rosaire 
began to make arrangements for the trip to Hong Kong. In fact, 
she was to bring two patients not one, for Marie de l’lncarnation 
Guay was also in need of medical care. No further details are 
provided except the fact that her condition was “of the same 
nature” as that of Ste. Croix but “less serious.” None of the three 
has left any record of what that painfully bewildering departure 
from Swatow cost them. God’s providence, must now have seemed 
to them shrouded in darkness. How were they to interpret this 
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strange tangle of events which was taking the three foundresses 
out of China at the very time when their work was growing and 
when they seemed most needed? It was perhaps Rosaire who 
suffered most. She, of the three, was the one to ask the questions, 
to probe the meanings, to fathom the future. Ste. Croix seemed to 
have reached some plateau of abandonment where life and death 
were of equal value, where only God’s loving will seemed able to 
touch her. 

Then, against all probability, a third sister was hospitalized. 
Sister Lorenzina, who had recovered from her critical surgery of 
the preceding year, was now discovered to have a double hernia. 
On the very morning they were scheduled to sail for Hong Kong 
Rosaire took her to the local hospital for surgery. 

Several days after their arrival in Hong Kong Ste. Croix received 
a medical diagnosis: she must have surgery to remove the cancer- 
ous growth in her breast which had already spread to the glands 
beneath her arm. Following the surgery she would have a series 
of radium treatments which might be sufficient to stem the cancer. 
During the second week of May Ste. Croix’s operation took place 
in St. Paul’s Hospital. The afternoon following the surgery Rosaire 
sent a brief note to Stanstead: “It is about one o’clock now and she 
has come down from the operating room. I think everything is 
going well and that we will have the joy of returning her in good 
health to Swatow. It will take a long time but just so long as she 
lives. She is sleeping; so much the better. She won’t feel any pain 
from her wound.” 

The optimistic diagnosis proved false, however. By the end of 
May, Rosaire wrote that while Sister Incarnation would soon 
return to Swatow cured, for Ste. Croix there was no possibility of 
recovery The disease had advanced too far. It was, the doctor 
predicted, simply a matter of time. 

On June 26 with Ste. Croix back in Swatow, Rosaire wrote at some 
length about her condition to Mother St. Jean Martin in Rome: 

The news about the health of our little Mother is very 
bad. She has very sharp pain, unendurable except for 
pain-killers which cannot entirely take the pain away. 

Her whole body is in pain; she suffers a true martyr- 
dom.. .The doctor has no hope of seeing our mother cured. 

She could go very quickly. I have broken the news to her. 

She is completely abandoned to the will of God. She 
would like the Last Sacraments on July 2 from Bishop 
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Rayssac. She has asked me to tell you her condition and 
asks you to bless her. She has said to me. “In heaven I 
will pray for Reverend Mother and all the Roman Union.” 

My heart is broken with the thought of this separation. 

I am so attached to her but we will be reunited in God. 

Despite the doctor's prognosis, Ste. Croix lived on through the 
summer and into the fall. “What a cruel sickness,” Rosaire wrote 
as she watched her almost slip away from them and then be 
brought back for further suffering. “It is touching to see the poorest 
of the Chinese bring things in — one a little chicken, another a fresh 
egg, or fruit for their sick mother who loves them and whom they love ’ 

In mid-July there was a crisis and the Chinese doctor who was 
taking care of her warned them that she could not live the day. But 
she rallied, suffering through the suffocating heat of the summer- 
a suffering she had never become accustomed to. Throughout the 
summer frequent letters went out to Stanstead, filled with the 
bewildering alternations of the patient's health: our invalid is very 
low. . . she is better today. . . the pain has diminished. . . the pain has 
increased. But always one constant theme: we speak of you so 
often; she sends her love... she is so attached to her dear convent 
home... she would love to see each of you. 

On September 11, as she watched at Ste. Croix's bedside, Rosaire 
wrote in some detail to Stanstead: 

Our little Mother is completing her way of the cross. 
Tomorrow, Saturday, feast of the Holy Name of Mary, she 
is hoping that our dear Mother in heaven will come for 
her. I don't think it will be long now. We are filled with 
sorrow but the resignation and joyful abandon of our 
saint is our consolation. She has extraordinary graces of 
endurance, and of peace and calm. In spite of her desire 
to die, she wants only the will of God. I am with her now 
as I write to you as best I can with the paper on my knees. 
She wants me to thank you for everything. “Tell them 
how much I love them; I have wanted to write to them 
but I don't have the use of my arms.” 

On October 2, during one of the periods when she seemed to rally, 
Ste. Croix managed to write at some length to the Stanstead 
Community: 

Today, Feast of the Holy Angels, I am well enough to 
write a few lines. I cannot thank you as I would like but 
you know how sincerely grateful I am to all of you. I will 
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not forget you in heaven and I know that you will not 
forget me after my death which sometimes seems so far 
away and at others right at the door. I am taking very 
little nourishment now; it seems that the cancer has reached 
the stomach. 

When you think of me please thank God for three 
graces — great graces which I have received during my 
life: my conversion to our holy religion; the great grace 
of a religious vocation and especially that of being an 
Ursuline and a missionary; and third, the wonderful 
devotion to our Heavenly Mother as her slave, a grace 
which has brought me such peace and trust, above all at 
the hour of death. I wish I could tell you all that Mary 
has been for me, but that is impossible. The secret of this 
way through Mary is also the secret of my soul. 

Her last letter, however, written (or possibly dictated to Rosaire) 
on December 20 was to Father Lajar, the Benedictine priest from 
the Monastery of St-Benoit-du-Lac, not far from Stanstead, who 
had been her spiritual director and with whom she had kept in 
touch during her years in China. It is a letter of extraordinary 
simplicity. After describing her condition — her operation, her long 
months in bed — she wrote: “It is seven months since I have become 
a complete invalid, having lost absolutely the use of my legs. Yet I 
am very happy. God has given me a wonderful grace to desire 
nothing but His Holy Will and I beg of you, dear Father, to help me 
thank him. This is one of the many graces that I feel overwhelmed 
by when I think of the gratitude I owe him. One grace I count 
among the greatest is the great love God has given for our dear 
Heavenly Mother. I am simply lost in her. Please write me a few 
lines as soon as you can find a few moments so that I may receive 
them before I fly off to my beautiful Home.” 

The few lines when they came at the beginning of 1932 were of 
equal simplicity. “What shall I say?” Father Lajar began. “If I wrote 
to some person of the world, I should present her my compassion; 
but to a spouse of Our Divine Lord, and to you especially, it seems 
that I must rather congratulate you, when the time seems to be 
near when he will call you. And now, dear Mother, it seems most 
probable that we shall meet again in heaven only; but God's will 
be done. God bless you in all ways.” 

In spite of her increasing weakness, Ste. Croix lived on, alert and 
interested in everything that was happening. The news that a 
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Chinese candidate was on her way to make her novitiate at 
Beaugency encouraged her. Josephine Zing, educated in Shanghai 
by the Helpers of the Holy Souls, had been highly recommended 
by Sister Marcien (sister of St. Jean Martin, the Ursuline superior 
general). She was well-educated, with a knowledge of both French 
and English and with a strong artistic gift. It seemed that she 
would profit from the spiritual training available in France and in 
November, 1931, she sailed from Shanghai to begin her novitiate. 

Other good news had come in October when they received word 
that four missionaries, so long promised by Rome, would actually 
be on their way, leaving Marseille on October 23, arriving at 
Swatow toward the end of November. But as they prepared for the 
new recruits, another group of Ursulines — this time unexpected— 
arrived. Three of these were Americans on their way to the Siam 
mission: Sister Mary from Decatur, Illinois and Sisters Clotilde 
and Beatrice from Galveston, Texas. The fourth member of the 
group was Sister Rita Buttrell — also an American — from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on her way to a mission in Harbin, Manchuria. This 
foundation had been established by a group of Polish Ursulines in 
1928 with the specific aim of educating Russian children whose 
families had fled following the Russian Revolution. Although those 
bound for Siam continued their voyage almost immediately, Sister 
Rita stayed on for more than a week trying to learn a little French, 
hoping that in the Polish community to which she was going this 
might ease communication. 

Two weeks later another Ursuline arrived — Maria Luisa Gemi- 
nati, an Italian sister who had spent the last four years in Siam. 
She was now changing places with Sister Kunigunde Bagczar who 
was soon to leave China for Siam. They were losing a musician but 
gaining a sister skilled in needlework — badly needed in their 
workshops. But it was on November 21 that the four long-awaited 
European missionaries arrived. Two were French and two English 
and they were everything that had been promised: young, intelli- 
gent, eager and spirited. Sister Marie Ursule Blot was from the 
community of Amiens; Sister Marie Angele Brishoual from Bre- 
tagne; Sister Bernadette Rennison from Greenwich, and Sister 
Clotilde Holloway, British by birth but professed of Angers. Mar- 
garet Holloway had attended the Ursuline school at Cheltenham, 
under the direction of the exiled Ursulines of Angers, and in 1923 
was received into their community. It was from Angers that she 
had answered the call for the China mission. 
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During the month they had spent on the General Metzinger 
Sister Ursule had kept a daily log — the beginning of a lifelong habit 
of note-taking which would become invaluable for the history of 
the mission. By the time they had arrived at Singapore she had 
filled fifty-four pages with close-written and abbreviated script. 
Among the most interesting of her observations is a catalog of the 
extraordinary number of women religious aboard the ship on their 
way to various missions: 

20 Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 
7 Sisters of Charity 
4 Canonesses of St. Augustine 
2 Sisters of the Annunciation 
4 Ursulines 

Their arrival at Swatow, despite their enthusiastic welcome, must 
have been bewildering. No matter what their expectations of life 
in China, they could not have been prepared for the circumstances 
they found. Marie de Ste. Croix — still officially the prioress — was not 
simply an “invalid” but a woman waiting daily for death. Unlike 
the large, traditional communities from which the new missionar- 
ies had come, here there was no infirmary set apart from the 
community, no trained nurses, no special foods, and no alleviating 
comforts. The house was small and so built that there was little 
possibility for privacy. Ste. Croix throughout her illness remained 
a present part of the community. For the four young arrivals, the 
situation must have been at once inspiring and disturbing. It is 
significant that in the first two detailed letters of Sister Bernadette 
Rennison she makes no mention of Sister Ste. Croix. 

It is she, however, who gives full details of the tragedy that befell 
the mission shortly after Christmas. “We have had a very happy 
Christmas,” she began in her letter to her community at Greenwich 
on January 1. “Everything was done to make the time pleasant, but 
we did not dream that before the New Year began that God would 
call the first Chinese missionary to her eternal reward.” Contrary 
to all reasonable expectations it was not Ste. Croix who was “called 
to her eternal reward,” but one of the youngest members of the 
mission: Marie Aimee de TEucharistie Vigneault, the young Cana- 
dian girl who had accompanied Ste. Croix on her return to China 
at the end of 1924 and who had made her perpetual vows just a 
year earlier on December 8, 1930. 

On December 23 the community at Swatow received word that 
she was ill and immediately Rosaire traveled to Chao-Chow-Fu 
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staying with the invalid throughout the night. The following day 
was Christmas Eve and with regret she returned to Swatow, 
sending Sister Marie Joseph and Sister Helena Lau to help at 
Chow-Chao-Fu. Two days later Marie Joseph returned to Swatow 
with the news that Marie Aimee was critically ill; the following day 
came word that she had received the Last Sacraments. By Tuesday 
evening, December 29, she was dead. “It all happened so quickly,” 
Sister Bernadette continued, “one could scarcely realize it. I be- 
lieve she was only thirty-six, quite a young sister. She understood 
the Chinese language perfectly and was a very capable person.” 

The shock to the mission was overwhelming. While Marie Aimee 
had always suffered from asthma, often finding the climate very 
difficult, her health had never been a matter of serious concern. 
But now, tired, and probably undernourished, she had no resis- 
tance against an attack of pleurisy which soon turned to pneumo- 
nia — a condition made doubly dangerous by her asthma. Again it 
was Sister Bernadette, brought up abruptly against the reality of 
sudden death on the missions, who described in detail the funeral 
Mass said by the Bishop at Swatow and the funeral ritual at 
Chao-Chow-Fu: 

After the Mass [at Chao-Chow-Fu] we returned to the 
house for a little refreshment as it was bitterly cold and 
it was a long walk to the cemetery. When everybody was 
ready we came out well wrapped up in shawls and there 
was the coffin outside the church surrounded by Chinese 
who were praying most fervently. How different every- 
thing is in England! 

Two long heavy poles were fastened with ropes each 
side of the coffin and four men (natives) carried it. They 
looked so dirty and untidy it seemed almost a shame to 
let them carry it, but it was very heavy and it needed 
some strong arms, so we had to close our eyes to appear- 
ances. Then the procession began. Men and boys in front 
and six priests. We walked behind, followed by all the 
orphans who said the rosary out loud. It must have 
seemed very strange to the pagans, who came out in 
great numbers to see us go by. We walked and walked 
and walked, past hundreds of graves, goodness knows 
how many miles, and at last we reached the spot. The 
men were still digging the grave, so we were obliged to 
wait about fifteen minutes. The sun was very kind and 
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came out to warm us. At last everything was ready and 
after singing the “Benedictus” the coffin was lowered into 
its last resting place. We all sprinkled Holy Water and 
Mother Sub-Prioress [Rosaire] put in the Crown of Roses, 
and all was over. We then turned and began our walk home. 

This unexpected death, along with the recent arrival of five new 
missionaries, necessitated some changes, and shortly after the 
beginning of the new year new assignments were made. Sister 
Joseph Douville was put in charge at Chao-Chow-Fu with two new 
missionaries, Marie Ursule and Maria Luisa, to help her. Ber- 
nadette would remain at Swatow to take charge of the kitchen and 
Marie Angele would become jack-of- all-trades, managing the ac- 
counts, running the dispensary, etc. 

A week or so after Marie Aimee’s funeral, Rosaire took Marie 
Angele with her to visit Hopo where Marie de lTncarnation was 
alone except for one young Chinese sister. The weather was bitterly 
cold and the days on the small boat, pulling constantly against the 
current was, as Rosaire later wrote, “A true mission experience.” 
They stayed at Hopo for five days, visiting the people of the village 
and admiring the work that Marie de lTncarnation had already 
accomplished with the help of young Chinese Christians. On their 
return to Swatow Rosaire wrote in some amusement to Stanstead: 
“Virgins, children, babies, chickens, ducks, goats, and three nice 
fat pigs comprise the riches of Marie de l’lncarnation’s domain. She 
is happy here. Our little sister helps in the kitchen and does the 
washing. I hope to give another missionary to Mother some day,” 

That hope, however, could not be immediately realized for de- 
spite the new recruits they were hard-pressed to maintain their 
three houses. The death of Marie Aimee was a terrible loss. She 
had been, as Rosaire wrote, “a perfect religious and a zealous 
worker.” Her knowledge of the language and her universal love of 
the people made her irreplaceable. “I miss her so much; we all do,” 
Rosaire concluded in a letter to Winefride. But meanwhile the work 
at Chao-Chow-Fu expanded, necessitating a larger building for the 
Holy Childhood. At Swatow they were facing difficulty with the 
government which was encroaching on their land to build a road. 
This would place their house squarely at the intersection of four 
roads — an impossible situation. They must buy more land — but 
where would the money come from? 

Such anxieties as this, in addition to the preoccupying worry 
about Ste. Croix, preyed on Rosaire’s nerves. In one of those rare 
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moments of confidence she wrote that January to Mother St. 
George, then superior at Stanstead: “Last night [I dreamed] I was 
in Stanstead and cried like a child because I had to go to China. 
Such a dream! I was so happy on awaking to find myself in Swatow. 
Though I love Stanstead with all my heart and long for you all very, 
very often, still I never could exchange the life I am leading for the 
comfort and security of our dear Canadian convent. I say “comfort” 
for compared with our lot out here, it is. We get used to hardships 
and worries and look upon them as a part of our work for the 
conversion of pagans.” 

Even so she longed to bring some comfort to Ste. Croix whose 
agony dragged on through the cold winter months. “Her body is 
terrible to look at,” she wrote to Mother Ursule in Stanstead. “She 
can only move the least bit; she is extraordinarily swollen. She can 
take no nourishment; even a little liquid is often rejected. Yet even 
in this state she is ready to wait two hundred years if it is God’s 
will.” 

Rosaire spent as much time as she could spare at Ste. Croix’s 
bedside, sitting with a tiny notebook and scribbling in pencil some 
of the things Ste. Croix told her when she had the strength to talk. 
A few memories of her childhood: the early death of her parents, 
the coldness she had experienced living in a relative’s home, the 
love and devotion of her older brother Edmond. And then the 
rambling reflections about her life in China and her approaching 
death. “Death is terrible, but not in China. I feel only joy at dying 
in China... I will spread sunshine and joy on all the missions but 
I will do it secretly, no one will know... I take God at his word. He 
said he would refuse nothing to confidence. God is in me and I am 
in him. The devotion to Mary brings great peace at the last hour.” 

Despite all predictions she lived on through Lent and into Holy 
Week. They were fortunate to have with them during those last 
weeks a Dominican sister, Sister Philippa, a trained nurse, who 
helped them with her care. By Good Friday, however, it was clear 
that Ste. Croix could not last much longer. The change in her was 
palpable. That morning she received Holy Communion as her 
Viaticum. By afternoon she was no longer able to speak and her 
breathing had become more and more labored. That evening before 
supper they gathered at her bedside, saying the prayers for the 
dying, but she still lived on, still conscious. Later that evening it 
seemed that death was imminent and once again the community 
gathered with Fathers Favre and Vogel in attendance. Just before 
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ten o’clock Rosaire sent the religious to bed, assuring them that 
she would wake them if there was further change. Shortly before 
one o’clock they were called again. This time death came, so 
peacefully, that they were not aware of Ste. Croix’s final breath. It 
was the first hour of Holy Saturday, presage of the Resurrection. 

The next morning Rosaire wrote the first news of the death to 
Stanstead: small, tight writing on the back of a holy card with the 
legend: “Master where do you live?” 

Our saintly invalid is no more. She has gone to meet 
Jesus in company with Mere Marie, on Good Friday, 
March 25. What a beautiful and holy death! We are 
deeply grieved but the thought of having such a holy 
mother in heaven helps us accept the separation. ‘Give 
them my love’ was her last message for her dearly loved 
mothers and sisters at Stanstead. In spite of the pain I 
feel from this sacrifice I want to say my Fiat generously. 

Her death was so sweet that one must accept it with joy. 

Two days later, following Ste. Croix’s funeral, Rosaire wrote at 
length to Stanstead, describing the wake and funeral: 

We laid her out with tears of love and tenderness — a 
crown of white roses was placed on her head and a 
palm — the one I had brought to her on Palm Sunday — 
was placed in her hand. The rosary she loved so much 
was twined around her fingers and on her breast we 
placed the cross with the white parchment of her vows 
written twenty-nine years ago. 

A few hours later, on Saturday morning, we put her in 
a Chinese coffin made of the trunks of three trees.... 
Large coffins are for rich people. Mother’s was small and 
the Christians said, “She has a coffin like poor people!”.... 

The Christians came all day Saturday and Sunday to 
look at their kind Mother and pray for her. On Easter 
afternoon the casket was closed and brought to our 
chapel where we recited the office of the dead. Only sister 
Marie Reparatrice and Lorenzina were missing; they 
were taking care of the mission at Hopo. 

Early Monday morning Father Favre said Mass for 
Mother and we sang the “Libera.” At 8:30 the men came and 
took the coffin down to the parlor. The eleven Dominican 
Sisters and eleven Ursulines made a semi-circle with 
lighted candles. Outside crowds were waiting and followed 
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us silently to the Church. The nuns and our pupils sang 
the Mass. Our chaplain, Father Vogel, officiated... 

What a long procession to the cemetery! The school 
boys, the girls, the men, the women, the nuns, the priests 
and the Bishop. We followed directly after the coffin, two 
by two, with our long veils lowered over our faces; the 
Dominicans came after us with the girls and women. 
How the pagans looked and stared and wondered! The 
houses were emptied. “Some great personage has died!” 
they whispered to one another. 

I would love to write longer but I must stop. Tomorrow 
I am going to Chow-Chao-Fu to see about building the 
kitchen. We have not yet finished the Holy Childhood 
and must hurry to remove the roof of the kitchen which 



Present grave of Marie de Ste. Croix, across the 
bay from Swatow. Photo taken 1993. 
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has been eaten through by white ants before it falls on 
some one’s head. Please excuse my scribble. Please give 
news of our great sorrow to all who knew and loved 
Mother Sainte Croix. 

Word of the death did not reach Stanstead until April 26 . Immedi- 
ately they sent out to all Ursuline houses the customary notice of death: 

THE URSULINES OF STANSTEAD EARNESTLY 
COMMEND TO YOUR PRAYERS THEIR BELOVED MARY 
AGNES DAVIS , KNOWN IN RELIGION AS MARIE DE 
SAINTE-CROIX, MISSIONARY AND PRIORESS OF THE 
CONVENT OF SWATOW, CHINA. PROFESSED RELIG- 
IOUS OF STANSTEAD WHO DIED ON MARCH 25, 1932 IN 
THE 57TH YEAR OF HER AGE AND THE 31ST OF HER 
RELIGIOUS PROFESSION , FORTIFIED BY THE SACRA- 
MENTS OF HOLY MOTHER CHURCH 

At once letters of consolation and support poured into Swatow. 
Among them were letters from Edmond Davis, Ste. Croix’s brother. 
Although they had not seen each other since her departure for 
Canada more than thirty years earlier, their correspondence had 
continued through the years of separation. This final letter ram- 
bled on about their childhood, memory painting it in warmer 
colors, perhaps, than it warranted. Memories, he recalled, of “wan- 
dering through the beautiful woods among the wildflowers, full of 
our little imaginings, our hopes and fears and multitudes of plans 
in our small heads for the time when we should grow up.” The letter 
ended with a tribute to Rosaire both compassionate and admiring: 
“I have come to regard you as the counterpart of her Dear Self and 
I feel that while you live she will never be dead. I can only try to 
convey to you the sincerest sympathy I feel for you and a hope that 
Time (the Great Healer) will be kind and loving solace and comfort 
to your afflicted heart.” 

But of all the correspondents it was Winefride — whose support 
and encouragement had made the mission possible and had sus- 
tained it in its difficult hours — whose letter touched the nerve of 
grief. Her tears were not for Ste. Croix whose bonds had been 
loosed at last but for Rosaire who must endure the separation. 
Three days after receiving word of the death she wrote to her: “Our 
own poor dear Rosaire. You beyond all others in the Field Afar feel 
the final separation from your first companion of missionary 
desires most keenly. She was your leaning staff in every trial, your 
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confidential advisor in doubts and fears — so true — so faithful— so 
trusting in the Providence of God.” 

Winifride, knowing them both so well, accurately assessed what 
this death meant to Rosaire. It was true: Ste. Croix had been 
Rosaire’s staff, her source of wisdom and understanding. Only she 
had been able to share the anxieties and ease the daily burden. 
With her death, Rosaire, despite her generous courage and pro- 
found faith, suffered a loss from which she would never entirely 
recover. 
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Chapter Eight 


“The burden of responsibility” 


With the death of Ste. Croix a sense of emptiness descended upon 
the community. The room where she had spent the last year was 
deaned and restored. The paraphernalia of sickness was removed 
and her few possessions stored away or given to others who might 
need them. There was less work to be shared. No one need spend 
the evenings or nights watching with the dying; no one need be on 
hand to turn her in bed or help her sit up for a few minutes each 
day. And yet a vital energy was missing. “The house is so empty 
without her,” Rosaire wrote to Winefride. 

Winefride’s prophetic words were proving true. Of them all it 
was Rosaire who suffered most from the separation. Even six 
months after Ste. Croix’s death she acknowledged, “I look for her 
everywhere.” Marie de lTncarnation’s occasional visits were a 
solace, but the trip from Hopo was too difficult to make frequently 
and she could never stay away long from her responsibilities. 

The heat began early that year, and by May it had blanketed 
them like a thick fog. In addition, a strange malady had affected 
the animals, and toward the end of the month Rosaire wrote, “The 
farmyard has been stricken — chickens, ducks and turkeys are all 
infected and die very quickly. The pigs may have to be killed. The 
heat is extreme. We are in white veils like the novices — it’s cooler.” 

By July a more serious plague had appeared. Cholera in epi- 
demic proportions swept through the countryside, and Swatow was 
badly afflicted. The nuns were all inoculated; but to this medical 
treatment they added daily prayers to St. Rock, patron of good 
health, and kept a lamp burning before a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. Almost miraculously everyone was spared. The Jesuit 
Fathers were less fortunate and several of the missionaries in the 
surrounding countryside died. 

In the poorer sections of the city, death was pervasive. There 
seemed no relief from the daily misery of abject poverty, sickness 
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and sudden death, aggravated by a political situation that seemed 
to grow worse with each year. Although a national army had been 
formed and was in full cry against the Communists, the ordinary 
Chinese found no amelioration in his daily life. The anarchy of civil 
war caused more havoc in the villages than on the battlefield. At 
the end of 1932 Bishop Rayssac wrote in his report: 

The ordinary population suffers far more from this war 
than the soldiers do. The commandant not wanting to use 
force to flush out the Communists from the mountains tries 
to do so by hunger. On his command dozens of villages have 
been emptied and burned The result is that many of these 
people, having been left with nothing, have themselves 
joined the Communists. It is hard to see how China will 
succeed in getting rid of the Red Army. So far, both here 
and elsewhere, everything has fallen through. In asking 
the Russians for help, as the Chinese did a number of years 
ago, it is like the young magician in the fable who calls 
up spirits which he is then incapable of mastering. 

The analogy was apt for at the time all the efforts of the National 
Army with the young General Chiang Kai-Shek at its head had 
been thwarted. It would be another two years (1934) before the 
Red Army would acknowledge a heavy if temporary defeat. 

In this atmosphere of sickness and destitution the work of the 
mission increased daily. That spring Rosaire received permission 
from Rome to purchase additional land to compensate for the 
property the government was requisitioning for a new road. The 
land she had in mind was closer to the water, a pretty location that 
might be cooler in the summer. One hot summer afternoon she took 
some of the sisters on a walk to survey their possible purchase. 
They responded enthusiastically, and Bernadette wrote home to 
England that month, “The house we have our eye on is quite near 
the sea and is a lovely place.” 

The spirit of the young sisters put new heart into Rosaire and that 
fall she wrote glowingly to Winefride about Sister Bernadette’s 
wonderful skill as a cook and of Sister Angele’s courageous spirit. 
It was, in fact, Angele who had taken on the task of community 
correspondent, writing at length to the sisters at Stanstead when 
Rosaire lacked the time to do so. She had keen powers of observa- 
tion and the ability to be amused even by what might easily have 
been tragic. While Rosaire wrote deploring the thievery to which 
they had been subjected, Angele turned the incident into an enter- 
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taining narrative. One night, she explained in a letter to Stan- 
stead, she was awakened from a deep sleep to see a robber next to 
her bed about to steal their winter blankets, which she had left on 
a little table. Stealthily she slipped out of the other side of her bed, 
but despite her caution, he heard her and fled down the stairs only 
to be caught short at the bottom by a locked door. By the time 
Angele caught up with him, she found him sitting on the steps, his 
head on his knees. Clearly he had not expected this small defense- 
less woman to pursue him. Angele, undaunted, tried to grab him, 
but he was too quick for her and, despite her efforts, he reached 
the gallery, jumped down into the garden, and escaped. “And so,” 
she wrote, “there I was, standing in my chemise with my bare feet 
and my head recently tonsured. What a beautiful sight!” 

Such self-forgetful courage enabled Angele to keep a diary in 
which she recorded the bombings of Swatow even as they occurred 
and later to stand stubborn and undaunted before the demands of 
the Japanese military during the occupation of Swatow. “She is so 
much like our Canadian mothers,” Rosaire wrote of her in genuine 
affection. 

That summer Rosaire spent part of her vacation visiting Hopo — 
a difficult trip as always — but despite the unavoidable swarms of 
mosquitoes and the long hot hours on the river-boat, it at least 
enabled her to escape for a little while the anxieties of Swatow. “It 
is always such a joy to be welcomed with so much eagerness and 
joy by our Christians,” she wrote. “Regina Cordium is our most 
beautiful mission. Here we have a small Holy Childhood, a little 
school, and the nucleus of the “Virgins of St. Angela,” who are being 
formed for all the works of the mission: the school, the Holy 
Childhood, the maintenance of the Church, catechism, the dispen- 
sary, etc In December, on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
they will make their promises. If they persevere, they will then 
make vows. Pray for these young girls. The work is very important 
for the conversion of the pagans.” 

Lorenzina had been assigned to this mission, and in the quiet of 
Hopo and under the patient supervision of Incarnation, her health 
improved and she seemed reasonably happy. Rosaire, encouraged 
by this improvement, wrote: “She is able to help with setting the 
tables, washing the dishes, preparing the vegetables, etc. I hope 
that she understands that God asks of her only obedience and 
submission. I don’t think she has bad will. It is her head which is 
weak; she isn’t able to understand very much.” 
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While in Hopo Rosaire traveled up into the mountains with 
Marie de l’lncarnation and Lorenzina to the very limit of the 
Vicariate where the Bishop had given them a little house in a small 
Christian village. Here they stayed for five days, visiting each 
family and receiving extraordinary kindness. Rosaire found it a 
true renewal of spirit. Next year, she planned, the young religious 
would spend the summer there, experiencing the simple peasant 
life and teaching catechism to the people. 

But the renewal they had experienced in the mountains was 
almost negated by the hazards of their homeward journey. Be- 
tween Hopo and Kit- Yang they were surprised by a hurricane. 
Fearful of trying to come ashore because of the threat of bandits, 
they spent the night on their knees in the boat reciting their 
rosary until the sky cleared and the rain and wind died down. That 
evening they reached a convent at Kit-Yang, but they were hardly 
inside when the wind rose again and the fury of the storm forced 
them to remain sheltered there for the next two days. Not until 
they reached Swatow, however, did they realize how serious the 
storm had been. “When we reached port we saw many boats and 
even small steamers broken in pieces. The streets were scat- 
tered with branches and leaves and the shacks of the poor had 
lost their roofs. At the convent almost all our trees were dam- 
aged — especially the banana trees. Our new sisters had been 
terrified, believing that there would be a repetition of the 
typhoon of 1922. However, this one was nothing compared to 
that,” Rosaire concluded. 

That fall they received news that Mother St. Jean Martin had 
been reelected as Prioress General. It was hardly a surprise; she 
had already proved herself more than capable of the office. One of 
her first acts was the reappointment of Rosaire as prioress at 
Swatow. In response, Rosaire wrote to Rome, congratulating Mother 
St. Jean upon her reelection and then adding: “I have great need 
of your prayers to carry the burden that has fallen upon me with 
the death of Marie de Ste. Croix.” Swatow, always limited in 
numbers, had within a year lost four members. The death of Marie 
Aimee in December 1931 had been followed by that of Marie de 
Ste. Croix in March 1932. In addition, in June of that same year 
Marie de St. Joseph Douville had been sent to France for a period 
of rest and study. And before the year was over Maria Luisa 
Geminati, who had arrived in China only in November 1931, 
requested a return to Siam. 
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From the beginning her missionary vocation seemed to lack 
stability. Shortly after making her perpetual vows she had left 
Italy for the Indian missions in Montana. Of her life there no 
records remain, but clearly her expectations were not satisfied, for 
after a short period she left to join the mission of Siam where, once 
again, she seemed unable to cope with the demands of mission life. 
In the fall of 1931 she received a transfer to China. Now, finding 
China as unsatisfying as every place else, she asked to return to 
Siam. Here she remained for another two years before returning to 
Italy in August 1935. For a few years she lived in the community in 
Calvi. Finally she asked for a dispensation from her vows in 1940. 

The little community was encouraged, however, by news from 
Beaugency. Josephine Zing (now Sister Augustin) was doing well, 
they learned. Rosaire had great hopes for her, for she was very 
talented in both art and music as well as having command of three 
languages — Chinese, English, and French. Another young sister 
at Beaugency was also destined for the China mission. This was 
Sister Pierre Francoeur, originally from Canada, who had made 
her postulantship at Beacon, New York, and was now making her 
novitiate in France. 

The following summer they received another letter from Beaugency, 
this time from Mother St. Charles Brillaud, Provincial of France- 
North, with which China was affiliated. It was dated July 8, 1933 
and announced the appointment of Sister Marie de Lourdes Si- 
mons as Superior of the Missions of Siam and China. An American 
by birth, originally a member of the Eastern Province, USA, Marie 
de Lourdes had made her novitiate at Beaugency. Following her 
profession on July 9, 1923, she returned to New York and taught 
French for several years at the College of New Rochelle. In October 
1927, however, the desire of her heart was granted and she sailed 
for the Siam mission. Here she served first at Mater Dei, the 
flourishing school in Bangkok, and then in the recently established 
mission in Chieng-Mai, a small city in the north of Siam. Although 
it was not possible for Marie de Lourdes to be freed from her duties 
in Chieng-Mai immediately, she would visit China as soon as she 
was able. “She will be able to understand your basic problems and 
be able to discuss them with you. This will be a great help for you,” 
Mother St. Charles assured them. 

Not yet 35 years of age, Marie de Lourdes was young for the 
responsibility cast upon her but she was energetic and courageous 
and filled with the spirit of the Gospel. In less than two months 
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from the day of her appointment she arrived in Swatow, accompa- 
nied by another American (also from the Community of New 
Rochelle), Sister Elizabeth Brosmith, who after several years on 
the Indian Missions in Montana had been asked to serve in Siam. 
It was soon obvious, however, that she could not endure the 
climate, and so she was now exploring the possibility of joining the 
community at Swatow where the heat was less extreme. Presum- 
ably she found China no better than Siam for she returned to 
Bangkok with Marie de Lourdes and shortly after returned to New 
York. Unwilling to sacrifice a mission vocation, she soon volun- 
teered for the Alaska mission, reasoning that she might find the 
frigid climate of Alaska more congenial. 

During the twenty days (Oct. 5-25) Marie de Lourdes spent in 
China, she was determined to see everything. From Swatow she 
traveled with Rosaire by train to Chao-Chow-Fu to the delight of 
the sisters who worked there: Marie Ursule, Maria Luisa and 
Helena. She admired the “pretty little convent with its completely 
white chapel.” She met the orphan girls and the old women, visited 
the primary school with its hundred children as well as the 60 or 
so babies tended in the Holy Childhood. 

Her journey to Hopo she described as “ un voyage tout a fait 
missionaire” Leaving before dawn, they had to wake up the rickshaw 
men to take them to the wharf where they boarded a river steamer. 
As the river became more shallow they were forced to change to a 
smaller (and far less convenient) boat. Never squeamish, Marie de 
Lourdes admitted that the conditions at Mi-oh where they spent 
the night were much more primitive than she had imagined. “At 
five o’clock the next morning,” she continued in her account, “we 
resumed our journey; this time not by boat but in a chair carried 
by two men. Once outside the town we were surrounded by moun- 
tains and fields of rice and sugar cane. We climbed up little 
footpaths just wide enough for a single person. One time the path 
along the bank of the river was so muddy that we could not risk it, 
so off came our shoes and stockings and with our skirts tucked up 
we waded through the water. At about half-past three we could see 
the cross of our convent in the distance. In another half-hour Sister 
Marie de l’lncarnation and Sister Lorenzina welcomed us.” 

The mission at Hopo inspired in her the same admiration she 
had experienced at Swatow and Chao-Chow-Fu for the zeal of the 
sisters and the devotion of their converts. “Regina Cordium is 
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situated in one of the most beautiful and picturesque valleys that 
I have ever seen. It is constructed of several small Chinese houses 
joined into one. We went first of all to the church. There, on one 
side of the altar is a large painting of ‘Regina Cordium’ and on the 
other, one of the Little Therese. Both of these paintings, which are 
very well done, are the work of our Sister Xaveria.” 

They stayed at Hopo for three days, with Marie de Tlncarnation, 
assisted by Lorenzina, doing everything they could to make their 
visit pleasant and profitable. Together they went to visit the 
market town — an hour’s walk from the mission — where they met 
the seasoned missionary, Father Augustin Veaux, and a young 
Chinese priest who explained to them apologetically that the 
village church had to be kept locked because of bands of soldiers 
who tried to use it for a barracks. 

On October 25 the official visitation closed and Marie de Lourdes 
and Elizabeth Brosmith boarded the steamer to return to Siam, 
taking with them Xaveria Pirc whom Rosaire had brought from 
Bangkok in 1925. Xaveria, after her first difficult months in Siam, 
had found a congenial home in China and had served faithfully for 
more than eight years. Rosaire had a special fondness for her, often 
defending her from those who considered her self-willed and domi- 
nating. She enjoyed her forthrightness and her energy and found 
her creative gifts valuable assets for the mission. At her departure 
there was regret on both sides. 

The same boat that took Xaveria away brought another mission- 
ary to Swatow. This was St. Ignace Six, from the community of 
Arras in the north of France. She was just thirty years old and had 
made her perpetual vows three years before. A talented musician, 
she worked energetically, despite her poor health and had soon 
raised the level of church ceremonies in Swatow dramatically. 
Within a few months, she had trained a children’s choir that not 
only sang in Chinese and French but which acquitted itself in 
Gregorian chant as well. 

The year 1934 began with a greater sense of stability than the 
mission had experienced in several years. The National Army had 
at last inflicted serious losses on the Red Army forcing them to 
withdraw from the south. Bishop Rayssac noted in his report that 
for the past few months they were enjoying greater security than 
they had known in some time. Although there had been some 
difficulties with brigands in the area around Hopo they did not 
pose a serious or a lasting threat. The “new” sisters (those who had 
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arrived in November 1931) had begun to settle in, to learn the 
language and to discover their particular aptitudes for mission life. 
In February Rosaire wrote at length to Sister Winefride summing 
up the state of the mission: 

Mother Angele is a dear soul, so much like our Canadian 
nuns. She is from Faouet the community that founded 
the Chatham Convent in Ontario. She is so devoted to 
our interests and is a fine econome. Mother Clotilde, an 
English convert, in many ways reminds me of our dear 
Sister Ste. Croix whom we will always regret. Mother 
Ignatius, the last arrived, is a courageous missionary 
and a splendid musician. She is the youngest of the 
community ready for any work. Dear Sister Bernadette 
from Greenwich can cook a meal fit for a queen and is so 
saving. She is wonderful! Since she has been in the house 
we are all very well with good appetites and every room 
is kept so clean! 

I am expecting Sister Incarnation. She is coming to 
take four Virgins back to Hopo, where it costs less to 
educate them than in Swatow; it is always a joy to have 
her even for two or three days. We do find it hard to be 
always separated but this sacrifice is for Our Lady’s 
mission We all belong to the Province of France now. No 
matter how much I love everyone here, no one can 
replace in my heart the dear mothers of my own convent 
home. Surely there is some merit in mission life just in 
the fact of being so far from all you hold most dear in life. 
Souls are saved with “le sang du coeur.” 

In some way all the missionaries would, in their own time, 
experience that sense of aloneness, of being cut off from everything 
that had defined their earlier lives. Even Ursule Blot, so young and 
light-hearted, had written the year before to Mother Xavier Marteau 
in Rome of the desolation she had experienced. It had been precipi- 
tated by a severe attack of dysentery. Rosaire, she explained, had 
been kindness itself, bringing her down from Chao-Chow-Fu to 
Swatow where she could have complete rest. But even though her 
health improved she remained overwhelmed by discouragement: 
“I would never be cured; no one would want to keep me. I would 
have to leave China. I could do nothing interiorly for several days. 
Even in prayer there was no comfort. Then the idea came to me to 
make a novena to Venerable Marie de lTncarnation, begging her 
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to cure me. I went to sleep and at some hour I felt something like 
a motherly caress and a feeling of well-being.” With this recovery 
of her health, her feeling of desolation left her and she returned to 
Chao-Chow-Fu with full vigor. 

The following May she was joined by another young missionary 
from France. Marie Gerard Farget had been born in Paris in 1892 
and had made her novitiate at Tournai in Belgium, where Mother 
St. Jean Martin (now Prioress General) had been her novice 
mistress. In 1932 she had come to Bangkok, joining her younger 
sister Bernadette, who had come to the missions three years 
earlier. Two years later she made the trip to Swatow, where she 
soon joined Ursule Blot at Chao-Chow-Fu. 

In the spring of 1934 it was in Hopo that the greatest activity 
was taking place. That April Rosaire wrote to Winefride of the need 
for a new school. They already had 120 children “in a tiny house 
where rain and sunshine both come in on teacher and pupils. We 
must do something to help them.” 

Later that month Marie de Tlncamation herself, in one of her rare 
letters, wrote of the conditions at Hopo. “Last year we had forty 
children; this year we already have 120 registered, with many 
others appearing on the horizon before September. Our classrooms 
are so small that the children are squeezed in like a box of sardines. 
In a room where even thirty were too many, we now have sixty.” The 
house, she continued, “is really not suitable for a school, since the 
inner court is full of pigs and chickens and ducks.” They would like 
to tear down part of the building and put up something that could 
be a ‘real school.’ Shy and reticent by nature, Incarnation did not 
hesitate to beg for the needs of the mission, inventively suggesting 
ways that the nuns in Canada might solicit alms from their pupils. 

“She is consumed by zeal for souls,” Rosaire wrote of her. She had 
already been able to get a sewing machine through the generosity 
of Father Vacquerel — an indefatigable missionary already in his 
eighties — who had also offered to pay part of the cost of putting on 
an additional story where their boarders could be housed. “We must 
profit from his generosity while he is still alive,” Rosaire wrote, 
amused by Incarnation’s ability to win funds for her projects. 

Bishop Rayssac was delighted with the progress being made at 
Hopo and in his report praised Father Vacquerel’s generosity and 
interest in constructing a new building. But of all the work at Hopo 
he found none so encouraging for the future as that of the Virgins. 
“The sisters are engaged in the formation of fifteen Chinese Vir- 
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gins,” he wrote. “The work is not yet clearly defined but we like to 
see it as the beginnings of an indigenous congregation of catechists 
and school mistresses.” 

Meanwhile at Swatow, the economy was becoming increasingly 
difficult. The city had grown considerably in the ten years the nuns 
had been there; it was now a city of some 200,000 inhabitants. 
Although the number of Christians had also increased, to Bishop 
Rayssac’s chagrin no cathedral suitable for the head of the Vicariate 
had been established. St. Joseph’s Church had remained largely 
unchanged. “The Catholic Mission here in this important center 
cuts a sad figure when compared with the numerous and magnifi- 
cent works raised by the Protestants,” the Bishop wrote sadly. 
While praising the Ursulines’ work, he also noted that for many 
reasons they were not able to develop as they would like. 

One of the reasons was, clearly, money. Although their classes were 
full, few of their pupils were able to pay more than a few cents, if 
that. “Expenses this year are higher than all the other years put 
together,” Rosaire wrote to Stanstead. “Here we don’t have the 
hen that lays the golden egg.” They did have, however, under Sister 
Bernadette’s apt management, a plentiful barnyard. In a letter to 
Stanstead in the spring of 1935, Rosaire boasted of raising a dozen 
large rabbits and of having twenty-six chickens, seven small tur- 
keys, a dozen ducks and two pigs. “Sister Bernadette salted down 
a pig before Christmas. We have to provide for ourselves because the 
meat in the market is not very good and is very expensive. We have 
eaten dog and cat and who knows what else. Snake? Perhaps a cobra?” 
Not long after, however, she had to admit that their commerce in 
rabbits had failed. “We ate two, two died, and the rest were stolen.” 

Fortunately they continued to have the constant and generous 
support of Stanstead. At the beginning of 1935 Rosaire wrote to 
Mother St. George Murphy, then superior, “You must excuse me if I 
keep saying the same thing: Thank you, thank you infinitely for your 
great kindness in helping us through your friends. This $30 arrived 
just in time. I needed $10 to pay the rent of a poor woman who was 
thrown out on the street with her four children. Now I can buy them 
some rice and some clothing and put the two little girls in our 
orphanage at Chao-Chow-Fu.” The $30 was quickly gone, and new 
needs were presented to her daily. From Hopo, Incarnation wrote 
that their new building was completed but money had run out, and 
so they would not be able to furnish it with the necessary beds and 
chairs and armoires until some benefactor appeared on the horizon. 
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Although Rosaire wrote that she was determined not to be 
anxious over money, yet it was clear that their situation was taking 
a toll. “We are so busy that I have to steal time even to write a 
letter,” she explained to Winefride, describing the work that always 
awaited her: the orphanage, the old women they cared for, arrang- 
ing classes for the little ones, providing suitable lessons for the 
older children, moving beds around to provide for new boarders, 
increasing the space for the chickens and the rabbits. “I am busy 
with all sorts of things; no two days are ever alike,” she concluded. 

Later that spring in a long letter to her confidante, Sister 
Winefride, she acknowledged how weary she was of the burdens 
she carried: 

My health is very poor. I go on slowly and am so easily 
tired out. Life in China seems to have worn me out, but 
I hope to pull through with Our Lady’s help. I am not 
young and would be as happy to pass the burden of 
responsibility to younger shoulders. God will arrange all 
for the best. My three years [as superior] is up in June. 

We have crowds of little tots in the school. I had to 
divide them into two classes and get an extra teacher. St. 
Joseph must pay my expenses in the school. Money is 
scarce. We get very little and spend as fast as it comes in 
I do not want to worry over tomorrow; the worries of 
today are all I can bear. Heaven is not so far off now. We 
will soon be there where money worries are unknown. 

Deo Gratias! Thirteen years have flown on the wings of 
time since we parted from our Convent. What treasures 
of merits for heaven, I hope! Mission life is an ideal one 
but I assure you nature has not much to get out of it. The 
cross is often there to remind us how Jesus saves the 
world and that we must follow in his footsteps. 

All is quiet here but no business goes on. Many chil- 
dren are given us to feed and dress — the parents have 
nothing to eat. Rice is dreadfully high because taxes are 
on everything. Smuggling does not help either though it 
is carried on like in no other place. I still have here on 
my writing desk the little statue of St. Joseph and the 
Holy Child you gave me as a foundation statue. All my 
trust is in dear Papa St. Joseph and he knows it! 
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Their precarious state did not improve, and during the same 
period Angele wrote to Sister Ursule in Stanstead, describing their 
poverty even more dramatically: 

At Hopo the construction is still not finished and so the 
coffer is very empty at Swatow. At Chow-Chao-Fu there 
are urgent repairs which take every cent. The number of 
orphans is increasing and rice is sold at a higher and 
higher price. We have had to ration our children for the 
past fifteen days, even for their rice, which is their staple 
nourishment. They have only a little cabbage or two 
olives on feast days, a little meat — much too little, just a 
mouthful for each one — or a little fish, no bigger than 
half a sardine. Our orphans are far from spoiled, you see. 

If we don’t receive money from the United States or 
Canada within two or three months Rosaire will come 
begging. Be on your guard! 

1935 was to be a year of dramatic change on the mission. That 
spring Bishop Rayssac announced his resignation. He had been in 
China since the year of his ordination, 1889. Consecrated bishop 
in Hong Kong in 1915, he had chosen as his episcopal motto “Deo 
Juvante ” — with God’s help. It was a motto he had relied on heavily 
during his difficult years in China. Now at the age of 69 he 
consecrated his successor, Father Vogel (the Ursulines’ chaplain 
since their arrival), and made his preparations for returning to 
France. But in Marseille, on his way to Rome for his ad limina 
visit, he suffered a stroke from which he never completely recovered. 

Despite their many differences of opinion, Rosaire had come to accept 
Bishop Rayssac as a man of zeal and integrity. For thirteen years 
he had ruled their lives; his departure heralded an end of an era. 

Not long after the consecration of Bishop Vogel, Rosaire received 
the word she had long been awaiting: the announcement that she 
would be replaced as superior in September of that year. The 
religious appointed in her place was Mother Marie Bernard Mancel, 
presently superior of the recently established house in Chieng-Mai. 

Although they had never met, Rosaire and Bernard had corre- 
sponded from the beginning of the China mission. Born in Mortain, 
Normandy, in 1874, Marie Bernard had made her perpetual vows 
in 1896. Thirteen years later, in 1909, she began her mission 
vocation in what was then known as Java (now Indonesia), a 
mission founded in 1876 by the Ursulines of the Congregation of 
Tildonck, Holland. As early as 1923 Marie Bernard was already 
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showing an interest in the mysterious world of China. In the 
summer of that year she had written to Mother de Chantal, 
Assistant General in Rome: “I have a great interest in China and 
will be so happy when I know that it belongs to us. I told you earlier 
that in 1900 I asked Mother St. Julien to make a foundation in 
China. My first dream was of China; although I knew nothing 
about it, I listened in my soul to what God said to me. I heard with 
certitude that this first dream would some day become a reality.” 

At once she began a correspondence with Rosaire who was so 
impressed by her zeal and experience that when Bishop Perros 
asked for Ursulines to begin a mission in Siam, Rosaire immedi- 
ately proposed Bernard. In her enthusiasm she wrote to Rome in 
July 1924 as though the possibility of Bernard’s going to Siam were 
an actual reality, suggesting that she travel via the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad to Shanghai and then come south to visit Swatow. “I 
greatly esteem this Mother. She writes letters to me which give me 
a high idea of her religious and apostolic spirit,” she wrote, adding, 
“I need her support and her experience.” 

Although Bernard would not go to Siam for another two years, 
she continued her correspondence with Rosaire, even sending 
“some good Dutch cigars” for Bishop Rayssac! Her letters were 
filled with that understanding that only another missionary could 
give. She agreed with Rosaire that more religious were desperately 
needed on the missions and hoped that it would be France that 
would come to the aid of Swatow rather than Holland. She feared 
that the Dutch would not adjust well to the Chinese culture. 

In 1925 when Rosaire wrote announcing that they were opening 
another mission in Hopo, Bernard replied in admiration: “I can’t 
understand how you can manage to do it all. I admire you with my 
whole heart. I am very proud of you but I must confess that at the 
same time I am sighing inwardly at being chained where I am.” 

The following year her “chains” were removed and she was 
transferred from Java to Siam, where she was appointed prioress 
of Bangkok. Here she served until 1932, when she left for the north 
to begin a foundation in Chieng-Mai. Now at last, three years later, 
Bernard’s dream of serving in China and Rosaire’s dream of having 
her present to profit from her wisdom and zeal were to become 
reality. 

On August 12, Marie de Lourdes, recently returned from her 
Tertianship in Rome, arrived at Swatow, again with an American 
missionary as companion. Sister Fabian Waters from the Eastern 
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Province of the United States was on her way to Bangkok where 
she would serve for several years. During the next three weeks 
Marie de Lourdes visited Chao-Chow-Fu and Hopo, conferring 
with Rosaire and Incarnation about the future. On September 5, 
Mother Marie Bernard Mancel arrived from Bangkok. Sister Marie 
de Lourdes met her at the wharf and brought her directly to the 
convent. That afternoon her formal installation as prioress of the 
China mission took place in the small convent chapel. Rosaire’s 
wish had been granted: the burden had been lifted. 


Chapter Nine 


“All we can to feed our poor” 


On September 11, just a week after the installation of Bernard 
Mancel as superior, Marie de Lourdes boarded ship for her return to 
Siam. While en route she wrote at length to St. Jean Martin in Rome 
concerning the state of the mission. Even earlier, while still in China, 
she had suggested some changes that she felt would be beneficial. 

The most significant of these was the “separation” of the three 
houses. “Up to this time,” she wrote, “the houses of Chao-Chow-Fu 
and Hopo have been dependent on Swatow but now I think that it 
would be to their advantage, both for their apostolate and for their 
religious life, to separate them.” What precisely Marie de Lourdes 
meant by such “separation” is difficult to ascertain. Clearly she did 
not mean that the three missions would become autonomous. The 
single canonical authority was vested in Marie Bernard. 

What she suggested was to place a delegate superior in the two 
smaller houses: Rosaire in Chao-Chow-Fu and Incarnation in 
Hopo. Although they would continue to be dependent on the 
prioress, such an arrangement would provide a little more latitude 
in settling local issues. In addition, she suggested that the finances 
of the three missions also be separated. Since the needs of each 
house as well as its revenue were unique, it seemed more equitable 
for each to have its own account. “Could we not try this and see at 
the end of the year if this separation is feasible?” she concluded. 

The apostolate at Hopo was of particular concern for Marie de 
Lourdes, possibly because the government at Rome had already 
indicated that it would like a clearer identification of the Chinese 
Virgins. What was to be their primary work? What was to be their 
formation? And what was to be their formal title? The concept of 
this group had emerged gradually. Although Incarnation, assisted 
by Father Augustin Veaux, was in charge of these young country 
girls, it is unlikely that a rigid schema for their formation had been 
formulated. 
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With the official visitation of Marie de Lourdes, the concept of 
the Virgins became more rigidly defined. Young women would be 
admitted only between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. They 
must have at least an elementary education and the consent of 
their parents. They must be in good health and free from debt. 
They must also present a certificate of baptism and confirmation, 
along with a doctor’s statement and a letter testifying to their “good 
life and morals.” There would be no set period for their aspirant- 
ship, but their novitiate would last for two years and the period of 
temporary vows for five years. It was a rigorous training, every bit 
as rigorous as that of Ursulines but the work for which they were 
being prepared was significantly different. They were to be trained 
generally as catechists to assist the missionaries in their work with 
the rural people. Their official title would be The Virgins of the 
Queen of Hearts — a title recommended by Father Veaux, whose 
devotion to Mary was at the heart of his spirituality. 

In the same document Marie de Lourdes mentioned another 
group: the Oblates of Saint Ursula. These, she explained, would 
not go into the area to help the missionaries; they would be trained 
to be helpers of the Ursulines. Their requirements were unusual. 
They must pay a sum to cover their board during their period of 
formation. They must have a knowledge of English. Lastly, and 
most surprisingly, they would make their novitiate in Siam. There 
is only one further reference to this group and that appears in a 
letter from Marie Bernard to Marie de Lourdes protesting their 
training in Siam, where they would not know the language and 
where the culture would be completely different. Whether she won 
her argument we do not know. It is problematic whether such a 
group ever existed or whether it was simply part of a larger dream 
which never became reality. 

Another part of the larger dream was Marie de Lourdes’ hope 
that they would some day be able to have a house of studies in 
Shanghai where the young religious would receive adequate train- 
ing enabling them to fulfill the government requirements for 
school administration. So far Rosaire had sent a number of young 
Chinese aspirants to Shanghai to complete their education; but 
clearly Marie de Lourdes’ dream was of something far more elabo- 
rate. “Mother Marie du Rosaire has been most enthusiastic,” she 
wrote, “and in agreement with Mother Marie Bernard has offered 
me $6,000. I have accepted in the name of the mission but I will 
not take any further steps until Reverend Mother’s [St. Jean] visit 
next year. In order to get government recognition for our schools 
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we must have a Chinese directress As soon as Marie Augustin can 
be replaced I would like to send her to study for her university 
diploma, for in a few years she will need it.” 

One further change was made at Hopo. Now that their new building 
was completed, Marie de Lourdes suggested that the older orphans 
at Chao-Chow-Fu (“where they are all on top of each other”) be 
brought to Hopo, where conditions were more spacious. Here living 
would be less expensive, the air was healthier, and they could begin 
their training in lace-making and embroidery in the workshop. 

In general she found the deployment of the religious satisfactory. 
There were now five in each of the three houses. Gerard Farget, 
who in her eighteen months in China had proved herself a coura- 
geous and generous missionary, was assigned to Hopo where she 
could be of assistance to Incarnation. Rosaire would be at Chao- 
Chow-Fu as delegate superior. Here, too, Joseph Douville, who had 
been in France since 1932, would be assigned on her return. Of the 
fifteen sisters only one was a source of serious concern. This was 
Lorenzina Belotti who had arrived in China in 1928. Acoadjutrix 
sister with a minimal education, she showed no aptitude for 
languages and from the beginning suffered from loneliness and 
t bewilderment. She was, in addition, plagued by ill health. In 1931 
| she had come close to death from peritonitis and the following year 
again required surgery. She had been in all three houses but she 
was at peace nowhere. Rosaire had written to Rome about her 
several times. Her bouts of uncontrolled anger would, she feared, 
be a source of scandal to the Chinese and yet she added with her 
usual compassion, that her difficulties did not stem from bad will 
but from “a weak head.” 

| With the departure of her compatriot, Maria Luisa Geminati, 
Lorenzina was left with no support. In her letter of September 13, 
Marie de Lourdes requested that Lorenzina be transferred back to 
her own country. 

Tb my great regret, I must ask permission to send Sister 
Lorenzina back to Europe. For several years this poor 
sister has asked to return and now that Sister Maria 
Luisa has gone she can hold on no longer. She has been 
in all our houses but has not been happy anywhere. The 
mothers here have shown extraordinary patience with her 
but they feel, as I do myself, that for her welfare as well 
as for the good of the house she ought to return to Calvi. 
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Despite Marie de Lourdes’ request, Rome moved slowly; it was not 
until the next spring that Lorenzina left China and then not to return 
to Italy but to spend a year in Siam before finally going home. 

Shortly after leaving China, Marie de Lourdes noted in her report 
to Rome, “Mother Bernard seems completely at home.” Of that 
there was no doubt. In fact, she was not only “at home” but also “in 
charge.” Bernard Mancel, with close to twenty-five years of mission 
experience behind her, was a woman of unbending convictions. 
Even while Marie de Lourdes was in Swatow it became clear that 
the two had differing opinions. Bernard, despite the appointment 
of delegate superiors, indicated that she intended to keep the 
reigns of government in her hands. She would visit Chao-Chow-Fu 
monthly in order to see the sisters and take care of their permis- 
sions. Her visits to Hopo would be less frequent because of the 
distance and the dangers of the journey. She also indicated that 
she felt it was her responsibility to supervise the sisters’ mail. 

Marie de Lourdes did not agree, but it was not easy for her to 
hold out against the formidable Bernard. She was the younger by 
almost twenty-five years and her missionary experience was by 
comparison slight. While she held firm on the matter of the mail, 
she conceded Bernard’s other points. “I told her,” Marie de Lourdes 
wrote to Rome, “that I would prefer that she not go to Chao-Chow- 
Fu more often than to Hopo for it seemed to me that this was a 
question of delicacy with Marie du Rosaire. However, seeing that 
Marie Bernard held firmly to these monthly visits, I did not insist, 
since I feared that I might be making a mistake.” 

Bernard was in China less than two months when she began to 
write to Rome her own account of life on the mission. While 
protesting with her usual fervor that she had received her obedi- 
ence to leave Siam for China as “a word from heaven,” she was not 
hesitant in expressing her disappointment. “Seen from here, how 
beautiful the works of Siam look,” she wrote. Careful to take no 
credit for what had been accomplished there, she was quick to 
protest: “It is God who has accomplished them. May He reproduce 
them here. There is such a great contrast. Here after thirteen years 
we have a school with only fifty pupils. There [Siam] we have debts 
but very fine works — nearly 600 children in only eight years.” 

The following month she wrote again to Rome — this time to 
Sister Xavier Marteau — anxious about the “precarious” nature of 
their works. “Our school has only fifty pupils,” she repeated. “The 
revenues are not enough to pay the teachers. There is enough to 
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keep the Holy Childhood going but nothing for the religious. They 
have been able to make a living through the commerce with 
embroidery. But now, following this crisis, it is no longer so fruitful, 
and I ask myself what we should do if we are not able to develop 
our school and achieve our goal.” 

Her anxiety was legitimate. From the beginning their works had 
been precarious. No one knew it better than Rosaire; but while she 
accepted it as part of the penance of living in a country itself 
precarious in every way, Bernard saw it as something she must 
work to correct and saw herself as having the ability to correct it. 
In this she was not mistaken. She was a woman of considerable 
gifts, gifts for management and government that had been devel- 
oped both in Java and Siam. The schools in Java that had been her 
first mission experience were solidly founded, prosperous and 
well-regulated institutions. For the most part they were devoted 
to serving the upper classes where substantial fees were taken for 
granted. This had been her experience for seventeen years. 

Siam, founded in 1924, almost by accident, was clearly a differ- 
ent matter. Very little had been established by the time Bernard 
arrived in 1926. Here, however, her gifts shone. As prioress at 
Bangkok she had soon developed a prestigious school, Mater Dei. 
Several years later with a few companions she traveled north and 
established a house in the small city of Chieng-Mai. Once again 
she initiated another highly successful school, Regina Coeli. Hers 
was a formidable accomplishment. Siam, however, had advantages 
that China clearly lacked. As early as 1923 Rosaire in a letter to 
Rome pointed out that in Bangkok the Ursulines would have the 
advantage of teaching not only the poor, who would always need 
them, but would also have access to wealthy and prestigious 
families — perhaps even to the royal family itself. 

By contrast China seemed poor, illiterate, and chaotic. Even 
their Christmas celebration that the others spoke of so glowingly 
was for Bernard a disappointment. She recalled nostalgically the 
“grand ceremonies” she had enjoyed in the past; the “splendid 
things” they had had in Java. “Here it was very simple,” she noted. 
“We have done our poor best.” 

It is hard to imagine that Bernard’s critical judgments were not 
apparent to the community. She was of too forthright a nature to 
mask her opinions. If Rosaire, who had suffered through thirteen 
years of dedicated labor, was wounded by them she gave no 
indication. Nor does she seem to have been offended when her own 
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slight authority as delegate superior was eroded by Bernard’s 
frequent visits to Chao-Chow-Fu. Instead she seemed to have only 
gratitude for being freed from the burden of superiorship. 

That September she wrote a number of long letters to Canada, 
rejoicing in having the leisure she had been denied for so many 
years. 

Finally Fm able to write. Now that I have been relieved 
of my charge as prioress I have time to breathe in peace. 

No more responsibility! Thanks be to God! I am badly in 
need of rest and our superior has had the kindness of 
giving it to me. Since leaving my charge, I feel as young 
as I did at fifteen. You have heard of Mother Marie 
Bernard from Mater Dei who is replacing me at Swatow. 

We could not have asked for anything better. Our grow- 
ing apostolate needed this providential assistance. This 
good mother has had long experience on the missions — 
sixteen years in Java and nine years in Siam. On the 
27th of next November she will celebrate twenty-five 
years of mission life. This is the fourth time she has held 
the office of prioress. 

“Leisure” was undoubtedly too optimistic a word to describe her 
life at Chao-Chow-Fu. The Holy Childhood, the orphanage, the 
primary school, the embroidery workshops more than filled the 
days of the five nuns who made up the community. The school had 
a registration of about 180 pupils, ranging in age from five to 
twelve, all of whom, Rosaire wrote, “sing their lessons out loud 
until they’ve driven you completely deaf.” 

The work with the infants was even more demanding, although 
its rewards were sometimes more immediate. Some days they 
received as many as twelve babies at a time. Most of them died 
soon after being baptized, but those who lived on were often 
suffering from sicknesses that demanded help both day and night. 
“A little five-year-old orphan has just died,” Rosaire wrote to 
Stanstead. “She is so beautiful; heaven is in that little face. She 
suffered a real martyrdom for three months and now her happiness 
is for all eternity. Such diseases as babies have here. I never saw 
the like in Canada. Their little bodies swell and break out in sores; 
you can do nothing to save them. They call this beri-beri; it is 
contagious and they seldom recover. When I see the misery of the 
Chinese, I find these little ones lucky to go to their eternal home 
so easily and so soon.” 
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In addition to providing for their own children, they were be- 
sieged by beggars as the economy grew worse and the price of rice 
escalated. “I never came across so many beggars,” she wrote that 
November. “We do all we can to feed our poor Christians. God take 
pity on them!” There were times, however, when her patience was 
exhausted and she wrote in exasperation to Stanstead of an “old 
blackguard” — an opium user — who abused his wife and three 
children, snatching from them whatever small resources they had 
to spend on his opium habit. “There are times when I am tempted 
to give him rat poison! What folly for this poor woman to have taken 
up with this good-for-nothing. And she is not alone!” 

While the nuns themselves were not in actual want, yet they had 
to manage their resources carefully. Marie Angele was especially 
capable in keeping their expenses down, buying a bushel of sweet 
potatoes rather than the more expensive white potatoes which she 
bought in much smaller quantities and reserved for special occa- 
sions. There were taxes on everything, especially such items as 
milk, considered by the Chinese a luxury and taxed as high as 
100%. “Although times are hard, we manage,” Rosaire wrote; but 
clearly this was not accomplished without a struggle. 

Despite the grimness of daily living, the Chinese found joy in the 
celebration of their feasts and Rosaire, always sensitive to her 
environment, described the autumn Moon Feast in detail: the 
thundering explosion of firecrackers throughout the city, the fam- 
ily banquets — arranged whenever possible on the roof of the house 
(the better to be in contact with the moon) — the noise and color of 
the dragon processions winding in and out of the narrow alleys, 
and finally the glorious display of fireworks in honor of the goddess 
of the moon. “Christians have been forbidden to take part in these 
pagan feasts,” she noted, “but since it is part of family tradition, 
one is not considered a good Chinese unless one does. Poor souls 
who do not know the true God,” she concluded. 

The zealous Father Favre, who was in charge of the parish 
church, did what he could to provide Christian activities to lead 
his people away from their pagan ceremonies. For the first time 
they were able to show films, always with religious topics — the 
monk tempted by the devil or how Moses was saved in the water. 
Even Rosaire, who rarely complained about work, admitted in a 
letter to the superior at Stanstead that Sundays at Chao-Chow-Fu 
left them exhausted. “Our Sundays are so busy: two Masses with 
breakfast in between for the children. We receive Communion at 
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6:00 and have breakfast at 7:00. The first Mass is at 7:30 and ends 
at 9:15; the second begins at 10:00. The Children of Mary have 
their meeting at 10:30, and singing goes on until our noon examen. 
The afternoon is just about as full: the St. Anne’s Society for the 
women, the Sacred Heart League for both men and women, the 
Eucharistic Crusade for the children — all have their meetings in 
turn. Father is a most zealous and holy man who spares nothing 
to do good to his flock, but I tell you he gives us plenty of work!” 

Her work was increased that spring when Angele was sent 
temporarily to Hopo with St. Joseph and a number of their or- 
phans. At the same time Helena was brought down to Swatow to 
replace poor Bernadette stricken with appendicitis. Rosaire, who 
took over the cooking for the large family at Chao-Chow, admitted 
wearily, “It’s in circumstances like these that I know that I don’t 
have the energy that I had when I was twenty. I thought I would 
have less to do here, but I was wrong. It’s just the same.” 

The letters that came out of China during 1936 were unusually 
spare. Sister Ursule in Stanstead wrote apologetically to the mon- 
astery at Quebec that although she would like to share the news 
from their missionaries, in fact letters were infrequent and, when 
they did arrive, tended to be disappointingly brief. Incarnation had 
never been a letter writer; Ste. Croix who had written at length 
with full detail was no longer with them. Rosaire, it is true, 
continued to write, but since she was no longer at Swatow there 
was little news from this mission. While she had been superior she 
had entrusted Angele with the task of community scribe, but 
during this period even Angele was silent. 

Whatever went out from Swatow to Canada went out in Marie 
Bernard’s own name. It was clear from the beginning that she felt 
the prioress should have authority vested solidly in herself. Those 
duties that she could not fill she delegated to her fellow-country- 
woman, Marie de St. Ignace, who held the positions of assistant 
superior, secretary and admonitrix as well as head of the school. 
The charge of econome Marie Bernard reserved for herself. 

Although China was on the brink of twelve years of disastrous 
warfare, not a word of political events found its way into the nuns’ 
meager correspondence. Perhaps they had grown so accustomed 
to the years of power clashes among the War Lords, of the threats 
and brutality of the young Bolsheviks, of the intermittent fighting 
between Nationalists and Communists that none of it seemed 
worth recording. This, however, could not have been true of Marie 
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Bernard, for whom the situation was entirely new. She had come 
from the relative tranquillity of Siam into a country inured to 
strife. Again, one must wonder what the nuns knew, living as they 
did in their enclosure, sharing generously all they had with the 
people but without, in fact, sharing their lives. They could learn 
only what the people told them, and the people themselves knew 
relatively little of what was happening in other areas. This was 
particularly true for Marie Bernard, who knew no Chinese and 
who at the age of sixty-two could hardly hope to learn it quickly. 
For her, the constantly shifting politics of China must have been 
an impenetrable puzzle. 

Bishop Rayssac in his final report to the Missions Etrangeres de 
Paris added little to his ordinary summary. During 1934, he noted, 
the Nationalist Army had been more successful. The Red Army, too 
weak to withstand the enemy, had withdrawn from the south, 
leaving their supporters to be brutally treated. Denunciations 
came flooding in and, as Rayssac pointed out, the innocent often 
suffered more than the guilty. The courageous Father Waguette 
who had once come close to death as a prisoner of the Communists, 
this time was “captured” by the Nationalists when he tried to 
prevent the soldiers from occupying the local church as their 
barracks. Although Waguette himself was rescued, some of the 
Christians who came to his aid were not so fortunate. Seven men 
lay dead before a captain was able to put an end to the incident. 

Yet even the presence of these military forces did nothing to stop 
the ravages of the bandits, for whom destruction and plunder were 
away of life. “Not a day passes,” Rayssac commented, “that there 
isn’t news of some depredation on their part. Twice they’ve tried to 
derail the train between Swatow and Chao-Chow-Fu, but they only 
managed to cause some material damage.” 

The following year, however, Bishop Vogel, Rayssac’s successor, 
in his first report to Paris wrote at some length of widespread 
changes in Chinese thinking that were affecting the work of the 
missions. Looking back, he noted a shift from the earlier emphasis 
on a “fierce nationalism and a propaganda against all foreigners 
and all religious ideas.” This, he maintained, was what Moscow 
had brought with its promise to free China from Western imperi- 
alism. “This was the origin of the destruction and massacres of 
1927-28.” Now, however, he sensed another spirit abroad — a spirit 
that warned of the dangers of extreme radicalism and was more 
tolerant (and even encouraging) of spiritual values. 
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While such an atmosphere was at first glance beneficial to the 
Church, it, too, had its dangers. “Buddhism and Confucianism are 
awakening from a period of torpor,” he wrote. Renowned Buddhist 
preachers were coming down from the north speaking not only in 
private homes but in public places and influencing many, espe- 
cially among the old, who deeply regretted the disappearance of 
ancient rituals. Once forbidden, initiation rites were now taking 
place before crowds of curious people. “Where once, ten years ago, 
anti-religious fury demolished and profaned the pagodas, they are 
now rising from the ruins.” 

Confucianism, too, was enjoying a springtime. Earlier, new ideas had 
replaced the old, finding their way into the schools so that the image 
of Sun Yat-Sen had replaced the Master (Confucius). “But this year, on 
government order, all the authorities have gone to the temple of Confu- 
cius and carried out all the ceremonies according to the ancient ritual; 
all the schools of the city have been convoked for this ceremony.” 

With this revival of Confucianism, the thorny problem that had 
beset missionaries for years returned. Bishop Vogel put it suc- 
cinctly: “Thus is posed for us once again the questions of the Rites 
condemned by the Church. Is this a religious cult, and therefore 
idolatrous, which is trying to be revived; or is it a simple commemo- 
rative ceremony in honor of a great national philosopher whom 
they wish to draw from obscurity in order to lead the young to a 
study of a traditional ethic?” Two years later (1937) the Holy See 
would finally put the question to rest by declaring that such rites 
were cultural rather than religious and could therefore be practiced 
without infringing on Christian faith. Unfortunately, not all mission- 
aries were quick to accept Rome's decree and the practice of forbidding 
Christians to attend such ceremonies continued well into the 1940’s. 

Along with this emphasis on Confiician values came more rigorous 
standards of behavior for the young: rules governing modesty (short 
skirts and bare arms), forbidding extravagance, regularizing atten- 
dance at school rather than at political rallies, with more stringent 
examinations as a goad. While in many ways these were measures the 
Church could applaud, the overriding intention was to place schools 
more rigidly under the control of the government. Vogel continued: 

Thus the state reserves to itself the formation of the 
young. Religious societies can open schools, but these 
must submit to the official curriculum. The program of 
studies excludes religious instruction; all religious signs 
are banned from school buildings Each school must have 
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a reading room in which any book dealing with religion 
is forbidden. Mission schools must submit to these regu- 
lations under pain of suppression. In addition, any pri- 
vate school, should the administration judge that it has 
failed in any of these regulations, can be closed and its 
buildings, along with all its equipment, confiscated or 
made over to another school. 

One way to avoid these stringent regulations was, of course, not 
to register the school and to identify it as simply a “school of 
religion” — a designation permitted by law. In this case only prayer 
and elements specifically related to religion could be taught. Secu- 
lar subjects could be taught only in government schools. At Swa- 
tow, they had attempted to teach a little of both, quietly providing 
a little arithmetic, a little reading along with catechism. This was 
how Rosaire and Ste. Croix had set up the school from the beginning. 
Now, however, as government regulations became more rigid, some 
other course had to be devised. The great difficulty with an unreg- 
istered school was that it could not grant certificates or diplomas, 
thus putting their pupils at a severe disadvantage. It was this 
situation that had contributed to Marie Bernard’s disappointment 
on her arrival in China and to her anxiety for their future. 

In other areas, too, the government was making mission activity 
more difficult. Even charitable works could no longer escape gov- 
ernment control. Holy Childhoods, orphanages, hospitals, homes 
for the old, etc. were decreed as public establishments. Thus the 
government not only reserved the right to review their professional 
and financial state but could also at any time take over the 
buildings with all their equipment and appropriate whatever 
revenues might accrue. “This is the reason,” Bishop Vogel declared, 
“that we have thought it best to close the Holy Childhood at 
Swatow.” Whether or not this decision was carried out is difficult 
to say, because over a year later Sister Marie de Lourdes in her 
report to Rome (March 1937) listed as one of the works of Swatow 
“The Holy Childhood for abandoned babies.” 

While Bishop Vogel commented fully and perceptively on these 
encroaching government decisions, on another imminent danger — 
not only for the missions but for all of China — he was silent. 
Neither in his report nor in the nuns’ correspondence is there any 
reference to the growing Japanese presence. While Japanese ef- 
forts to establish a front in Shanghai in January of 1932 had been 
unsuccessful — due not to superior Chinese forces but to interna- 
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tional mediation — they had found far less opposition in the north- 
ern province of Manchuria. By March 1934 they had successfully 
installed Pu-Yi (the last Chinese emperor) as puppet emperor of 
the newly created state of Manchukuo. 

The act had been accomplished with little bloodshed. The oppo- 
sition, sporadic and half-hearted, had not been encouraged by 
top-level military. The government had chosen to follow a policy of 
appeasement, with the false hope that if Japan were given some- 
thing it would not demand all. 

There were those in the military who recognized from the first 
that such appeasement was doomed to failure. They were angered 
that instead of uniting their forces against a common enemy, 
Chinese continued to fight one another. It was in an effort to force 
such a united front that in December 1936 the bizarre plan was 
hatched to kidnap the Nationalist General, Chiang Kai-Shek, and 
compel him to change his policy. In this aim the plot succeeded, for 
a modus vivendi was temporarily established between National- 
ists and Communists in order that their full strength be directed 
against the increasing aggression of Japan. It was the beginning 
of a brave struggle doomed to failure. 

The significance of these events seems to have gone unrecog- 
nized at the Swatow mission, which was too preoccupied with its 
internal affairs to attend to these distant conflicts. In January 
1936 several more changes of personnel took place. Most notable 
was Rosaire's change from Chao-Chow-Fu to Hopo. The four months 
in what Marie Bernard considered the quiet atmosphere of Chao- 
Chow had not accomplished what she had hoped for Rosaire. While 
it is true that she no longer had the burdens of superiorship, 
Chao-Chow with its school, its orphanage, its multiplicity of parish 
activities could hardly be considered a rest. That January Bernard 
wrote to Xavier Marteau in Rome that she had sent Rosaire to Hopo 
to see whether this more simple life would help her. “Her departure 
is also giving some rest to Angele and Ursule [stationed at Chao- 
Chow]” her letter continued. “Poor mother is exhausted and in such 
a nervous state that she cannot take a moment's rest. She is 
suffering from depression and anxiety. I don't know what God 
wants from this poor mother. I recommend her to your prayers.” 

In several letters to Stanstead and to Quebec the following 
spring Bernard explained that Rosaire had been transferred to 
Hopo in an effort to restore her health. To Mother St. George, then 
superior at Stanstead, she wrote: “Our dear mother is very tired, 
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spiritually above all. One can hardly be surprised after all the work 
she has accomplished on the mission — all the anxiety, all the 
difficulties she has had. I hope that this period of rest at Regina 
Cordium, which she loves so dearly, will be good for her and will 
renew her strength After Easter I am going to see Mother Rosaire. 
This will make us both happy.” 

It is clear that Bernard wished to provide Rosaire with every 
opportunity to recover her spirits. Her letters are kind and sym- 
pathetic. Yet there is something in the tone which suggests that 
despite her efforts she can never quite understand Rosaire’s difficulties. 
Bernard’s life had certainly not been without suffering; twenty-five 
years of mission activity bears its own cross. But Bernard seemed 
not to have known that deep-seated sense of discouragement, that 
feeling of anxiety that is at once paralyzing and frenetic. She 
seemed to have had a strength — and perhaps a faith — that kept 
her steady under every circumstance. She could be (with a little 
effort) sympathetic with those who lacked this, but to understand 
the inability to master their anxieties was not within her power. 
Surely one could always do something, bear something, plan 
something. Coming to the end of one’s powers both physically and 
spiritually was a state that lay beyond her ability to grasp. 

What in fact Rosaire was suffering, was not easy to determine. 
Bernard’s comments seem to indicate something akin to a nervous 
collapse, but there is nothing in Rosaire’s letters to confirm this. 
They are the same as usual — longer, perhaps, because she now 
finds herself with a little more time — but still lucid, observant, 
amusing. Nor is there a shift in the handwriting; if anything it is 
more steady, more precisely shaped. There is nothing bizarre or 
discontinuous in either the style or content. Nor is there any 
observable hint of depression. She makes no secret of her exhaus- 
tion and reiterates her happiness at being relieved of her burdens. 
In mid-April she wrote to Sister Ursule, “It’s quite a while since I 
have been relieved of my burden as prioress. Now I am simply 
Marie du Rosaire — nothing more. I am resting here at Regina 
Cordium and learning the Hak-ka language. Pray for me! At my 
age memory can be defined as the faculty that forgets! But I’m not 
complaining too much.” She sighs over the amount of work that is 
never quite finished. But there is as always the overarching joy of 
mission life with its commingled satisfactions and rewards. 

Later that month, after a visit from Marie Bernard, she wrote 
enthusiastically to Quebec about the development at Hopo. “Here 
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at Regina Cordium we have the novitiate of the Chinese sisters. 
We have three of them working with the Fathers in our district. 
Three others are studying at Swatow, and the rest are studying 
here in the novitiate until they have at least an elementary school 
certificate. Eleven have already finished their novitiate. The Hak- 
Ka people are very intelligent, persevering in work but difficult to 
convert. But once converted they will never look back. There are 
already a number of priests from this district. One of them has 
finished his studies at the Propaganda in Rome and is presently 
engaged in Catholic Action work with the Chinese.” The rest of the 
letter continued in the same vein, describing the marriage of one 
of their orphans to a young Christian, commenting with some 
amusement on the local dowry customs and the legendary role of 
the tyrannous Chinese mother-in-law. 

That fall her letters continued describing life on the mission 
(“our little paradise of Regina Cordium”): the confirmation cere- 
mony at Hopo presided over by Bishop Vogel as well as the baptism 
of three old gentlemen, 83, 87 and 90 respectively! In August, she 
reported, they had all traveled to Swatow to celebrate Mother 
Bernard’s twenty-five years on the mission. The voyage between 
Hopo and Swatow had improved vastly. With the recent completion 
of a road between the two places, the trip could now be made by 
bus and took not three days but only twelve hours. 

With this celebration Bernard completed her first year in China. 
She had left Siam behind her and settled in to her new country. 
She had observed the mission personnel and assessed their quali- 
ties and abilities; she had conferred with Bishop Vogel and with 
the Jesuits in Shanghai concerning the best way to improve the 
school so that it would have government approval; she had taken 
her first steps toward insuring a sufficient income and began 
developing plans for a secondary school. 

In May, eight months after her arrival, she sent a formal report 
to Rome for each of the three missions. She listed succinctly the 
number of religious, the various works, the financial condition, the 
regularity of religious life. In each case she noted that the lack of 
sufficient personnel made it difficult for customs and observances 
to be observed rigorously and that in both Swatow and Chao-Chow- 
Fu resources were “absolutely insufficient.” 

Her initial effort to bring in more revenue by charging tuition 
had ended in failure; the parents were outraged by this sudden 
change, and the majority of the children were removed from the 
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school. For the future she hoped that at Swatow they could estab- 
lish a kindergarten for children of the upper classes and a primary 
and secondary school registered by the government. Toward this 
end it would be necessary to purchase more land; she had in mind 
a piece of land close to the water but sufficiently near the present 
mission. Here the secondary school would be situated, while the 
parish school and the community would remain as they were. 

Of the sisters themselves she could not speak more glowingly: 
“Excellent religious spirit, great zeal, perfect obedience, unstinting 
dedication, fidelity to the ideals of their first formation, a growing 
love of their vocation and of the Order.” It is high praise from a 
1 sister who expected the best from herself and demanded it of 
others. In only one paragraph did Bernard speak negatively, but it 
was a surprisingly harsh comment. “The Chinese Christians do 
not like the Ursulines,” she wrote. “They reproach us for not living 
with them in the Christian villages, of not visiting their homes, 
etc. Marie du Rosaire has rebuffed the Chinese. It wasn't that way 
during the administration of Marie de Ste. Croix.” 

It was a harsh and bewildering comment. The first part no doubt 
had some validity. The Ursulines, unlike many other missionaries, 
came with a rule of cloister. It was one of Bishop Rayssac’s first 
misgivings; but his fears had been allayed when Rosaire explained 
that their cloister would be mitigated and they would be able to do 
whatever the works of the mission demanded. They did not, it is 
true, unlike the American nuns of Maryknoll, travel in pairs to 
villages where they lived in families while catechising the area. 
Yet clearly they did visit the homes of the poor and the sick in the 
area around Swatow; while in Hopo they traveled afield to visit 
both pagans and Christians. 

As for the subsequent sentence suggesting that Rosaire was the 
cause of this negative attitude, it is hard to explain. Rosaire ’s own 
letters were consistently full of her expression of love and devotion for 
the Chinese people, of affirmation of her mission vocation, of her 
willingness to suffer whatever she must in order to alleviate the 
suffering she saw around her. She was endowed, it would seem, with 
an extraordinary spirit of compassion and even more remarkably with 
an ability to accept the Chinese as they were, recognizing that “conver- 
sion” must not be equated with westernization. One has only to 
recall her early letter to Rome in which she pleaded that the 
Chinese novices be formed in their own language and not be forced 
to learn either English or French in order to become Ursulines. 
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What, one wonders, had Marie Bernard heard that led her to 
judge that Rosaire had in some way “rebuffed” the Chinese? That 
Marie de Ste. Croix had been dearly loved there is no doubt. She 
was, perhaps, more immediately lovable — and for the most part 
she did not bear the responsibility of what may have been unpopu- 
lar decisions. But granting this, how are we to interpret Bernard’s 
comment? And on what evidence was her judgment based? She 
herself had never known Ste. Croix. In fact, no one presently on 
the mission (with the exception of Joseph Douville) had known Ste. 
Croix except in the last few months of her illness. Nor did she know 
Rosaire, except for the few days she had remained at Swatow 
following Bernard’s installation as superior. Exhausted to the 
point of sickness, Rosaire was at that time far from the responsible 
person who had borne the burdens of the mission for almost 
thirteen years. The comment itself is perhaps another indication 
of the profound difference in temperament and experience between 
the two — a difference no amount of good will could bridge. 

Although there is nothing in Rosaire’s letters to suggest any- 
thing but admiration for her new superior, the events of the 
following year indicate that far from confiding in Marie Bernard 
she kept her own counsel or took her concerns to Marie de Lourdes 
then resident in Rome. In mid-January 1937 Marie de Lourdes, on 
a visit to Ursuline houses in Poland, wrote to Rosaire in response 
to a letter the latter had written to St. Jean Martin. “I have joyful 
news for you,” she wrote. “Our Reverend Mother has received your 
letter and grants you permission to make a trip to Canada.” 

If there had been prior consideration of such a trip, there is no 
evidence of it either in Marie Bernard’s correspondence or in 
Rosaire’s. Such a home-visit would not be unusual in itself, but the 
subsequent paragraphs of Marie de Lourdes’ letter put the trip in 
an entirely different light: 

As for the novitiate you mention, Reverend Mother 
fears that we ought not try to do anything for the Roman 
Union there [in Canada] since those mothers now have 
their mission in Japan. She asks then that you say 
nothing about this until you have presented the affair to 
the Archbishop (or the Bishop), explaining that Reverend 
Mother would like their advice. When you have spoken 
with them, Reverend Mother asks that you let her know 
what they think. 
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I am writing by the same post to Mother Marie Ber- 
nard to tell her that you have received permission to 
make this trip; but it is understood that I will say not hing 
about a novitiate. 

A novitiate in Canada for mission vocations had always been 
Rosaire’s dream. Twice they had attempted it and twice they had 
failed, primarily because of lack of funds. But Rosaire could not 
abandon the dream. She now probably felt that if she had Marie 
de Lourdes’ powerful backing, she could count on the general 
government of the Roman Union to provide the necessary capital. 
There was nothing unprecedented in Rosaire’s request to look into 
the matter again. What was extraordinary was the mandate for 
her to do this without the knowledge of the superior of the mission. 

In fact, no other documents exist concerning the decision for 
Rosaire to return to Canada. The only available evidence of her 
departure is the invoice of Thomas Cook & Son indicating that a 
tourist class single ticket from Hong Kong to Vancouver aboard the 
Empress of Asia, sailing on March 10, was issued to Sister Mary 
of the Rosary Audet. 
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Notice of Marie du Rosaire’s reservation on the “Empress of Asia,” March 1937. 





Chapter Ten 

“The panic of war” 


Toward the end of March 1937 the community annalist at 
Stanstead wrote: “What a great surprise was in store for us! About 
ten o'clock in the morning our Reverend Mother received the 
following telegram: ARRIVING TUESDAY AT 9:30 TO MONT- 
REAL. SIGNED, SISTER MARY OF ROSARY Our dear mission- 
ary foundress was returning from China for the second time in 
eight years. We didn’t know the purpose of her trip, but we were 
certain that we would be able to keep her with us for a few weeks. 
The following Friday [April 2] we were at the convent door to 
welcome our sister and give her a warm reception.” 

The next week Sister Ursule, their faithful “Chinese agent,” 
wrote to her friend Marie des Anges at Quebec of her great joy in 
this reunion. “She looks a little older,” she wrote, “but less so than 
many of us — myself especially” 

Rosaire’s joy at being home again was obvious. Ten days after 
her arrival, she wrote to the superior of Quebec. “What a joy it is 
for me to greet you today. I have been at Stanstead since April 2 
and I am still asking myself if it is just a dream, for I believed that 
I would never again see my country, my convent and all those so 
dear to me. I have been welcomed like a child of the house who has 
been absent for a long time.” 

The return home had rejuvenated her and she had more energy 
than she had experienced in years. At once she began to put in 
operation her dream for a Canadian novitiate. Again she confided 
her plans to Jean Lalande, S. J., whose advice and spiritual guid- 
ance she had counted on in her earlier efforts. As soon as he learned 
of her return to Canada, he wrote welcoming her: “What good news 
you bring me. You, here, after an absence of fifteen years. What 
happiness it will be to see you again.” 

Before a month was out Rosaire presented her plans to Rodrique 
Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec; but once again her efforts met 
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with failure. On August 7 she received a letter, informing her that 
he and the Diocesan Chapter had evaluated her request and 
decided that it would not be wise to accept a new Ursuline commu- 
nity within his diocese. 

Lalande shared her disappointment, assuring her of whatever 
help he could provide but warning that he had no official title which 
would give him influence in ecclesiastical circles. Could she not 
procure a letter from her Superior General authorizing her for this 
project? That, it seemed to him, would be the most expedient 
course. Application had already been made to the Propagation in 
Rome asking for permission to pursue the work for a novitiate, she 
explained, but so far she had received no answer. 

Meanwhile she took the opportunity of visiting Ursuline houses in 
Canada, even traveling into New Hampshire, where she met the 
bishop of Manchester. For a fleeting moment she wondered whether 
he might be amenable to her project; but on second thought she 
recognized that there were more obstacles than advantages in 
trying to settle in the United States. 

Rome, not endowed with Rosaire’s sense of urgency, accepted 
these setbacks with its traditional patience. In December of that 
year (1937) Mother St. Henry Perret, one of the General Council- 
lors, wrote to Rosaire suggesting that since she had not been 
successful in her initial efforts, she might better postpone this 
work for the time being. Perhaps she should simply stay on in 
Canada quietly, building up her health. Although Rosaire’s tem- 
perament did not adjust easily to such advice, there was little else 
she could do for the moment. Letters from Swatow were also 
encouraging her to extend her visit since conditions in China were 
becoming daily more difficult. 

Within months after Rosaire’s departure the long-brewing trouble 
with Japan erupted into open warfare. In July the Japanese forced 
a confrontation with Chinese soldiers on a bridge outside Beijing, 
thus putting an end to the Chinese policy of appeasement. By 
autumn Japanese troops had moved into the southeast. By Novem- 
ber they had successfully occupied Shanghai, and the following 
month they invaded and plundered Nanking with a brutality that 
left the world appalled. It seemed inevitable that southern China 
would soon be completely in their control. 

During the first months after Rosaire’s departure, letters from 
China were long and frequent. Marie Bernard wrote faithfully with 
all the details of the community: In May St. Ignace Six — Bernard’s 
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right arm — was appointed prioress of Mater Dei in Bangkok. “A 
great loss for China,” Bernard wrote sorrowfully. With her depar- 
ture Sister Clotilde assumed responsibility for the school with her 
usual generosity. At Hopo everyone was very well. Father Veaux 
continued working with them although he looked very pale (“What 
a saint, what a saint he is”). Unfortunately at Chao-Chow-Fu 
Sister Annunciata burned her hand severely with the sanctuary 
lamp and had to be brought to Swatow for treatment. Marie 
Reparatrice received permission from Rome to change her name 
to “Gertrude.” The community has adjusted to this very easily. 

Toward the end of June, however, an unfamiliar note of appre- 
hension appeared in Bernard's letters. Although the city had not 
yet suffered directly from invasion, “the panic of war” was every- 
where. Japanese residents of Swatow had already left, taking 
their children with them, and thus depriving the nuns of some of 
their paying pupils. Speaking of their plans for reopening school 
in September, she noted: “But we must add, Tf God wills,' for we 
are under the threat of war. I have had no news from Europe for a 
long time.” 

Despite the ominous atmosphere in which they lived, Bernard 
continued the work of the mission without breaking stride. In 
August the entire community spent their summer vacation to- 
gether in the relative cool of Hopo. For Marie Bernard, vacation 
seemed to be simply work of a different kind; during the first week 
of August she and Marie de l'lncarnation started off for a trip to 
the distant mountain villages that she had never had time to visit. 
By the time they returned, even the intrepid Bernard admitted 
that she would never again attempt such a trip at that time of year. 

It was a season of violent storms, and the torrential rain had 
turned the narrow mountain paths into slippery mud tracks. “We 
could hardly find a spot to put our feet,” Bernard wrote to Rosaire. 
During part of the trip they employed men to carry them in sedan 
chairs, but at one point the shaft attached to Bernard's chair broke 
without warning. Marie de l'lncarnation, far in the lead and 
unaware of the accident, had already proceeded over the next hill 
and was quite out of sight. Thus Bernard found herself alone on 
the mountainside with two porters with whom she could not 
communicate even the simplest word. In time, Incarnation, hear- 
ing their shouts, returned; and there the two of them waited, 
sodden with rain, huddled under the trees, while the porters went 
to the nearest village to find another shaft. 
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Marie de l’incamation and Marie du Rosaire 
with a group of the Chinese Virgins. 


While the ascending trip seemed perilous (“I made a multitude 
of acts of trust and abandonment,” Bernard wrote) the return was 
far worse. On their right the mountains rose, so close that their 
shoulders touched the wet rock; and on their left, a deep gorge filled 
with rushing water opened up. Along the narrow towpath the 
porters trudged, their bare feet slipping in the treacherous mud. 
The uneven gait and the sway of the chairs was too much for 
Bernard, who decided that if she were going to be catapulted into 
the gorge she would do it on her own. The noise from the cataract 
below only increased her terror, and Incarnation's shouted reas- 
surance, “Don't be afraid!” provided no consolation. Signalingfor 
the porters to stop, Marie Bernard climbed down from her perch, 
and, planting her feet as firmly as she could, she slogged back to 
Hopo on her own two feet while the porters followed. 

Summer and fall were difficult months for Hopo as the inclement 
weather continued through October. A severe typhoon at the be- 
ginning of the month kept Bernard from making an intended visit. 
All the bridges had been destroyed, and at the convent the water 
had engulfed everything. The children in the dormitory were 
terrified as the wind drove the rain in torrents, ruining their beds, 
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their covers, their mosquito nets. By early morning, however, the 
water had begun to abate and the nuns were able to wade to the 

| church in water up to their knees. The church itself had been 
inundated and all the pews submerged, but the altar was still in 
place and there, standing on the altar steps, the nuns heard Mass. 

. At Chao-Chow-Fu it was not natural catastrophes but the en- 
croachments of the Japanese air force that kept them in fear. In 
early September they experienced their first alerts and a short 
while later they suffered a series of bombardments. On October 2 
in a letter written to Rosaire for her feast day, Marie Angele 
described in dramatic detail the noise of the cannon thundering 
from the mountain, the shrill ring of the sirens, and then the roar 
of planes overhead. On September 16 shortly after an all-clear had 
sounded, they heard the planes coming in, closer than ever. This 
time two bombs were dropped at close range, and the nuns could 
hear windows breaking in the neighborhood. 

In Swatow the number of pupils had dropped dramatically, and 
it became increasingly clear that it would soon be impossible to 
carry on the ordinary school activities. That October Ursule Blot 
wrote to Rosaire: “The future of China is God’s secret. Most of our 
external works seem to be stopped but the internal work of prayer 
and sacrifice which will bear fruit in the future continues. We are 
always waiting. Will they come? Won’t they come? Who? The 
Japanese, of course; it is only a question of these gentlemen.” 

Most foreigners had already left the city, fearful that Swatow 
would soon be in Japanese hands. Although many stores were 
closed, so far, Bernard reported from Chao-Chow-Fu, they were 
still able to get sufficient food at a price they were able to pay. “The 
war is not going to end as soon as they said,” she predicted. “The 
Chinese are resisting, unwilling to give in. The Japanese have not 
counted on this resistance.” Yet it was clear from the beginning 
that, ultimately, such resistance would count for little. “Our poor 
Chinese try to defend themselves courageously but they are not 
trained as their enemies are. They [Japanese] feel themselves 
upheld by two great European powers which enables them to mock 
at everything.” 

Shortly before Christmas she wrote again of their situation. 
“Now that Nanking is taken, no doubt the victors will travel south. 
It seems that the conditions imposed by the Japanese are unac- 
ceptable. They want nothing less than to turn the whole of China 
into their colony.” As conditions grew more hazardous, the number 
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of babies brought to them increased. Sometimes they were so 
poorly nourished that they lived only long enough to be washed 
and baptized. Occasionally a child was simply left at their door. 
“The Holy Childhood is overflowing with babies,” Bernard wrote. 
“There are sometimes as many as one hundred brought to us in a 
day.” When possible some of them were transported to Chao-Chow- 
Fu, but traveling was becoming daily more perilous. Even the quiet 
environs near Hopo had been bombarded and more than thirty 
people killed. 

Unsure of their future, on December 16 Bernard wrote to Rosaire: 
“I am relieved to know that you are safe with your community in 
such uncertain times. Be patient about returning, for if we are hit 
here you will be uselessly tormented. If this happens it is very 
probable that we will have to leave. But the Holy Virgin will protect 
us; of this I have firm hope.” 

Despite the encroachment of war, some of their apostolate con- 
tinued unabated. On the feast of St. Angela, January 27, 1938, 
Bernard wrote to Rosaire that the native institute, the “Chinese 
Virgins,” was taking final shape. “I promised you when you were 
leaving that I would seriously concern myself with the Virgins. I 
feel sure that by next March the Bishop will publish the statutes 
of the Society. Please pray for us. This is your work and I know that 
the Blessed Virgin will hear you.” 

Marie Bernard’s hope for the Chinese Virgins was in fact realized 
the following spring. In order to facilitate this group, Bishop Vogel 
had authorized the construction of another building at Hopo so 
that those in formation would have living quarters separate from 
the orphans. This was clearly a major interest for him, and in his 
report for 1938 he wrote of the group at some length: 

It is many years now since our predecessor, Bishop 
Rayssac, had asked the Ursulines to form a group of 
catechists and helpers who would later be brought to- 
gether into a religious congregation to serve the mis- 
sions. This work, strongly desired by our confreres over 
the years, has this year taken the first step toward 
realization. We have been able to proceed to the organi- 
zation of the first group of “The Association of the Virgin- 
Catechists of Mary Queen of Hearts.” A provisional rule 
has been drawn up and the first members have made 
their promises which later may become vows. Thirty 
young women are presently being prepared for their 
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future ministry at Lokthien-pa (at Hopo) under the wise 
direction of Mother Marie de l’lncarnation. 

Sometime later Sister Ursule Blot drew up a questionnaire for 
those who wished to join the society. After the first routine ques- 
tions (name, age, years of schooling), she addressed more signifi- 
cant issues: 

How long have you wanted to be a Virgin-Catechist ? 

Why do you want to enter the Society? 

Are you ready to observe all the rules and customs? 

Are you ready to obey whoever your superior may be — 
and for your whole life? 

Are you ready to undertake any work — catechism , class , 
sacristy , orphanage, dispensary, etc. ? 

Are you ready to make all the necessary efforts to live in 
perfect charity with each of your companions? 

What is your ideal of a Virgin-Catechist? 

These were demanding questions to be put to the simple rural 
girls who presented themselves as candidates. It was clear that 
this society was to be based on a substantive spirituality. 

In early February the community received another joy: word 
came from Rome that Marie Augustin Zing had been accepted for 
her perpetual profession. It would take place on Passion Sunday, 
April 3, Bernard informed Rosaire, expressing her desire that 
Bishop Vogel would celebrate the liturgy — a low Mass with singing 
and the full ritual for perpetual profession. “I hope we will all be 
able to be together that day,” she continued, “if only the Japs will 
leave us in peace — but this, of course, is never sure.” 

As winter progressed their situation became more and more tenuous. 
During February and March Marie Angele, then in charge at Chao- 
Chow-Fu, took to keeping a meticulous journal of the bombardments, 
noting the hour of each alert, the number of planes and whether they 
were on a simple reconnaissance mission or an actual bombing. 

Friday, February 4. About 10:00am, the sound of the 
sirens, followed by three cannonades. The planes were 
coming close. You could tell this by the roar of the engines 
although this time we did not see them. 12:45: we had 
just finished dinner — and then the sirens. This time the 
planes passed by; there were two of them. They circled 
us and then flew off. Farther on they dropped their 
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bombs. Some said they fell on the locomotive. At 3:30 it 
was all over. At 4:00 all the Christians were making the 
Way of the Cross since it was the First Friday of the 
month. At the Seventh Station the alert sounded. Father 
stood up and spoke to the people and then we continued. 

The Way of the Cross was followed by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Everyone sang very fervently and 
following this we made our confessions and then re- 
turned to work. At 6:00 we heard the sirens and the noise 
of the engines. This time they passed over. About 7:15 we 
were able to go to the refectory. What a day! 

There were occasions when the alert did not sound the warning 
in time, when they were caught short by the sudden thundering 
sound of the engines. “All of a sudden we heard the cannons from 
the mountain. Quickly we closed the shutters on the chapel — and 
then I remembered the flag! I ran up [to the roof] to hoist it in 
position and then I saw two huge birds flying along. I didn’t feel so 
full of myself up there on the gallery! The flag was flying over the 
school, but we still had to raise it over the community. The birds 
were coming quickly. Finally it was in place — our three colors 
floating. The Japs could see them unless they’re blind.” 

By the time she had run downstairs, the room, usually used by 
the Children of Mary, was filled with people — their older students, 
staff, workers. “They were all standing and praying — even the 
pagans. As the planes came closer, they fell to their knees to pray.” 

Day by day throughout the winter months and into the spring 
Angele continued to make her precise notations. She recorded their 
joy at a day of calm when they were able to make a day of retreat. 
She noted their happy surprise when early one morning they found 
Mother Bernard at their gate. Anxious for their safety, she had 
risked her own, taking the early morning train from Swatow to 
Chao-Chow-Fu. She stayed only for the day, giving them all the 
news of their sisters, then catching the late afternoon train back 
to Swatow. 

It was one of her last visits, because in late March she received 
a totally unexpected cablegram from France: she was called to 
Beaugency to participate in the Provincial Chapter that was meet- 
ing in preparation for the General Chapter to be held in Rome the 
following September. The cable reached her on the morning of 
March 26 and by 4:30 that same day she was on the daily steamship 
to Hong Kong, from where she hoped to get passage on a ship that 
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would take her to Europe. During the next four months she wrote 
almost weekly to the community, from Marseilles, Beaugency, Forest 
Gate (England), Mariavord (Holland), Amiens, Paris and Montbard. 

It could hardly have been a more difficult time for her to leave 
China. Life was becoming daily more precarious as news of fresh 
Japanese victories drifted into the south. Although Swatow had not 
yet been invaded, the people were fleeing by the thousands, some 
farther into the country; others, when possible, to Thailand or the 
Philippines. The presage of doom was spreading far beyond China; it 
was clear that Europe, too, was on the edge of war. Travel on the 
continent was already difficult and in places impossible . But whatever 
the difficulties, Bernard rejoiced in this chance to return to her 
homeland and visit — for the last time — with members of her family. 

During her absence Marie Ursule assumed responsibility for the 
mission. Augustin Zing’s profession took place as scheduled with- 
out interference from the Japanese. Less fortunate, however, was 
the closing day of school, when the formal distribution of prizes 
was twice disrupted by Japanese air raids. The Swatonese, terri- 
fied of what was to come, continued their frantic exodus — by boat, 
on trains, or simply on foot. Ursule, taking her cue from the 
townspeople, roused the boarders and had them ready to return to 
their homes by 4:00am the following morning. It was a wise 
decision, for in the first two days of July a total of seventy bombs 
fell on the city. Although they were destined for government 
buildings, yet, as Marie Ursule noted, “They fell everywhere. 
Several dozen people were killed or hurt; one doesn’t know exactly. 
Once they came in beautiful formation — in the form of a diamond — 
but we didn’t wait to see more. Although none of us is afraid, that 
doesn’t keep our hearts from going toc-toc a little more strongly 
when the bombs are falling close by.” 

At the end of June Ursule wrote at length to Rome — possibly to 
Mother Xavier Marteau — giving a graphic account of conditions in 
Swatow: 

On Sunday at 7:30 just as we are returning from Mass, 
the alert sounds. Women and children run to us and we 
are there to help them into the house and and get them 
to be quiet. The sound of the plane is heard and then we 
can see it. Meanwhile the poor people keep coming. Now 
the plane is over us and it begins to descend. The fire of 
the machine guns makes more noise than the engine. 

This is it! The bomb falls and we can hear the plane 
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quickly ascending. Now everyone is lying on the ground. 

I go from group to group trying to give them courage. A 
woman says to me: Why are you not afraid? I show her 
my crucifix and a little catechism class begins. It’s not 
long before we hear the plane again. It sounds as though 
it will graze our roof. Then come the machine gun fire 
and two bombs. That’s it for now — each plane carries just 
two bombs. We begin to breathe again. The plane is gone 
and the siren tells us that the danger is over. Everyone 
goes home and we go to breakfast. 

It was only a short respite, however, for less than an hour later the 
planes returned and once more the people poured into the school. 
Again, in mid-afternoon, four aircraft flew over them, releasing 
eight bombs. Finally at 5:00pm the last plane approached; this 
time it was not bombs but leaflets that were dropped, warning the 
people to evacuate the city. The railroad station had already been 
struck, as had the reservoir. “Dear God,” Ursule wrote, “what a 
penance it will be to be without water in this heat!” 

Not only were they without water but they also lacked any means 
of sending the growing number of babies out of the city to Chao- 
Chow-Fu. The city was now illuminated all night by giant flood- 
lights and the people waited anxiously for the arrival of Japanese 
warships in the harbor. “We don’t know if there will be a battle in 
Swatow,” Ursule wrote, “but they say that Chinese soldiers have 
arrived at the station. We entrust ourselves to Divine Providence, and 
I ask the Blessed Virgin to help us and keep up our morale. Sister 
Bernadette experienced a little fear yesterday; Sister Augustin is 
intrepid. Sister Marie Gertrude is trying to study during all this. 
As for me, I try to give myself to everyone and ask Our Lord to help 
me say those little words which will do some good.” 

There is no record of how Rosaire responded to the news of the 
tragic situation in China. As the war moved farther south, it 
became increasingly difficult to get letters through. The nuns in 
China, however, continued to write, hoping that at least some of 
their messages would reach Canada. On April 18 Sister Augustin 
Zing wrote to Rosaire describing her profession and then adding: 
“Thank you for your prayers for my poor country and for all the 
poor victims. It is said that up in the north the Japs are losing and 
desiring to make peace.” The rumor was, unfortunately, false. She 
then continued, describing her own activity and providing one of 
the few allusions to her artistic ability: “I have no time for trans- 
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lating and painting at present. The first sanctuary lamp I made 
has gone to grace the new church of Pere Guesdon, and the second 
one is still awaiting its destination. Notre Mere finds it too large 
for our chapel. I have made some vases, though. There are three 
pairs at Hopo and we have three pairs here [Swatow] and I still 
need some more for the big feasts.” 

Angele continued to write from Chao-Chow-Fu, providing vivid 
details of their situation. The little island of Nama off the coast 
near Swatow had been taken by the Japanese; the airfield at 
Chao-Chow-Fu had been bombed; the railroad station had been 
partially destroyed and the electric lines had all been cut. “At the 
end of July it was terrible,” she confessed. Yet despite the continued 
bombings, Ursule wrote to Rosaire on August 1 that they hoped to 
open classes “quietly” in the first week of September if the Japa- 
nese would only leave them in peace. But, she concluded, “It is 
always ‘if’ for we never know what will happen tomorrow.” 

There was little they could do beyond carrying on their classes 
and offering a place of relative safety to the people who remained 
in their neighborhood. In October, however, in an effort to develop 
patriotism among their pupils, they began preparing “little sacks 
for the Chinese soldiers.” In each one they put a towel, a brush, 
some toothpaste, some soap, along with the name of the school and 
a few words of gratitude and encouragement for the soldiers’ efforts 
to defend the country. 

Meanwhile Marie Bernard had returned from Europe, arriving 
in Hong Kong in mid-August. With her usual courage she imme- 
diately arranged for a place on the night boat — despite the danger 
of Japanese warships — arriving at Swatow the following morning. 
She had been gone almost five months and during that time had 
had the privilege of spending eight days in Rome and the opportu- 
nity of discussing with Mother St. Jean Martin the affairs of the 
China Mission. 

While still in England the preceding May she had written openly to 
Rosaire of her dissatisfaction with the way their affairs were being 
interpreted in Rome. “Rome does not understand us very well,” she 
complained and then indicated bluntly where she thought the source 
of misunderstanding lay: “MM de Lourdes has spent far too little 
time in China to understand our needs, and it is on her witness 
that everything is based.” When she herself had the opportunity 
of an interview with Mother St. Jean, she intended to hold to her 
position (“humbly”) for the good of their works demanded it. 
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What transpired during that interview Bernard did not indicate, 
beyond saying she had been assured that mission affairs would be 
discussed in depth at the forthcoming Chapter. When Mother St. 
Jean was reelected on September 8, Bernard wrote at once to 
express her happiness to Rosaire. The fact that Marie de Lourdes 
was named First Assistant passed without mention. At the same 
time Bernard herself was confirmed as superior for a further period 
of six months. 

Although conditions in Shanghai had been far from stable, in 
October of that year (1938) Bernard took Augustin Zing to begin 
her university education — a recommendation of Mother St. Jean’s 
that Chinese sisters be educated to assume positions of responsi- 
bility in the future. During the autumn months the Japanese were 
less intrusive, and Bernard was able to visit both Chao-Chow-Fu 
and Hopo. At Chao-Chow the orphanage was bursting at the seams 
with as many as 145 infants. At Hopo life was quieter, and the 
formation of the young women in training as Chinese Virgins 
continued with few interruptions. Bernard had been able to have 
a large group photograph taken which she intended to send to 
Bishop Rayssac in France. On her return home she wrote with her 
invincible optimism, “Everything is going very well.” Her spirits 
were also buoyed up with the prospect of two recruits: Bogdana 
Markiewicz, a Polish sister who had been serving in Manchuria; 
and Anne-Marie Sebert from the north of France. 

Marie Bernard’s earlier advice to Rosaire — to stay in Canada, to 
postpone her return to China until conditions were less hazard- 
ous — now changed radically. In a letter written for Rosaire’s feast 
day, she concluded: “I hope we will have some news of you soon and 
that, perhaps, you will be able to let us know when you are 
returning.” The following week, in a note thanking Rosaire for a 
check from the Stanstead community, she pursued the subject: 
“You say nothing about your return. You know that I am united 
with you, Mother dear. I can understand the tedium you must be 
experiencing especially with such a prolonged stay.” 

In fact, Rosaire was far from experiencing tedium. She was at 
last fully engaged in the work for which she had returned to 
Canada. 





Chapter Eleven 


“The long years of waiting” 


The ominous news that continued to come out of China did 
nothing to retard Rosaire’s efforts at setting up the missionary 
novitiate. Perhaps she felt that the more China was reduced the 
more need there would be for foreign missionaries. 

Having been rebuffed by the archbishop of Quebec, she turned 
to a diocese closer to Montreal, that of St. Jean-de-Quebec. The 
Ordinary, Anastase Forget, apparently gave her some hope, for on 
January 27, 1938 she wrote an effusive letter, thanking him for his 
kindness in hearing her request. Although Forget did not rebuff 
her as Villeneuve had done, he was careful to caution her that he 
needed official documents sanctioning such a foundation before he 
could seriously consider her proposal. 

Such papers, although Mother St. Jean Martin had already 
requested them from the Sacred Congregation of Religious, were 
slow in coming and it was not until late May of that year that 
Rosaire received word that the Sacred Congregation had granted 
the necessary permission. 

Earlier that year she had written glowingly to Mother St. Jean 
Martin of the terrain which would be available to them: it was 
lovely country, she explained, close to the beautiful St. Lawrence 
river and close to the Jesuits, especially to Father Lalande who 
was eager to help them in any way he could. The Bishop too was 
most optimistic, assuring her, “You will find vocations in my 
diocese.” “Fm talking as though the foundation were already made,” 
she acknowledged. 'You're smiling at my naivete. If I didn’t have 
the confidence that our project would succeed I would never have 
had the strength to hold on in spite of the apparent lack of success 
of all our efforts. The long years of waiting for the China mission 
to begin and the happy success which has followed are for me a 
luminous lesson in perseverance and unshakable confidence in 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph.” 
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It was to be another six months, however, before the novitiate 
project would begin to take shape. In early January 1939, Mother 
St. Jean wrote from Rome to Bishop Forget thanking him for his 
interest and allaying his anxiety by assuring him that the Roman 
Union would assume full responsibility for the projected founda- 
tion. She concluded that she hoped to have the privilege of meeting 
him when she came to America the following spring. 

In March Forget’s approbation was further solicited by a letter 
from Father Vogel, now Vicar of the Swatow diocese, detailing the 
work the Ursulines had been able to accomplish despite difficulties 
of all kinds. They are, he explained, constantly hampered by lack 
of recruits which is why the present project is of such importance. 
“It is the hope of seeing them realize this project, so full of promise 
for the future, which urges me to join my entreaties to those of the 
Ursulines in imploring you.. . to authorize this foundation.” 

It was a persuasive letter but Forget was a judicious man who 
wanted to be sure to have all the evidence before making a decision. 
On April 26 he wrote two letters. The first, to the superior of the 
recently formed Regional Union of the Quebec Ursulines, was both 
discreet and probing. “Before taking any action, I would like to 
know your feelings on this matter,” he wrote. “I would ask you to 
tell me very freely and confidentially what you think of Mother 
Rosaire Audet and of her project.” 

The second letter was to Rosaire. It was far from the encourage- 
ment she had anticipated, questioning again what resources they 
would bring to the enterprise and how dependent they would be 
“on the public and on the diocese in particular.” His diocese, he 
reminded her, was only five years old and within that short time 
he had already received five congregations of sisters. “You are 
aware of the multiple works which already depend on public 
generosity,” he continued. “To add another seems to me imprudent, 
antagonizing some good people and depriving established works 
of the help essential to them.” 

Within the week both correspondents had replied. In the absence 
of their Superior General, then visiting their mission in Japan, the 
Secretary General at Quebec assured Forget that they had no 
objection to the projected novitiate. They felt it would in no way 
interfere with vocations for their recently established Japanese 
mission; rather they saw in it another manifestation of the spread 
of the Kingdom. As for Rosaire, they could not praise her suffi- 
ciently: “She is a religious of great virtue, solid judgment and 
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ardent piety. We have the highest esteem for her. Her perfect 
obedience inclines us to believe that she will always be a docile 
instrument in Your Excellency’s hands. We will be delighted if you 
welcome her into your diocese.” 

On her part, Rosaire lost no time in reiterating that they would in 
no way be dependent on the diocese or its members, repeating what 
Mother St. Jean had written to her: “We will assume full material 
responsibility.” The Generalate, she explained, has had for a number 
of years a fund precisely for such projects which would be available to 
them. Yet despite her assured response, Forgets caution struck fear 
into Rosaire’s heart and in a letter addressed to Mother St. Jean in 
New York on May 27 (both she and Mother Marie de Lourdes had 
arrived from Rome that month) she acknowledged that she some- 
times experienced “a terrible feeling” that this project might fail. 

Much of June was taken up with arranging Mother St. Jean’s 
trip to Canada. Letters multiplied (five letters from Rosaire in a 
single month) now that communication was so much easier. By 
August all arrangements were completed and accompanied by 
Rosaire she visited the houses of the Canadian Union, staying for 
a few days at Stanstead, while awaiting her anticipated audience 
with the Bishop. Apparently the interview was positive and cordial 
and on August 24 “with the full accord of the General Council” she 
presented a formal petition to found a missionary novitiate, a 
boarding school, and “an apostolic school for the formation of young 
girls who hoped to become religious.” 

Forget’s reply was positive but not without its caution. The 
apostolic school, he pointed out, must be only for young women who 
wish to be “missionary religious for China.” It was clear that he 
wished to insure that the enterprise would not draw religious 
vocations away from congregations already established in his 
diocese. He asked also for copies of all permissions received from 
Rome as well as for a copy of the Constitutions of the Roman Union 
which will “help us in our understanding.” 

In Mother St. Jean’s reply, dated September 2, there is also a 
note of caution. “Considering the present conditions of life in 
Europe,” she wrote, “I don’t think we should consider building at 
this time but rather begin our work modestly by renting a house 
ifwe can find one.” Forget, always judicious, immediately fastened 
on her hesitation. In a letter to Rosaire on October 10 he negated 
Mother St. Jean’s suggestion that they rent rather than build, 
explaining: “There is nothing [here] which could accommodate this 
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work even in its beginnings. Then, too, there is the kindergarten 
to consider which I would like to see opened as soon as possible. In 
these circumstances it seems to me wiser to put off this enterprise 
until later, leaving the kindergarten for an institute which could 
begin it immediately.” But, he continued, the missions still need 
vocations and although building will be very expensive as long as 
the war lasts, they could always build what was strictly necessary 
for the novitiate, leaving the rest of the project until better times. 

In the fall of 1939 the war, far from drawing to an end, was 
escalating daily. With the invasion of Poland, France and Eng- 
land — no longer able to advocate appeasement — declared war on 
Germany. As Bernard Mancel predicted in a letter from Swatow, 
they would soon be engulfed (once again) in a guerre mondiale— a 
war which would encompass the world. Despite the turmoil of their 
own days, the sisters in Swatow continued their letters to Rosaire. 
The bombings were growing more perilous, they wrote. A house 
near them had been struck and the wife and one of the children 
killed. Some days, it seemed, they did nothing but gather the 
people and take refuge as well as they could. “They are all so 
courageous,” Bernard wrote, praising the sisters; but then contin- 
ued, “Although they are valiant, yet when you hear the planes 
diving to drop their bombs which you think are going to land on 
our roof, then you instinctively put your head down on your knees 
and tremble until it’s over and you can breathe again. You have to 
have a very good nervous system to endure this kind of life,” 

By July they had begun to feel the full brunt of the Japanese invasion. 
On July 11 Bernard wrote at some length to Rosaire, voicing her 
uncertainty about how long they could count on the mails. 

June 21 was a terrible day! From 4:30 in the morning 
until 8:00 in the evening there was nothing but bombs, 
cannon and machine guns. You could hear explosions on 
all sides. Our convent was teeming with refugees who 
remained that night and into the next day. June 22, Feast 
of the Eucharistic Heart, was unforgettable! We had 
Mass at 3:30 and a little while later we heard that the 
Japanese troops were marching past the bishopric. The 
Chinese soldiers had retreated from the city, setting fire 
to everything they could, destroying both the electric 
plant and the water supply. Since then everything has 
been quiet but the battle is continuing between Ampho 
and Chao-Chow. 
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The most painful thing for them, she explained, has been to have 
no communication with Chao-Chow-Fu. She would like to go to 
visit them but they tell her not to try, that it is far too dangerous. 
The one time she did try, it took her from 3:00 in the afternoon until 
9:30 that evening: three hours by boat, then a half-hour on foot, a 
wait at the station at Ampho for another hour-and-a-half and then 
finally to Chao-Chow! Only to do the same thing in reverse the next 
morning beginning at 5:00am! 

Despite the anxiety in which they lived, their health was good, 
she noted, except for little Sister Helena who was having trouble 
with her eyes and St. Ignace who did not seem to have the health 
for life in the tropics. 

Only at Hopo did there seem to be any peace The work of the 
mission was progressing successfully with ten Virgins in formation 
and twenty-one helping in the field or continuing their education 
It was clear that more workers were needed and in early June, just 
a week before the occupation of Swatow, Sisters Clotilde Holloway 
and Anne-Marie Sebert set off to help the sisters isolated in the 
mountains. It was a journey far more difficult than they had 
anticipated because of massive flooding. Every day the heavens 
opened causing the river to rise so dangerously that the boatmen 
were forced to pull into the shore until the storm abated temporar- 
ily. So deep were the waters, Sister Clotilde described, that along 
the shore only the top half of the bamboo was visible. It took them 
almost six sodden days to reach the little town from which they 
could walk to the mission. Only youth and high spirits could have 
enabled them to write back to Swatow, thanking their superior for 
a wonderful vacation! 

It would be months before they were able to return to Swatow. 
The advances of the Japanese spread terror everywhere and in the 
lawlessness that followed no roads were safe. Although for a while 
Hopo remained at peace, the surrounding hills were full of brig- 
ands. At Swatow they had attempted to open school as usual. 
Although this became impossible, they were, as Mother Bernard 
wrote, overwhelmed with work. The city was on the verge of famine 
but despite the nuns efforts to help the most destitute, they could 
do little to stem the tide of misery around them. 

In early October, however, tragedy struck closer to home. Mother 
Bernard, the redoubtable, fell seriously sick. She was in the hos- 
pital for several weeks, suffering from what the doctor diagnosed 
as intestinal inflammation. The diagnosis, however, was tentative, 
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for despite her severe pain and high fever X-rays were judged to 
be unnecessary. By the end of the month she seemed better and 
Ursule Blot wrote in relief: “Yesterday for the first time in three 
weeks our Mother was able to sit up for a half hour. We hope that 
in three or four days she will be able to return to us. When she 
comes here we will continue to take good care of her and make her 
rest. Don’t worry, Reverend Mother, I promise to do everything to 
make Mother recover her strength quickly. At the moment she is 
very weak and the least thing upsets her — which is very under- 
standable.” 

Two weeks later Bernard was sufficiently strong to write herself. 
In her usual manner, her letter was mostly about the work of the 
mission, dismissing her own illness in a few words: “Nothing 
serious was discovered,” she wrote. “The fever is gone and my 
strength is returning every day. It is possible that this kind of 
chronic inflammation will persist but this is nothing. When I 
recover my strength, I can certainly carry this little cross; at my 
age one could have many others.” 

But this time her indomitable will was not sufficient and despite 
the efforts of her sisters, she did not recover her strength. She was 
then sixty-five years old and the years on the mission (Indonesia, 
then Siam, now China) had taken their toll. In the second week of 
November, it was decided that she should go to Hong Kong for 
better medical treatment. Getting the necessary documents and 
arranging for passage through the dangerous waters was not easy. 
Even so, Bernard did not lose her optimism and wrote to Mother 
General, “Don’t be concerned, Reverend Mother, my sickness is not 
serious but this inflammation must be taken care of. I will be cured 
if God wants it; if He doesn’t, then at least we will have done what 
we could in order to try to work a few more years in China.” 

But the trip to Hong Kong was not to be. On November 16 as she 
was about to set out for the Japanese consulate to get her passport, 
she became desperately ill. It was Ursule Blot who found her. 

As I was going upstairs, I heard a feeble murmur, 
‘Mother Ursule.’ I went into her room but I did not see 
her. Then turning, I saw her on the floor in such a state 
that I thought it was only a question of hours. Quickly, 
carefully, I lifted her on to her armchair not having the 
strength to carry her over to her bed. Sister Bernadette 
arrived and thinking that Mother was dead, burst into 
tears. I gave Mother a little cognac... I got Mother on her 
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bed but in what a condition! As she was falling, she had 
been taken with a sudden hemorrhage. The doctor came 
immediately and said it was impossible for her to travel 
to Hong Kong. She returned at once to the hospital... In 
two days when Mother will have rested a little, we hope 
that X-rays will indicate the source of the sickness. 

A week later a tentative diagnosis was made and Ursule wrote, 
“We are quite certain that it is either an ulcer or cancer.” With 
Clotilde Holloway and Anne-Marie Sebert still in Hopo only Ursule 
and Bernadette were left at Swatow. Yet despite their other work 
they spent their days and nights at the hospital. It was a necessary 
course for, as Ursule explained, the nurses did not understand a 
word of English and the effort to communicate with them left 
Mother Bernard exhausted. Despite the hospital care the hemor- 
rhages continued and she seemed unable to recover her strength. 
Finally, in January, a further decision was made: as soon as she 
was strong enough she would, at the invitation of Reverend Mother 
Ildefonse of Indonesia, leave for Java. On January 30, accompanied 
by Sister Bernadette, they boarded ship for the week-long voyage. 

Mail from the East was increasingly precarious and Rosaire did 
not learn of Bernard’s illness until late November. By then she was 
completely engaged in the work of the new foundation. “Oh, this 
missionary novitiate!,” she wrote to Mother St. Jean that October. 
“For seventeen years it has been the object of my prayers and my 
missionary aspirations. To achieve this I feel myself ready for all 
kinds of sacrifices and all sorts of sufferings inherent in this work.” 

She was already learning that while Bishop Forget was pro- 
foundly pastoral in his desires, he was also a business man of 
decided opinions and convictions. In choosing land for their project 
it was clear that he had already reached a decision. A certain tract 
of land outside the heart of the town had been chosen for his 
seminary and the religious houses. In this location, he assured 
Rosaire, there would be no noise, no factories and sufficient land. 
He advised that she should arrange to purchase about ten hectares 
(approximately 2.5 acres per hectare) at the cost of $5,000. This 
would insure that they would have sufficient space for cloisters 
and gardens. 

But when Rosaire inspected the property she was not impressed. 
It was, indeed, quiet and spacious, as Forget had said, but it was 
also undeveloped. It would not be hygienic to build here, she 
protested, unless some system of drainage and sewage was pro- 
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vided. Forget was quick to assure her that the city would take care 
of this as soon as their decision to build was firm. “I know now,” 
Rosaire wrote to Mother St. Jean, “that I must distinguish the two 
qualities in the Bishop: the pastoral father and the business man.” 

Although both Father Lalande and Marie de Lourdes assured 
her that they had confidence in her judgment, as the project took 
shape, Rosaire longed for another experienced Ursuline who could 
guide her in the intricate matters of borrowing money, and engag- 
ing an architect and a builder. For a time it seemed that Mother 
Elizabeth Brosmith, whom Rosaire had met in China and now 
recently returned from the missions of Alaska, might be able to work 
with her. It soon became clear, however, that Mother Elizabeth’s 
impaired health necessitated immediate medical treatment in 
New York. Rosaire was to be left alone in the work of the foundation. 

On November 9, however, the long-awaited document authoriz- 
ing their incorporation into the diocese was signed by Bishop 
Forget. Its terms held no surprises. The primary end of the foun- 
dation was stipulated as “a novitiate for the missions of the 
Ursulines of the Roman Union.” Its secondary purpose was the 
establishment of a kindergarten; and the third, the establishment 
of an apostolic school “for young women desiring to prepare them- 
selves for the missions of the Ursulines of the Roman Union.” The 
final paragraph spelled out the Bishop’s reiterated reservations: 
“The said Congregation can at no time count on the financial help 
of the Bishop, of the clergy, or the faithful of the diocese. The said 
Congregation must, within a two-year period, from the date of its 
establishment in the diocese, complete a construction at a mini- 
mum cost of $30,000.” 

Rosaire was jubilant and immediately sent a copy of the docu- 
ment to Marie de St Jean Martin, then hospitalized in San Fran- 
cisco with a severe attack of “lumbago.” With this document in 
hand it was now possible to pursue at once the business of incor- 
poration which would give them the legal right to own and pur- 
chase land in Canada. 

The question of purchasing the requisite land was an urgent one 
for Rosaire. The land which the bishop expressly wanted for their 
foundation was now available for $500 a hectare; but, Rosaire was 
warned, the price of land was rapidly increasing and it was to her 
interest to purchase as quickly as possible. She would need $5,000 
to buy the ten hectares which it had been determined would be 
appropriate scope for their establishment. 
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Despite Rosaire’s earlier assurance to the Bishop that a fund at 
the Generalate would assist them in their beginnings, it was now 
clear that with the encroachments of the war, such a fund could no 
longer be made available to them. The requisite money would have 
to be borrowed. Both Father Lalande and Bishop Forget felt that 
this could be done more successfully in the United States where 
the Roman Union was better known. But when Rosaire suggested 
such a course to Marie de St. Jean, her suggestion was categori- 
cally negated. She was not to ask for money — even the small sum 
that she had mentioned — from any of the houses of the United 
States. “They are all in debt already,” Marie de St. Jean warned. 
Perhaps she might be able to send Rosaire between $1500 and 
$2000 for her immediate needs. Had she thought of contacting the 
Propagation of the Faith in Boston which had always been so 
generous? Despite her encouragement it was clear that Rosaire 
was to be left to her own ingenuity to raise not only the small sum 
needed for the land but the far larger sums that would be required 
for the building itself. 

Even before Bishop Forge t’s official document had been received, 
Rosaire had been busy drawing up crude schemes of what they 
would need: the number of rooms, the approximate size of each and 
the expenditure of moneys involved. “We could have a kindergar- 
ten with folding tables so that the same rooms could be used for 
recreation and classes on the ground floor with refectory, kitchen, 
etc. The first and second floors for classes, chapel, dormitories and 
a little novitiate. If the house measured 100 feet in length the cost 
would be about $75,200.” 

In her letter of November 10 she described in some detail how 
the bishop’s plans were going forward. The construction of a new 
seminary had already begun (the old one had burned to the ground 
some months before). The city had begun to construct a wide 
boulevard which would pass directly in front of the seminary and 
the projected Ursuline convent. “This part of the city will be very 
beautiful and because of these institutes will acquire a much 
greater value. They say that in six months this land will be much 
more expensive.” 

Now that they had the necessary document from the bishop, two 
things needed to be done as soon as possible: borrow the money 
requisite for the purchase of the land; arrange for their civil 
incorporation in Canada. At once she began the process of incorpo- 
ration and by the first week of December she wrote to Mother St. 
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Jean that she had visited Monsieur Deland, the notary public 
recommended by Bishop Forget, and had completed all the neces- 
sary forms. At the same visit she had met the architect (also 
proposed by the Bishop), Gaston Gagnier of Montreal. “He is a gift 
from Providence,” Rosaire wrote enthusiastically. He is experi- 
enced in building churches and convents and, best of all, “He is not 
out to make money at our expense.” 

Despite the continuing apprehension about money, she was jubi- 
lant. “We will have the winter to prepare and organize our affairs, to 
choose an architect and draw up the plans. By April we will begin to 
build and by the next winter all the exterior work will be finished. 
In Canada nothing much can be done during the cold season.” 

Her enthusiasm was not universal, however. In Rome the Gen- 
eral Council, already suffering the inevitable privations of war and 
increasingly fearful as they watched German troops sweeping 
victoriously across Europe, had its reservations. On November 30, 
1939, Mother St. Jean Vezier, a member of the General Council, 
wrote to Mother St. Jean Martin summarizing the views of the 
General Council on the proposed foundation. While the Council 
approved of the plan in principle, she noted, there were certain 
questions and reservations. The plan would not succeed if the 
means were not carefully examined. Would there be sufficient 
personnel with the competence to supervise this work? Would 
there be sufficient pupils in the boarding school to make it finan- 
cially secure? It seemed to them that the figures given by Marie 
du Rosaire were not realistic. They felt that the cost would be much 
higher if all the needs of a novitiate (chapel, refectory, conference 
room, dormitories) were to be met— along with the needs of a 
boarding school. And further: in this time of war how could such a 
decision be made? The idea needed careful reflection. She continued: 

Is there not more difficulty in promising what we 
cannot be sure of maintaining than in missing a chance 
which undoubtedly can be retrieved at a later date? If 
the mothers at Waterville [Maine] could see their way to 
providing assistance, this would be a primary source of 
help. The plans do not seem sufficiently worked out for 
realization. There must be on hand both money and 
subjects and this is the point which makes us hesitate. 

I’m sure, Reverend Mother, that you have thought of 
everything which we have presented here. Of course, we 
believe in God’s help but it also seems that prudence 
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demands that the ground be adequately prepared for 
such an important enterprise. This is why we are pre- 
senting all these reflections to you. 

On December 17 Marie de Lourdes sent a copy of the relevant 
portion of St Jean Vezier’s letter to Rosaire. To soften its negative 
impact she assured Rosaire that the Council did not understand 
everything clearly and that if St. Jean Vezier could come to Canada 
she would be in a better position to judge. If Rosaire were daunted by 
the Council's opinions, her reply did not show it. If anything, her 
determination was simply strengthened. Father Lalande had told 
her, she wrote to Mother St. Jean, that “if we lose this opportunity 
of establishing a pied a terre at St. Jean, we must say goodbye to 
Canada,” and she added in confirmation, “I believe this is true.” 

Her judgment and experience clearly carried weight with both 
Mother St. Jean and Marie de Lourdes and the following month 
the latter wrote from New Orleans (where Mother St. Jean was 
making her visitation) to Mother Anselma Wiliams, a member of 
the Council in Rome, asking her to bring the matter to a vote. 

It seems to me that our entrance into Canada could 
have great advantages not only for the missions but for 
the Roman Union itself. As for the financial risk that this 
enterprise would entail, Reverend Mother believes, and 
we agree, that this is not a major difficulty and that God 
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has prepared our dear Mother Marie du Rosaire who has 
been able to build three houses in China as well as put 
aside a sufficient sum without any other assistance ex- 
cept alms from Canada and the United States and her 
own spirit of economy. Reverend Mother has asked me to 
tell you this so that you will know on what the Extraor- 
dinary Council will base its decision.... Reverend Mother 
has asked Mother Marie du Rosaire to present her re- 
quest for permission for borrowing [the necessary sum] 
and asks that you have the General Council vote on it. 

Reinforced by the confidence and affection shown her by Marie 
de Lourdes and the encouragement of Father Lalande, Rosaire 
could not be deflated by the cautionary advice of Rome. The prize, 
unrealized for so many years, was now within her grasp and she 
began 1940 with the buoyancy of an explorer in sight of land. 


Chapter Twelve 


“I am with strangers” 


By the beginning of 1940 Rosaire was plunged into financial 
decisions and management for which nothing in her arduous — but 
relatively simple — supervision of the China Mission had prepared 
her. There the question had been one of soliciting alms, of extend- 
ing the use of small sums by frugality and ingenuity, and of daily 
survival. Now she was faced with arranging to borrow large sums 
of money, selecting a company through which she could procure an 
advantageous mortgage and choosing an architect to whom she 
could entrust not only the design of the house but also all the 
negotiations for builders and contractors. 

On the advice of Bishop Forget Rosaire had chosen Gaston 
Gagnier of Montreal as the architect. On January 15 he wrote to her 
at length sending five possible plans for their building, and indicating 
that he had done his best to follow the regulations she had set out 
concerning the size of the rooms, the requirements for cloister, etc. 

A week later Rosaire sent the plans on to Mother St. Jean (then 
visiting the Ursuline convent in Kirkwood, Missouri), explaining 
the differences in cost and design and indicating that she felt that 
the convent furnishings could easily be provided through gifts. But 
the plans were not so easily approved as she had expected. In Marie 
de Lourdes’ reply, received at the end of the month, several ques- 
tions were raised about the design of the house. Mother St. Jean 
felt that the ceilings should be much higher and that the entrance 
to the chapel should be much more monastic in design. Ask Mon- 
sieur Gagnier to draw up another plan, she suggested. Clearly 
Marie de St. Jean had in mind the grand monastic structures in 
which she had spent her religious life; Canada was a far different 
story, as Rosaire and Gagnier knew very well. Rosaire replied as 
tactfully as she could that in Canada it was necessary to keep 
ceilings low, windows small, and doorways narrow — in short, to 
take every precaution against the numbing cold in which Canadi- 
ans spent more than two-thirds of the year. 
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By the end of February the architect was clearly growing impa- 
tient as changes in his plans continued to be suggested. In a letter 
from Marie de Lourdes from New Orleans in mid-February an 
additional requirement was made: a gallery should be added to the 
chapel so that it would be easily available to religious who were 
sick and not able to get to the chapel. Monsieur Gagnier was 
justifiably perplexed at the request for such niceties at the same 
time that he was being told that cost must be kept to a minimum. 
He had estimated that if they kept to his less elaborate plan they 
would be able to build for approximately $60,000. For such a sum 
permission from the Holy See was required, a permission which 
was granted on March 5. 

Papal permission, however, was only the first step. Rosaire’s 
original plan to borrow a small amount from each of the Ursuline 
houses in the United States had already been negated by Mother 
St. Jean, leaving her no recourse but to approach the ordinary 
financial channels. Since the Ursulines of the Roman Union had no 
houses in Canada and were not well known as were the Canadian 
Ursulines, the problem of obtaining a loan was a difficult one. 

Bishop Forget, himself a competent business man, did his best 
to assist them, contacting business men he knew and providing 
them with positive statistics about the Roman Union which, he 
hoped, would allay their doubts about security. This was an inter- 
national congregation, he explained, numbering some 300 houses 
throughout the world , sixty of which were in the United States. 
He had been assured by their Superior General (presently living 
in the United States because of the war), that the Generalate— 
situated in Rome — would assume full responsibility for all finan- 
cial arrangements. Even so, the companies he contacted remained 
wary of making such a substantial loan to an organization that 
had no securities in Canada. Forget, undaunted, pointed out that 
no novitiate had an income of its own and in every case must be 
maintained by the rest of the congregation. A mortgage on the 
Generalate House in Rome could be arranged, he suggested, even 
sending a photograph of the house to confirm its substantial 
nature. But Europe was at war and no house, no matter how 
valuable, could be considered a judicious financial risk. 

On March 18 Forget received a definitive letter from Monsieur 
Cousineau — a personal friend and the president of an investment 
firm in Montreal. “I think there is the possibility of finding a 
solution to this financial question,” Cousineau explained. “Al- 
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though it is not practical to provide a guarantee by a mortgage on 
the Motherhouse in Rome, we could have this guarantee on the 
American houses. This would be very simple to do and would 
enable us to proceed immediately.” 

But from Rosaire’s point of view the solution was not simple. “If 
he demands the guarantee of our American houses,” she replied to 
Forget, “then I must submit the problem to our Mother General, 
telling her that through your kindness we would have very advan- 
tageous interest rates.” During March and into April the investi- 
gation continued with the Bishop warning Rosaire not to commit 
herself too quickly to companies which would demand high com- 
missions and Mother St. Jean remaining adamant against involv- 
ing the houses in the United States. The fact that Rosaire had 
received some money from the Generalate Mission Fund, enabling 
her to conclude the purchase of land at St. Jean, encouraged her 
and her letters to Mother St. Jean continued optimistic. Following 
Holy Week services at Stanstead, she wrote: “Next year we will 
have these same offices in the Missionary Novitiate at St. Jean.” 
In the same letter she suggested that since the foundation would 
be made in the 400th anniversary year of St. Angela’s death, they 
might consider naming it “Desenzano.” 

Such optimism was not easily maintained, however, for along 
with the anxiety of business, Rosaire had sustained a deep, per- 
sonal loss. On January 18 Sister Winefride died quietly at the 
convent at Stanstead. She was just eighty-four years old. “I had 
the consolation of closing her eyes,” Rosaire wrote to Mother St. 
Jean. “She will help us; she promised me.” From the beginning 
Winefride had been a staunch supporter of the China Mission and 
a strong advocate of the Roman Union. It was she who had been 
superior in 1921 when Rosaire, Marie de Ste. Croix and Marie de 
l’lncarnation first presented to the community their desire to found 
amission in China. It was she who had encouraged them, who had 
eased their confrontations with the bishop, who had helped them 
win the consent and approval of the community. It was she who 
had sustained them by her frequent letters, by those precious 
“packages from home,” and by whatever alms she could garner. At 
one point she had hoped to join them but this was not to be. Always 
it was her loving support that sustained them. 

Perhaps no one understood Rosaire as she did and when Marie 
de Ste. Croix died after her long and anguishing illness, it was 
Winefride who had written: “Poor, dear Rosaire, you beyond all 
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others in the Field Afar feel the final separation from your first 
companion of missionary desires most keenly. She was your lean- 
ing staff in every trial, your confidential advisor in doubts and 
fears — so true — so faithful — so trusting in the Providence of God.” 
In describing Ste. Croix’s relationship to Rosaire, Winefride was 
also describing her own. She, too, had been a “leaning staff’ not 
only during the years in China but more than ever during these 
months of onerous responsibility. Although Rosaire had been cau- 
tioned by Marie de Lourdes that the novitiate project was to be 
kept secret, it is impossible to imagine that she had not confided 
in Winefride from whom she had no secrets. With her death Rosaire 
found herself immeasurably alone when she was most in need of 
a confidant and advisor. 

By mid-April Rosaire had, with Mother St. Jean’s permission, 
moved from Stanstead to the Hospice Gamelin in Montreal, run 
by the Sisters of Providence. From here it would be easier for 
her to be in contact with the architect and supervise the construc- 
tion. With the Bishop’s counsel a finance company had finally 
been chosen: Hamel, Fugere & Co. of Quebec. Rosaire was re- 
lieved and wrote enthusiastically to Mother St. Jean that Hamel 
would not require any involvement with the American houses and 
was offering them an interest of 4 V 4 percent which, she was 
advised, was very reasonable. He did, however, require a formal 
statement guaranteeing that the Roman Union would be respon- 
sible for the loan. Finally, on April 28, Rosaire received the 
document signed by Mother St. Jean which stated: I the under- 
signed promise that the Institute will furnish the financial aid 
necessary for the successful foundation of a Missionary Novitiate 
at St. Jean de Quebec.” 

The weather was now mild enough to begin the actual construc- 
tion and the architect had already engaged a contractor who was 
negotiating with local workmen. Rosaire with her extraordinary 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin was delighted that the foundation 
would begin in the month of May. She regretted, she wrote to 
Mother St. Jean, that costs continued to rise; it was the inevitable 
result of the war. She was told, however, that they should not 
hesitate, that the more they delayed the more expensive things 
would become. Part of the additional expense was due to their need 
for a cellar and a gallery. Should they want to make changes to 
reduce the cost, they must tell her immediately before the work 
progressed further. 
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On May 7, however, her confident tone changed dramatically. 
That day she wrote two long letters to Mother St. Jean, now in New 
York. They were letters rife with anxiety, almost hysterical in tone. 
Even the quality of handwriting had altered. Rosaire’s ordinary 
script, graceful and legible, has changed into a small cramped 
hand, difficult to read. The source of her anxiety was money; the 
cost of the building continued to escalate. “The inevitable cost of 
the war has frightened me to the point where I don’t feel I have 
the authority to go ahead without telling you everything.” 

It was not the fault of the architect, she explained, or even of the 
contractor whom he had chosen, but rather stemmed from the 
attitude of the local workmen. There was some feeling that the 
architect and the contractor were from Montreal rather than from 
the area of St. Jean. As a result, the local sub-contractors were 
demanding more money — an additional sum of $3,000. When she 
spoke about this to Bishop Forget he assured her that she must 
agree to their terms, for it would be very important for their future 
work to have the good will of the people of St. Jean. In addition to 
the demands of the sub-contractors, other unanticipated expenses 
had now brought the projected cost up to $87,000 — or if they were 
willing to sacrifice the cellar and the gallery, the cost could be kept 
down to $78,800. 

In any case, it was a far cry from the original sum of $65,000 
authorized by the General Council and the Holy See. No additional 
sum could be borrowed without further permission nor was it 
possible for the Generalate to contribute the balance. Clearly she 
was in an untenable position. “I cannot make such a decision 
myself,” her letter continued. “It is so important that you be kept 
abreast of this work... It might be better to delay our work for a 
while; this will not prejudice it... Please pardon me for being afraid 
of such a large debt. I will obey with joy and sign the contract on 
a word from you.” 

On the same day another letter, more urgent and more fright- 
ened, followed. Many of the same points were covered: the in- 
creased costs because of the war, the demands of the sub-contrac- 
tors which must be met if they were not to sacrifice the good will 
of the townspeople. Neither the Bishop nor Father Lalande could 
help them in this matter. Then, the suggestion which she had made 
in the first letter — that Mother St. Jean come in person — became 
an imperative. “Reverend Mother,” she wrote, “before signing the 
contract, I am absolutely in need of your presence. I cannot explain 
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to you all that I want you to understand. It is at this point that you 
can judge from being on the scene, seeing the architect, the con- 
tractor and, above all, the Bishop. I am asking this for the good of 
the work itself.” She would make arrangements for Mother St. 
Jean and a companion to stay with her at the Sisters of Providence. 
She had already spoken to the superior who would welcome them 
warmly. But it was the final page of the letter that best revealed 
the anguish and confusion of her spirit. After a paragraph in which 
she assured Mother St. Jean of her profound sympathy for the 
tragedy befalling Europe , she wrote: 

If I cannot settle here at St. Jean these days, then it 
might be better for me to go somewhere in the United 
States to wait for you and to be once again with the 
Roman Union. In Malone or Maine or New York, wher- 
ever you would wish, at home again in our beloved 
Roman Union. I can be of some service even if it is only 
sweeping up or helping in the kitchen, or preparing 
vegetables or ironing. I know how to do that. It is difficult 
for me to stay here more than a few days. I have already 
been here fifteen days. These religious have no place, and 
cannot even let me have a room, small as it might be. You 
understand, Reverend Mother. Their charity is great but 
I am with strangers. Please bless me and believe in my 
profound and filial gratitude. 

Her isolation was complete. She had been away from China for 
just two years. During most of that time she had stayed at Stan- 
stead. That she was welcomed there not simply as a guest but as 
a child of the house there can be no doubt. And yet the fact was 
that she no longer “belonged.” In going to China she had made the 
incalculable sacrifice of severing her canonical connection with the 
monastery of her profession. And while the Stanstead Community 
had approved her plan and blessed her decision, this did not 
diminish both the legal and psychological sense of separation. The 
initial proposal of the Roman Union in 1900 had stirred strong 
feelings in most Ursuline monasteries. Stanstead was no exception. 
The controversy had been particularly lively, with some religious 
strong in their approval while another faction was equally strong 
in its opposition. Rosaire’s sense of isolation must have been 
further increased by the secrecy of her present project. In the days 
of strict cloister and meticulous system of permissions, the flurry 
of her massive correspondence, her business meetings and unex- 
plained travel could not have gone without comment. In such a 
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situation, Winefride’s death must have been a blow more devastat- 
ing than Rosaire herself had dared to admit. 

Now, suddenly, she was at the end of her strength. Exhausted by 
her uninterrupted work with its complex details, she found herself 
in a situation beyond her control. Her unremitting faith in Provi- 
dence which had carried her through so many perils in China now 
could not provide her with the answer she needed. Her letter to 
Marie de St. Jean verged on desperation: “I am absolutely in need 
of your presence.” 

Marie de Lourdes replied immediately but without addressing 
many of the issues Rosaire had raised. They, too, were concerned 
about the constantly rising costs and they hoped that Rosaire was 
not being naive in accepting whatever was asked. The letter 
concluded: “Mother [St. Jean] believes as you do that it would be 
prudent to wait until world conditions are a little better before 
going any further.” Although they understood how difficult her 
situation was, Mother St. Jean could not come at this point; she 
had other responsibilities which kept her in New York. 

But Rosaire, despite her protestations, had gone beyond the 
point where she could follow unquestioningly the injunction to tell 
the Bishop that their foundation must be postponed. Not only did 
she feel that Mother St. Jean did not understand the whole 
situation, but she was also being consistently advised by both 
Forget and Lalande that it was not only to the advantage of the 
Ursulines but to that of the diocese to continue with the work as 
planned. 

At once another letter went out to New York in which Rosaire 
tried to allay Mother St. Jean’s fears by a more detailed explana- 
tion of all that would be covered by the additional cost: the entire 
construction, the heating, the electrical system, the fixtures for the 
bathrooms, the floor coverings, the architect’s commission, even 
the war tax, recently imposed, which had increased the cost of 
materials. She had been assured that there would be no additional 
cost, that everything was covered in the estimated $87,000. She 
assured Mother St. Jean that she had been careful to seek advice 
and did not feel that she had been misled. Father Lalande had 
reassured her in her moments of anguish that there was nothing 
unreasonable in what was being asked and reminded her that 
there were always difficulties in such a worthwhile enterprise. 

But the rational tone of her explanation could not mask the fear 
and confusion of her spirit. In the last part of her letter she wrote: 
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Reverend Mother, I am willing to wait, as you suggest, 
until the world situation will be little better. But how 
long will that be? I will be sixty on June 1. You know that 
I don’t want to acquire debts and I don’t know what 
means you have for maintaining finances. I know too 
that there are always trials in any enterprise but Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor is on our side in this foundation... I 
have told the architect to suspend the work until you 
have made a decision. I have also telephoned M. Hamel 
who has already taken steps toward procuring the money... 

I still have not said anything to his Excellency but I hope 
to see him this week. 

If we are going to postpone this foundation until later, 

I beg you humbly to send me to a house of the Roman 
Union. I cannot go back to Stanstead. I want whatever 
you wish but I want this foundation with all my heart. 
This doesn’t prevent me from being content with your 
decision, either for or against. This task is beyond me, I 
am convinced of that. I can do nothing without you, 
without Our Lady and St. Joseph. If you can give me a 
few minutes, I will be glad to go and see you. 

The message seemed clear enough but those who received it were 
unable to hear the urgency of her cry. It was difficult for them to 
perceive, perhaps, that this tiny woman (she was less than five feet 
tall) with her experience, her fortitude, her passionate drive for 
whatever would benefit the China Mission was now, in fact, at the 
end of her resources. A few days later Rosaire received a letter from 
Marie de Lourdes. It was a crisp, clear message, detailing Mother 
St. Jean’s wishes under the present circumstances, sympathizing 
with the difficulty of the situation but failing utterly to address the 
emotional tone of Rosaire’s last letters: 

...the war in Europe has progressed in an unforeseen 
way. Now the poor countries of Holland, Belgium and 
parts of France are invaded. And no one knows what will 
happen to Italy. In these circumstances, Our Mother 
could not prudently involve the Institute in a new enter- 
prise and she asks you to explain to the Bishop of St. Jean 
and Father Lalande that she is forced to put off the 
construction of the Novitiate until later. This postpone- 
ment is not made without regret but we must first of all 
think of our mothers and sisters — their numbers already 
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in the thousands — who will need our assistance. Since 
we are not going to build now, Reverend Mother sees no 
need to go to Canada at this time. She invites you to come 
to see her in Maine; she will let you know later the exact 
date of her visit. She understands how difficult your 
situation is and prays for you. 

It is, however, the final paragraph, written as a RS. that must 
have caused Rosaire the most bewilderment, for it ran counter to 
everything she had hoped for: 

Reverend Mother asks that you consider staying on at 
St. Jean to give some lessons. She is willing to send you 
Mother St. Pierre Landry of New Orleans to help you. 

She will be happy if you will give this some thought and 
see if you can rent some rooms while waiting for our 
installation in the future. Mother would like you to study 
this question before coming to see her in Maine. 

Rosaire’s plea, repeated twice, to give her a place in a house in 
the Roman Union, had gone unheeded. Her sense of powerlessness, 
of exhaustion had not been noticed. The war overshadowed every- 
thing else. For Mother St. Jean it was her motherland which had 
been invaded and conquered. Correspondence was daily more 
difficult and her own anxiety for her family and for the religious 
family of whom she was the mother figure was overwhelming. So 
far, the community at the Generalate house in Rome was still 
intact but even there privation and uncertainty ruled their days. 

In a strange way Rosaire herself, though shielded from the war, 
was its victim. Her own cry for help was drowned by the multitude 
of cries rising out of the besieged convents of Europe. The mission 
novitiate would no doubt have been built under other circum- 
stances and Mother St. Jean and Marie de Lourdes, had they not 
been so anguished over the situation in Europe, might have been 
better attuned to Rosaire’s desperate pleas. 

On May 17 the ultimate answer came in a cable from Mother 
Anselma, Mother St. Jean’s vicar in Rome: Prechiamo differire 
costruizioni Canada. Please postpone the building in Canada. 

With that simple plea came the ultimate decision and Rosaire 
began the painful task of unmaking what she had put together 
with so much hope. In the letter notifying the Bishop, Rosaire 
repeated Mother St. Jean’s hope that despite the decision to 
postpone the construction they might still retain a place in the 
diocese by conducting some classes at St Jean’s. M. Gagnier, their 
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architect, was also notified and while he replied that he under- 
stood the wisdom of the decision, he pointed out that he must 
charge a fee for his work in drawing up plans, sketches, blue prints, 
etc. He would charge 2 ^ 2 % of the total cost — a sum of $2000. But 
this amount was a sum that Rosaire, in her anxiety, felt she could 
not pay. 

Gagnier, although sympathetic with the circumstances, was 
irritated by what he considered an unjust and unrealistic attitude. 
In some pique he wrote to Bishop Forget: “I have just received a 
telephone call from Reverend Sister Marie du Rosaire Audet...To 
my great surprise Sister confided to me that at the moment she 
doesn’t have a cent to reimburse me for my work. She told me that 
she is not able to ask the houses in the United States because all 
their money must be sent to Europe. However, she’ll pray for me! 
Am I going to have to go to war myself to get on the list of those 
who get assistance?” 

Three days later Rosaire, having done all that she could, left the 
Hotel Gamelin in Montreal for the long journey to Waterville, 
Maine, where she was to meet with Mother St. Jean and Marie de 
Lourdes. Waterville had been founded by the Canadian nuns of 
Three Rivers, themselves a foundation of Quebec in 1887. In 1939, 
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however, they had voted to join the Roman Union and Mother 
Imelda Dumont was named their first provincial superior. Accus- 
toming themselves to the new rules and customs of the Roman 
Union, they must have regarded the presence of the Superior 
General in their midst as an auspicious (and overwhelming) event. 
Rosaire, face to face at last with the two women whom she loved 
and trusted, had the opportunity to describe in detail the situation 
at St. Jean. But although they were understanding, they felt 
Rosaire had submitted too easily to the architect’s constantly rising 
costs. Rosaire, always submissive, wrote at once to Gagnier, ex- 
plaining that Mother St. Jean found the increased costs excessive 
and asked for a reduction in his fees. But Gagnier stood firm, 
sending them a table of the fees required by the Association of 
Architects of the Province of Quebec which affirmed his initial 
estimate. If they were to resume the project then his fees would go 
toward the total cost; otherwise, they would stand unchanged. 

Toward the end of May, Mother St. Jean wrote at length to Bishop 
Forget, explaining the difficult situation of their European houses 
but assuring him of her continued interest in St. Jean. “When the 
European situation brightens, we hope to resume our beloved 
project. I dare to ask if Your Excellency would wait for better times 
before inviting another religious institute which would close the 
doors for us in your diocese.” But although Forget expressed his 
deep regret at the failure of their proposed foundation, he ex- 
plained that he could make no formal promise to wait for better 
times. “A young diocese needs to complete its religious and mis- 
sionary organization,” he concluded. 

Meanwhile Rosaire tried to find her place in a community where 
she knew no one and where there was no one to whom she felt she 
could speak freely. Her visit to Waterville was intended to be 
temporary — an opportunity for her to meet with Mother St. Jean. 
Even before her arrival, Marie de Lourdes had written to Mother 
Joan of Arc Cronin, Provincial of the Eastern Province, asking if 
Rosaire could be welcomed, at least for a time, at the community 
in Malone, New York. Her reason for the choice: Malone was close to 
Montreal and so would facilitate Rosaire’s travels should she need 
to return there for business. But although Malone was more than 
ready to welcome her, it soon became clear that Rosaire did not 
have the strength for another journey. On June 13 in another letter 
to Mother Joan of Arc, Marie de Lourdes wrote: “She [Rosaire] is 
a holy soul, but needs a good rest. She will stay at Waterville until 
she feels well enough for the trip.” 
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The “good rest,” so desperately needed, was not easy to come by 
for Rosaire was plagued with unsettled issues concerning the 
foundation at St. Jean. On July 23 she wrote at length to Mother 
St. Jean who had left Waterville to continue her visitations in the 
mid-west. The letter, written in a small cramped hand, reviewed 
some of the matters which still concerned her: the papers concern- 
ing incorporation, now no longer necessary, but for which they still 
owed fees; the title search on the land which was not yet completed 
but for which she had received a bill. Unless they wished to pay 
monthly penalties these affairs should be settled before September 
1. Perhaps the Bishop would be able to extricate them by selling 
the land to another religious congregation. But even as she de- 
tailed the matters which concerned her, she admitted her own 
inability to deal with them. 

My health is not much better. I am experiencing ex- 
treme fatigue in dealing with the least question pertain- 
ing to business at St. Jean. Aside from a miracle or a very 
great grace from Our Lady of Prompt Succor I will carry 
my cross for a long time to come. Yo u can’t count on me 
to settle anything more; I am incapable. I am at the end 
of my resources.... am offering all my distress, my pains, 
my powerlessness that the Blessed Virgin will help you 
in settling these affairs. I am frightened and I am telling 
you my fears very simply. Our Lady of Prompt Succor can 
take care of every thing... You don’t need me, for I am good 
for nothing. But it is not desire or the will that’s lacking!... 

Please, Reverend Mother, forgive these badly written 
lines. For fifteen days I have been trying to write to 
you... I have a tonic which strengthens me physically and 
my appetite is better. You see, the very fact of writing to 
you has made me less pessimistic.. I understand that I 
must leave the future to Providence and not worry about 
tomorrow. I know the theory; it is the practice that is 
lacking... Thank you for your motherly kindness toward 
me in assuring me that you understand my ordeal and 
my inability to react energetically as one should. Please 
bless me and my cross. Your respectful and grateful child. 

By the end of July it was clear that Rosaire was in need of more 
than rest. The strain of years of unremitting work and anxiety had 
weakened her heart, leaving her exhausted by the simplest task. 
Even more serious, however, was the psychological damage she 
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suffered. The problem which Bernard Mancel had sensed in Rosaire 
when she came to Swatow in 1935 — periods of hyper-activity 
countered by periods of listlessness — had now precipitated a dan- 
gerous condition. In late August she was hospitalized in Waterville 
but after only a few days her doctor recognized that she needed 
more care than he was able to provide. On the advice of the Sisters 
of Charity who administered the hospital in Waterville arrange- 
ments were made for her at a rest home in Buffalo, New York. 
Providence Retreat House, situated in the northwest comer of New 
York State, had been established by the Sisters of Charity for 
religious suffering from psychological and emotional illness. In the 
1940s such illness still bore a certain stigma, especially for relig- 
ious who often considered that it stemmed from lack of “virtue” or 
strength of will. As a result there were few places available for those 
needing them and even these were frequently cloaked in secrecy. 

There are no records of how that long trip was made; by train, 
no doubt, south into Massachusetts and then west along Lake Erie 
into Buffalo. Rosaire, always so faithful in her correspondence, 
from then on wrote no letters. Nor do we have letters addressed to 
her. Perhaps she destroyed them; perhaps someone else destroyed 
them after her death. Perhaps no one wrote. In any case she was 
alone. The two sisters from Waterville who had accompanied her 
returned at once to Maine. 



Providence Retreat in Buffalo, New York 
where Marie du Rosaire died, March 1941. 
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It was September 1, 1940. She was to remain at Providence 
Retreat for six months until on March 7, 1941 she died — as her 
death certificate says: of heart trouble. As far as can be ascertained 
she broke her silence only once. On September 9, just a week after 
her arrival, she scribbled a note in pencil on a small piece of lined 
paper. “Dear Mother General, There is still no improvement in my 
condition. I hope that there will be in time. Please pray for me. I 
can’t sleep and I have to take medicine for it. I have bad headaches, 
my limbs ache and I suffer from nausea — just nerves probably. In 
your motherly charity, please keep me in the Roman Union with 
the Ursulines. Your sick child.” 

It was a cry of exile and abandonment. When in 1922 she had 
boarded the ship that would take her to Swatow, she thought she 
had despoiled herself of everything — her language, her family, her 
convent, her motherland. And, as she herself admitted to Sister 
Winefride, no one suffered more from homesickness than she did. 
But even so she was buoyed up by a sense of mission and the 
support of her companions. When just ten years later, she knelt at 
the bedside of Marie de Ste. Croix and closed her eyes in death, 
she knew a further despoilment from which she thought she would 
never fully recover. More recently in St. Jean, anxiety and loneli- 
ness had pushed her across another boundary. She could not have 
imagined anything more. But now her exile was complete. Miles 
from any Ursuline convent, she accepted the kindness of strangers. 
Even her Ursuline habit was no longer hers. Only her gold profes- 
sion ring remained — sole visible symbol of what she was. God, of 
course, could have consoled her, could have manifested his pres- 
ence to her, could, in the twinkling of an eye, have rewarded her 
for all the sacrifice. But it seems that He did not do so . 

On the morning of Friday, March 7, 1941 Rosaire died at the 
Providence Retreat House. In the last month she had grown 
constantly weaker and was confined to bed. “Her physical suffering 
seemed to consist mostly of extreme weakness and labored respi- 
rations,” reported Sister Clothilde, superior of Providence in a 
letter to Waterville. “The evening of the First Friday Mother 
seemed to be in a stupor from which it was difficult to arouse her. 
As death drew nearer her breathing seemed easier until at the very 
end she seemed to sleep gently and peacefully away, so much so 
that it was almost difficult to tell her last breath, and thus she 
passed into eternity without the sign of a struggle, on the First 
Friday of March.” 
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Mother Imelda Dumont was notified at once and she, in turn, 
telegraphed the Stanstead Community. It was the Sisters of Char- 
ity, however, who made all the funeral arrangements, telegraphing 
to Waterville, asking them to send Rosaire’s religious habit so that 
she would be buried, visibly, as an Ursuline. Since the Ursulines 
had not assumed the responsibility of either having her body 
returned to an Ursuline convent or of providing a grave, the funeral 
Director, Daniel Driscoll, himself provided one. Situated in a far 
corner of Holy Cross Cemetery, an area generally used for the 
destitute, it had neither cross nor marker. Through the years it 
was to remain unidentified, situated between other unknowns. 

Although Rosaire’s funeral did not take place until three days 
after her death, no Ursuline attended. Two of Rosaire’s sisters, 
notified of her death by the Sisters of Stanstead, came for the wake 
but were unable to stay for the funeral. They had never been 
notified of her sickness or of her hospitalization and her death 
came as a bitter shock. A letter written later by her sister Blanche 
to Mother Imelda is a testimony of understanding love and a fitting 
eulogy to a life of unswerving fidelity. 

I cannot tell you how sorry we are that we did not know 
more of her true condition. Nothing would have kept us 
from her. She called for her sisters and brothers and the 
poor soul never had the consolation of knowing that we 
would have gone to her had we known. She looked so old 
and worn, we never would have known her. The sisters 
and nurses were wonderful and we feel that she had the 
best of care; but our regrets are many and I have tried to 
understand why this all had to be. It was most evident 
that she suffered terribly mentally. She loved her Ur- 
suline Sisters and her Mission; she loved God and lived 
for Him. ..Her sacrifices were many and the last was not 
the least. I feel that we abandoned her when she needed 
us most. She died among strangers but our Blessed 
Mother must have received her with open arms. 
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Final note of Marie du Rosaire to Mother St. Jean Martin, Sept. 9, 1940. 





Chapter Thirteen 


“No news reaches us” 


In mid-April, 1941, Sister Joseph Douville in Swatow received a 
letter from her Ursuline sister in the Stanstead community telling 
her of the death of Marie du Rosaire. This was followed a few days 
later by a letter from Mother St. Jean Martin. Unfortunately 
neither letter exists, so it is impossible to know what details they 
contained. An earlier letter from Marie de Lourdes had informed 
them that Rosaire had been hospitalized without giving further 
details. In January 1940 Bernard answered this with some irrita- 
tion — an attitude that Marie de Lourdes always seemed to evoke: 
“You gave us just a few words about Rosaire being in hospital. We 
love this dear mother and this slight mention seems to us too 
restrained; we would like to know more. It has been difficult here 
to have the silence which has hovered over this dear mother who 
left for a year of rest and about whom we know so little.” 

Sister Joseph Douville’s sister’s letter from Stanstead disturbed 
Bernard further by indicating that Rosaire had died alone in 
hospital, a fact that astonished Bernard who wrote to Marie de 
Lourdes in some perplexity, “At Stanstead they are deeply grieved 
that this dear mother died alone in hospital. But is that really 
true?” On the assumption that it was, she wrote at length the 
following day to the Stanstead Community, a letter of condolence 
and gratitude for all they had done for Rosaire — and for all that 
Rosaire had done for China. 

It would have been a great consolation to us if she had 
been able to breathe her last surrounded by all of you. 

God has wished for this soul a detachment to the very 
end and we must adore the designs of his love. In heaven 
our dear mother will repay you all... We thank you also 
for having given so generously two other mothers to 
begin this mission in China which will always recognize 
that it is the fruit of the merits of Stanstead. 
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For the sisters in China the shock of Rosaire’s death had been 
absolute, coming as it did with so little warning. Some months 
earlier they had received a rare letter with little messages for each 
of them. Although Rosaire had not mentioned her illness, she had, 
according to Bernard — perhaps gifted with hindsight — given them 
the impression that it might be her last letter. 

That she had died alone in a place they had never heard of, 
without the consolation of her Ursuline sisters, must have chilled 
and bewildered them. During her absence they had written to her 
regularly with news of the mission, knowing how much this would 
mean to her — and always asking when they might expect her back. 
It had never occurred to them that she, whose very life was China, 
would not return to them as soon as conditions permitted. 

Life in China had worsened critically in the years since Rosaire 
had left. By the spring of 1940 the community at Swatow was 
completely cut off from the sisters at Chao-Chow Fou, except for 
an occasional letter. Hopo, too, was inaccessible although the work 
there continued with less interruption than in the urban areas. In 
Chao-Chow they were no longer able to keep all their classes going 
but instead had enlarged their workshop so that they now had 
about 750 Chinese women producing various kinds of needlework 
which were then sold through an American company. The purpose 
was twofold: to provide some economic aid in a country growing 
daily more impoverished and to give an opportunity for catecheti- 
cal instruction. 

At Hopo which had not yet been disturbed by the Japanese, 
Marie de llncarnation continued the formation of the Chinese 
Virgins. They anticipated two perpetual professions, one tempo- 
rary profession, and four clothings for the following summer. Marie 
de Flncarnation’s only complaint was her need for extra help. 
Although she was assisted by Marie-Frangoise Rooyakkers, a 
Dutch sister who had come to China in December, 1936, the work 
was still more than they could manage. 

In Swatow, despite the oppressive Japanese presence, they con- 
tinued planning to enlarge their schools. When Bernard Mancel 
left in February 1940 for Java, to recover her health, she had 
already drawn up new plans for their schools. From the beginning 
she had been critical of the way in which education had been 
handled — taking in any child who appeared, charging no fees, 
making no social or economic distinctions. Her long experience in 
the well-ordered and successful schools of Indonesia and her later 
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work in Siam had convinced her of the importance of establishing 
a school for the upper classes. Such a school would not only provide 
income for their other projects but it would afford a stronger 
Christian influence. 

In a letter to Mother St. Jean Martin, written from Hong Kong 
on her way to Java, she gave a brief resume of their enrollment: 
about 100 children in the catechism class and 20 children in an 
English class, “from good families who are able to pay a little 
something.” She continued: 

In order for our school to succeed we must do what they 
have done in Siam — separate the free school of the mis- 
sion from the paying school. This would be a good time 
to do this since all the Chinese schools are closed. We 
have asked St. Joseph to find us a piece of land, not far 
from us, but by the seashore. This is the only means I 
can see for us to develop in Swatow. 

But her plans had to wait for six months until Bernard recovered 
her health sufficiently for her to return to China. Meanwhile the 
government of the mission was in the hands of Ursule Blot who 
watched in anguish at the increasing misery of the Chinese people. 
On April 18 she wrote to Marie de Lourdes: 

The misery here increases from day to day. I don’t know 
how it will end. One must stand in line all day to get any 
rice. There are poor people who begin to wait from 
midnight on to have a few measures of rice for the next 
day. Many children are suffocated in the crowd, women 
are injured, etc. You can imagine the number of children 
who arrive at the Holy Childhood. We don’t have enough 
beds and must use boxes — not enough covers, not enough 
clothes. I don’t know what will happen if this goes on 
like this. 

When, the following month, she was finally able to satisfy the 
irritating Japanese regulations and obtain a pass to visit Chao- 
Chow Fu, she found the situation no better. The roads were so 
dangerous that she had to travel in a military convoy of ten trucks. 
But it was more than worth it to see the sisters she had not seen 
in more than a year. Although they had had to close their school 
and were no longer able to care for babies from Swatow because of 
the condition of the roads, undauntedly they had tripled the 
numbers in their workshop, thus enabling the women to earn a 
little money. 
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But conditions were such that money was often not enough to 
procure even the essentials as Clotilde Holloway wrote that spring: 
“One really begins to wonder how this terrible state of affairs will 
end up. Here, crowds of people are starving, as there is no rice to 
be sold. Many other things are running out; for instance, it’s 
impossible to buy needles.” Such a deprivation could, of course, spell 
doom for their workshops. Even in Hopo, Marie de l’lncarnation 
wrote of the encroachment of famine: “Our orphans are more and 
more numerous because of the present state of things. Misery is 
terrible in China and many of them come to us already close to God.” 

June of 1940 was a month of mingled joy and sorrow. On June 
23 the community at Swatow received word from Bernard Mancel 
that she had secured a place on the boat from Hong Kong to Swatow 
and expected to be home by the end of the month. But simultane- 
ously, came the rumors that the Germans, who had already swept 
through Holland and Belgium, had entered Paris triumphant. Cut 
off from all regular communication, they suffered increased anxi- 
ety from contradictory rumors. “Here we don’t know what to 
believe,” Bernard wrote to Rome. “We understand nothing about 
the situation in France.” 

No one on the mission was left untouched by the war in Europe 
for all were from countries which were experiencing its terrors: 
four from France, one from Holland, two from England, one from 
Austria, one from Poland and two from Canada. Even Sister 
Gertrude Leclair, the only American, would soon find herself the 
citizen of a nation at war, for by the end of 1941 the United States, 
following the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, joined the Allies. 
Even this powerful help did not immediately swing the balance 
and for four more years Japan continued its successful invasions. 

Despite the conditions around them, Mother Bernard, her ener- 
gies restored, set about her goal of improving the quality of their 
school. Her time in Java had strengthened her resolve to begin a 
paying school “of quality” which would cater to an upper class of 
society. That she could not only plan but actually execute such a 
project at a time of such cosmic upheaval gives dramatic evidence 
of her character. In September 1940 in the same letter in which 
she described how they were “still under the hard yoke of the 
Japanese,” she announced the opening of “a new school.” 

The school was situated about a fifteen minute walk from the 
convent, just behind the American consulate, on land purchased 
by Father Desruelle, the mission procurator, from whom they 
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rented it. Sister Annunciata Wogerer was the headmistress and 
Sister Clotilde Holloway her assistant. The official name of the 
school was to be Meng Tek but they would call it Stella Matutina — 
Morning Star rising over Swatow. 

Against all odds, when the school opened they registered seventy 
pupils. They did not have teachers to accommodate any more and, 
as Bernard noted, “It will not hurt the reputation of the school to 
let it be known that they we prefer to refuse pupils rather than do 
the job indifferently.” In fact, the secretary of the French Consulate 
had already told her that the school was “known and appreciated” 
throughout Swatow. “God be praised!” Bernard concluded exuber- 
antly. A month later her optimism was endorsed by the continued 
success and reputation of Stella Matutina . “The Bishop is delighted 
to have this school,” she wrote to Mother St. Jean Martin, “which 
enables the mission to reach out to a social elite.” 

Although so far the Japanese had not interfered with their 
schools which were under the jurisdiction of the Mission, individ- 
ual religious were not so fortunate. Two young Chinese Virgins on 
their way to Shanghai were accosted and struck by a Japanese 
sentinel for keeping their veils on while saluting him — this being 
interpreted as a sign of disrespect. “They [the soldiers] pulled off 
their veils while the crowd around them laughed,” Bernard wrote. 
She herself had experienced a similar situation in returning from 
an exhausting journey from Chao-Chow Fu where famine was so 
severe that over a hundred people a day were dying of starvation. 
“On returning,” she explained, “I neglected to present my certifi- 
cate of vaccination and this cost me some Japanese insults of the 
first order. A soldier screamed at me and was ready to strike me. I 
was very much afraid but in my heart of hearts I was happy to 
suffer this for the love of Our Lord.” 

By the beginning of 1941 the war theater had expanded fright- 
eningly. In Europe, England was bombed nightly as a prelude to 
what the Germans intended to be a full-scale invasion. In the East, 
Japanese forces moved relentlessly toward the Philippines, Burma, 
and East India. While southern China was no longer experiencing 
Japanese bombing, the Chinese, nevertheless, were subjected to 
the slow death of famine. Sister Annunciata Wogerer, in a long 
letter for the mission magazine published in the United States, 
provided a graphic image: 

The Chinese money has scarcely any value; things 
which were formerly ten cents are now a dollar. Wood is 
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terribly dear, and one sees the poor, hunting dead leaves 
and rubbish, so as to be able to make a little fire. For our 
babies who die in our Holy Childhood, we have been 
obliged to have two wooden boxes made, into which the 
little bodies are placed, just wrapped in rags, as it is 
impossible to make coffins for them since wood is not only 
dear, but it is almost impossible to get it. 

Yesterday and this morning, on my way from our school, 

I met men belonging to a Society for the Protection of the 
Starving, carrying enormous tubs of boiled rice, which 
was to be distributed among the poor, as they sit in two 
rows on the roadside. I think I could safely say that over 
a thousand men, women, and children get their only 
meal today through this public charity. Those tubs are so 
large that it requires four men to carry one of them. To 
see these poor, living skeletons walking about the street 
makes one’s heart ache. 

Ursule Blot in her councillor’s report to Rome tried to sum up 
their conditions: At Hopo the work progresses smoothly. At Chao- 
Chow it is more difficult with only two sisters and large numbers 
of women in their workshops. At Swatow they have 123 children 
in the mission school, numbers of infants in the Holy Childhood 
and a satisfying number in their new school. It is in another letter, 
however, addressed particularly to St. Jean Martin that some of 
Ursule’s anxiety is expressed. Of Bernard, she writes: “Reverend 
Mother’s health is very good but she tires much more quickly and 
is much more anxious in the face of little daily difficulties.” Despite 
this, Ursule noted, she had set off in the first week of January to 
make the onerous and dangerous trip to Hopo — her first in two 
years. Such actions were clearly a source of worry for Ursule, who 
continued, “One thing bothers me: sometimes I’m not always of the 
same mind as Reverend Mother. I feel it my duty to speak truth- 
fully when she asks but then when she decides, I obey.” Three 
weeks later Bernard returned safely from Hopo, giving the lie to 
Ursule’s fears and confirming her own rugged determination in the 
face of all obstacles. 

And, in fact, Bernard’s dreams and plans seemed singularly 
blessed. Despite the pervasive fear of the Japanese, their schools 
continued without incident. At Stella Matutina they had two 
classes of English — beginners and advanced. They also had a 
Chinese teacher for Chinese literature. In addition, Annunciata 
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took the pupils for singing four times a week. “They love this,” 
Annunciata wrote . “Their voices are not trained like ours but they 
have a very good ear and for the most part they are also gifted in 
the arts.” 

She and Clotilde teach all morning, she continued, leaving the 
school at 11:25 for the brisk walk back to the convent, “arriving 
just in time for examen, dinner and fifteen minutes recreation.” 
School resumed at 1:30 and continued until late in the afternoon. 
It was an arduous schedule, especially at a time when a nourishing 
diet was reduced to a minimum, but it also had its satisfactions and 
Annunciata, in the same letter to Mother St. Jean wrote, “Let me 
thank you once again for sending me into this blessed land of China.” 

Bernard’s success, however, was not universally praised. Appar- 
ently the venture had been misunderstood by St. Jean Martin and 
Bernard received a sharp reprimand from Marie de Lourdes, 
writing in her superior’s name. How, she was asked, had she 
presumed to purchase land and begin a “new school” without 
permission? To Marie de Lourdes’ accusation, “You have mentioned 
to Notre Mere [St. Jean Martin] about a house you have bought,” 
Bernard replied indignantly: “How could I have said such a thing; 
there was never any question of this... perhaps you have read too 
quickly or perhaps I didn’t explain myself clearly.” 

Instead of expressing regret she continued with a complaint 
about not receiving the details of Rosaire’s illness and death and 
concluded with an accusation of her own: 

We have learned from some people in the world about 
a project to build a novitiate at Montreal. I also learned 
indirectly through one of my religious that you had made 
her [Rosaire] a part of a plan to erect a missionary 
novitiate in the United States. Such news, it seems to 
me, ought to be told to the prioress first. So, dear mother, 
these are the little things I thought I should mention to 
you. An excessive reserve destroys confidence and makes 
the heart constrained. 

If Bernard had expected an apology she was disappointed. Marie 
de Lourdes stated categorically that this matter was a secret of the 
Order and that it would have been indiscreet to discuss it. 

A few days later Bernard wrote to Mother St. Jean herself, this 
time in a more conciliatory vein, apologizing for having been a 
source of anxiety. She had never meant to give the impression that 
she had bought property — there was never any question of this. 
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She must apologize for her lack of clarity — but for nothing else. A 
month later she was still trying to explain herself: “Let me explain 
an idea that has just come to me. We have spoken incorrectly of a 
new school; actually it is simply a re-opening of the same school in 
another place... Perhaps this truth will solace you.” 

At the same time another subject of misunderstanding had 
arisen. While in Java Bernard had discussed with Mother Ilde- 
fonse, the Provincial, the possibility of affiliating the Chinese 
mission with Java, a practical course at a time when communica- 
tion with France (under whose authority they were at present) was 
virtually impossible. Her early years in Java had made a profound 
impression on her; it had become her missionary ideal. Such 
affiliation, she felt, would not only provide the China mission with 
support — especially in this period of increased isolation — but would 
act in some measure as a model. Mother Ildefonse had agreed to 
the proposition but Bernard once again was too quick to act. 
Having received no answer to her petition from Rome, she pre- 
sumed that silence gave consent and set about finalizing the 
affiliation with Java. Once again her action was construed as 
independence and she was left with trying to make some accept- 
able explanation. Her mistake was, as Ursule Blot explained in a 
letter to Mother St. J ean, to presume that “the affiliation with Java 
was a fait accompli.” 

Such disapproval was a heavy burden for Bernard to bear in the 
midst of so much turmoil. Toward the end of April she wrote, 
“Swatow is now closed off as the result of an anti- Jap incident in 
a movie house. There is fighting all around Swatow and we can 
hear the bombs falling endlessly. We hope that Hopo is safe.” 

Sometime, either later that spring or in early summer, Bernard, 
determined to see for herself what was happening in Hopo, took 
Ursule Blot with her and started off for the hill country. It was a 
trip that tested even her mettle and resourcefulness. The first part 
of the trip, made as usual by small steamboat, passed without 
incident but they had no sooner started the overland trek than they 
were stopped by Japanese soldiers who demanded their “papers.” 
Unable to produce them, the nuns were directed to follow them to 
a small house where they had set up headquarters. There, stand- 
ing deferentially, Bernard and Ursule waited patiently for the 
arrival of the superior officer. Thirsty from their long fast and from 
the heat, they longed to drink from the bottle of water they had 
brought with them, but this was not permitted. 
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When at last the captain arrived he was no more sympathetic 
than his soldiers. Without the proper papers, they were considered 
spies. Finally when his questions were finished he gave them two 
choices: they could either send to the next village for a witness who 
could identify them or return to Swatow. Since the trip to and from 
the village could not be made before nightfall and since the nuns 
did not wish to remain with the Japanese soldiers all night, the 
second choice seemed more prudent. Thus in the custody of two 
soldiers they were brought back to where they had been inter- 
cepted and told to make their way back to Swatow — some forty-five 
kilometers away. 

It was already six o’clock and quickly growing dark. The nuns 
began looking for a place to stay, but everyone feared reprisals for 
giving refuge to Catholic sisters. Finally, a woman who had been 
in their workshop cautiously approached, offering them her house. 
After a short and anxious night they left at dawn, walking about 
five kilometers in the misty morning light until they came to the 
river. Here they were fortunate to find a boat which brought them 
safely — if unexpectedly — back to Swatow. 

A few days later such travel became completely impossible when the 
Japanese closed the frontier between the two established zones. In a 
letter to Xavier Marteau in Rome, Bernard wrote, “We have blessed 
God for what happened to us on the way to Hopo because [had we 
reached Hopo] we would never have been able to return. Even the 
post is no longer functioning and we are completely cut off.” 

At Hopo, however, conditions were less difficult and some time 
in the summer of 1941 Sister Joseph Douville wrote to her sister 
in Stanstead: “Here everything is quiet; at present it is our most 
fortunate house.” Despite their isolation their work continued 
successfully. During the summer vacation she and Marie de l’ln- 
carnation, along with their helpers, white-washed the buildings, 
painted the walls of the school and the children’s desks in pretty 
colors and refurbished the kindergarten as much as they could. 
Hard work in the heat of the summer but, added Marie de l’lncar- 
nation in her letter, “It was all done so joyously that we quickly 
forgot the weight of our fatigue.” 

Appraising their situation, Sister Joseph continued: “Let me 
assure you that we don’t suffer much here — not from hunger, at 
least not yet, perhaps that will come. But we will have something 
to eat until that day when God will have us fast. Rice costs 
forty-eight dollars — and more every day. When we have no more 
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money we will eat sweet potatoes and vegetables for we have a big 
garden.” 

By contrast she found the atmosphere in the other two missions 
much more difficult. During her visit to Swatow she observed, 
“Swatow is desolate, the port deserted, very few people in the 
streets, no money, no work. And at Chao-Chow it was sadder still. 
People there are dying of famine.” 

It was her last visit to Swatow for months to come, for now all 
three missions were completely closed off. But even this terrifying 
state did not daunt Bernard who saw in it an opportunity for 
further trust. In the letter to Xavier Marteau previously quoted, 
she continued, “How wonderful to live in total abandon minute by 
minute. We can foresee nothing; it is a time of profound darkness 
yet we have Our Sun. Faith has never seemed so beautiful.” 

It was an experience of faith they were to endure for the next 
few years as the Japanese seemed more and more invincible. By 
the end of 1941 they had successfully invaded the Philippines and 
made inroads into East India (Indonesia). In January of 1942 
Chiang Kai-Shek became Chinese Supreme Commander, backed 
by America. But despite all efforts Singapore and Hong Kong 
surrendered and with the closing of the Burma Road China became 
completely cut off. Sometime during that period Bernard wrote to 
Mother Marcella Difani, Mission Procurator in the United States: 
“As for living, it is more and more difficult; all things are so high 
in price, the poor people are dying of starvation. As for us, it is 
marvelous how God takes care of our health with the little we have 
in the way of provisions.” 

Even so, she was willing to acknowledge that life was not easy, 
mentioning with true French appetite how much she would like a 
little cheese — a delicacy which they had not had for years. The 
letter concluded with a telling and touching vignette of their lives 
of privation: “A few days ago we received the parcel of coffee. We 
were so pleased; it is the first coffee we have had for a long, long 
time. We drink a small cup at breakfast only.” 

By now Bernard’s importunate requests — repeated monthly— 
for “a few good missionaries,” (preferably Americans who could 
teach English and if possible give lessons in art and music) had 
stopped. By mid-1941 even she had to acknowledge that the most 
they could hope for was to keep their schools discreetly open, trying 
as far as possible to avoid the hostile scrutiny of the Japanese. 
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On December 8 (December 9 Chinese time) of that year, following 
the Japanese attack on the American naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
America issued a formal declaration of war. At once the mission- 
aries in China felt the impact of this new conflict. One evening, 
shortly after they had finished supper, Japanese soldiers came to 
the convent to arrest them. In a letter written at the conclusion of 
the war Gertrude Leclair recalls those frightening moments. 

Right after the declaration of war the Japanese sol- 
diers came to arrest us at seven o’clock in the evening. 

All we could understand from them was: “We allow you 
take daily use. Be quick and follow us to headquarters.” 
When I asked the officer how long we would be gone and 
where we would be going, he answered, “Perhaps ten 
days, perhaps ten year; now be quick!” 

This made us understand that we were being taken as 
prisoners of war.... So we had to keep our heads on our 
shoulders and think what would be the most essential to 
bring with us. All this time the officer from the armchair 
where he was seated, kept yelling, “Be quick!” Three 
soldiers, guns in hand, accompanied me to the armoire 
in our cell in order to help me. One of them would pull 
out a pair of stockings or a chemise, saying “Want?” 
Another, taking a pair of shoes, said, “Want take?” It was 
funny in spite of everything for in those moments one 
feels such trust in God that one doesn’t even think of 
being afraid of the future. 

At once they were packed off in a truck and taken to the Japanese 
Consulate where they spent the night — in what condition Ger- 
trude does not say. The following morning they were interrogated 
concerning their nationality, their work, etc. Then once again they 
were packed into a truck and brought to the police station where 
the interrogations continued. Here the French were released and 
allowed to return to their convent since France was no longer a 
warring nation. “But,” Gertrude continued, “I, the wicked Ameri- 
can, must go to an island opposite Swatow to be interned with 
twenty of my countrymen. I was the only religious.” 

Of the terror of that parting Gertrude says nothing. Perhaps the 
nuns stood on the shore and waved goodbye as the small ferry 
ploughed the water, taking her to an unknown future. Perhaps 
they were not even permitted this comfort. 
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In any case Gertrude arrived at the concentration camp, the only 
nun among mostly protestant missionaries who, she admits, were 
apprehensive as they appraised her white habit and veil with its 
starched white linens. How would they ever keep her clean? the 
American consul asked in consternation. There is a legend that 
says that a Japanese soldier, a Christian, offered to bring her 
linens back to the convent to have them washed. Although there 
is no documentation to prove the legend true, it is comforting to 
believe it. “A good deed in a naughty world,” as Shakespeare said. 
For these were years when gratuitous cruelty had trampled down 
the human quality of compassion. 

Gertrude and her compatriots were more fortunate than most 
for within nine days they were brought back to Swatow. The others 
were sent to Africa where they were to be exchanged for Japanese 
prisoners. Gertrude herself was permitted to return to her convent. 
For the next four years they were able to continue their ordinary 
life but deprived of all communication even from Hopo and Chao- 
Chow-Fou. By the beginning of 1943 outside correspondence was 
all but impossible except for an occasional source which could be 
trusted with a precious letter or two. On February 21 Bernard, 
taking advantage of such a source, wrote to Marie de St. Jean, still 
in America. It was the last surviving letter out of China until the 
war ended in August 1945. The letter itself with its indefatigable 
optimism is a symbol of Bernard’s own steadfast faith: 

May this occasion which has just been offered enable us to 
reach you. 

We sincerely hope, Notre Mere, that you are in good 
health in spite of the great trials of the present time. I 
can give you good news of your children in China. All are 
very well and trying to live according to your wishes, in 
a perfect Cor Unum — peace, joy in family life. Ten of us 
are here at Swatow, five at Hopo. We had to leave Chao- 
Chow. God’s work continues in spite of the upheavals.... 

We have lost the meager income offered us by Hong Kong 
but divine Providence watches over us, and until now, we 
have not suffered too much from necessary restrictions. 

We are in isolation — no news reaches us from any of our 
houses. Patience, still a little while longer. We pray for 
you every day, Notre Mere, our hearts are very, very close 
to you. 
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Despite everything they were able to keep their schools going so 
that by the end of the war they were registering almost 500 
children in the mission school and 175 in the secondary school. 
Thus they were far more fortunate then many congregations, 
especially the priests and sisters of Maryknoll whose American 
connections evoked the full fury of the Japanese. 

In the spring of 1945 the temper of the Japanese was clearly 
changing. Although the nuns did not know it, the Allies, at last, 
were turning the tide. Germany was close to surrender and the 
Japanese, their backs to the wall, were tightening their defenses. 
In April the entire mission was interned. Japanese soldiers were 
stationed at the bishopric to keep the fathers under surveillance. 
From there they could also watch the nuns. Of this period Gertrude 
wrote: 

We were a little more free since we did not have 
soldiers living in the convent. But these gentlemen ar- 
rived at any hour of the day and went through the whole 
house, from the kitchen up to the cells and even on the 
roof. This was hardly a comfortable situation and at one 
point we were almost removed from our convent to God 
knows where — some said to Canton, others to Shanghai. 
What joy for us when at noon on August 19 a servant 
from the bishopric came to tell us that the soldiers had 
definitely left the house. 

Although they did not yet know it, the American bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki several days earlier had ended the Japanese 
hopes. On August 14 Japan surrendered. The war, at last, was over. 
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“Should you not hear from me again” 


With the end of the war came the end of isolation. From both 
Hopo and Swatow letters poured out to families and sister Ursuli- 
nes in Europe, Canada and the United States. From Hopo Sister 
Joseph Douville who, with Marie de Flncarnation, had sustained 
the long years of uncertainty, wrote in December to her former 
novice mistress assuring the Stanstead community that she was 
alive and well despite the hazards of war. Although she maintained 
that they had not had “much” to suffer, she did acknowledge that 
though they had been spared real danger they had felt (and 
continued to feel) the sharp prick of poverty. “We have had a little 
bit of milk and butter constantly, along with sweet potatoes and 
lots of vegetables, some bread on big feast days and occasionally 
some meat. Our linens are the most difficult thing. If you saw our 
guimpes and even worse our chemises you would weep. The real 
inconvenience is the time it takes to mend my rags!. My stockings 
are pitiful.” 

From Swatow Bernard Mancel echoed the message: they had 
had comparatively little to suffer compared to the poor Chinese. 
But she too acknowledged that their diet had been severely re- 
stricted and that they had been cruelly overworked in their efforts 
to keep their schools afloat and to provide sufficient income for the 
convent. Now even in the first flush of peace Bernard recognized 
that it was a tenuous peace that they celebrated. During the 
Japanese occupation, a common enemy had encouraged China to 
present a united front. Hatred of the Japanese enabled Communist 
and Nationalist forces to suspend their opposition but such super- 
ficial unity was but short-lived. With the departure of the Japanese, 
China was free once again to pursue its own internal enmities. 
Where the civil unrest would lead they did not know but there was 
already sufficient agitation for Marie Bernard to conclude her letter 
on an ominous note: “Here in China the situation is still very dark.” 
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The Ursulines’ cheerful assessment of their personal condition 
was gainsaid by two Maryknoll Fathers who following a visit to 
Swatow wrote in an article for the Maryknoll mission magazine, 
THE FIELD AFAR: 

A group of Ursuline Nuns (of Swatow, China) was 
overjoyed to see us — the first visitors of good will in a 
long time! Through the war years, thieves pilfered the 
small, insignificant possessions the sisters owned. When 
the war ended the Nuns had only patched garments for 
their habits and some sandy tea to drink. On their faces, 
though, were glad smiles. In common with all the other 
priests and sisters we were to meet before reaching Hong 
Kong, these Ursulines were not in the best of health. A 
limited diet had taken its toll: eye trouble, stomach ills, 
decayed teeth, and nervous ailments were common. The 
Sisters did not seem to be aware of their troubles, be- 
cause the close familiarity with deficiencies of every- 
thing, for all the people, made them forget their own 
personal deprivations. 

No deprivation, however, was so painful for Marie Bernard — and 
for all of them — as that of being cut off from the sisters in Hopo 
and Chao-Chow-Fu. The latter had eventually been closed during 
the war but the little community at Hopo had kept on despite their 
complete isolation during five grim years. In December 1946 
Bernard, despite her age (she was now nearing seventy-two) and 
the continued hazards of travel, determined to spend Christmas 
at Hopo. Accompanied by the indefatigable Angele Brishoual she 
set out by river boat on the morning of December 3. 

“Cars or other means of locomotion, paved or even level roads 
are not available here. Such trips are not easy in China, but we’re 
missionaries, aren’t we?” Bernard wrote wryly in her account of 
their voyage. From the beginning the trip was fraught with the 
unexpected: the connecting boat which they were to board at 
4:00am left without warning at 3:30, thus delaying their trip for 
several hours. Once on the river they were rammed by a larger 
boat and forced to disembark and make their way by foot for 
several miles before finding another boatman willing to take them. 

The most hazardous part of the journey was still ahead: at some 
point they must cross the river, an adventure Bernard described 
dramatically: “The river is very wide and for me crossing it is an 
absolute nightmare. In place of a bridge there are three lengths of 
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bamboo about the width of a plank. One can only put one foot after 
the other, while five meters below you can see the current boiling 
violently. I couldn't manage this footbridge by myself and two 
porters took my arms and held me tightly. Even with this help I 
must tell you that I was trembling from head to foot.” 

Finally after three days of travel they arrived at the Hopo 
convent in late afternoon and as Bernard continued, “The joy of 
seeing these dear sisters of ours again made all the dangers and 
anxieties of the journey seem like nothing.” Here with Marie de 
l’lncarnation, Joseph Douville, Deodata Markiewicz and Francis 
Rooyakkers she spent the last weeks of Advent and Christmas day. 
The sisters, she found, were thinner, older, more tired but with 
their missionary elan still strong. The formation of the Virgins had 
continued successfully despite the war but the decision had been 
made to accept no new vocations until the political situation had 
stabilized. 

The work of the dispensary and the primary school continued 
unabated. For Christmas, out of their depleted stores, the sisters 
managed to fashion some semblance of angel costumes and the 
ceremonies of Christmas Eve were replete with angels and Chinese 
lanterns. Angels led the procession from school to church, angels 
accompanied the baby Jesus, lying on his little pallet, angels knelt 
in adoration at the sides of the altar and everything was illumined 
with the flicker of Chinese lanterns. As a crowning joy twelve little 
boys and three girls made their First Communion at Midnight 
Mass. “Jesus has come again to us,” Bernard wrote in elation. 

Now that communication not only within China but also with 
the outside world had been reestablished, material help — espe- 
cially from Canada and the United States (countries least affected 
by the war) — began to arrive in even more generous measure. 
Stanstead, always faithful, continued to send packages. From the 
Central Province, Mother Marcella Difani, zealous Mission Procu- 
rator, alerted the United States to the situation in China through 
her mission newsletter, THE MAIL'S IN! Other Ursuline Congre- 
gations, among them Cleveland and the Chatham Union, were also 
among their benefactors. Sister Marie de l'lncarnation’s large and 
generous family, under the management of her niece Laurette, 
joined together to send significant checks and packages to the 
China Mission. 

Grateful as they were, however, there was something they yearned 
for even more than such material resources and soon Bernard 
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resumed her pleas for additional subjects. On January 5, 1947 she 
wrote at length to the provincial of the North of France explaining 
their need for further help, especially the necessity to encourage and 
form Chinese vocations. “Mother Augustin cannot do it alone,” she 
wrote. “We must realize that had she not been with us our schools 
would have been threatened because the hatred against whites is 
even worse than before the war; we would not have been able to 
do anything with the Chinese government.” 

This same week Ursule Blot, at Bernard’s request, also wrote to the 
French provincial outlining in detail the number of missionaries 
they would need to staff the mission adequately, explaining the nature 
of the work to be done, and the competences needed. At Hopo they 
would welcome two missionaries to work with the Virgins — a 
rewarding work but difficult since it involved not only giving them 
a strong religious foundation but also training them for their work in 
the little villages of their own people. Sisters engaged in this work 
must take at least two years to study Chinese dialects because 
these rural people did not know a word of French or English. 

At Swatow the work was more traditional but equally demand- 
ing. At the secondary school everything was taught in Chinese by 
native teachers. Thus there was no place for the French sisters. 
They could, however, act as mistresses of division and teach draw- 
ing, painting and piano where no particular diploma was required. 
Since the English language was valued in China, the English 
mothers always have classes to teach. “The task is immense,” she 
concluded; “but the workers to distribute the bread of life are 
lacking. You can imagine the suffering, Reverend Mother, of having 
children come, asking you to teach them catechism when you 
cannot find a moment to satisfy their thirst for truth... Our field is 
vast and wonderful; please come to our help, Reverend Mother.” 

The need for additional personnel was underscored by the grow- 
ing success of their schools — particularly their flourishing secon- 
dary school. During the years of the Japanese occupation they had 
been content simply to keep the school open with as little attention 
from the military as possible. Now, however, they were faced with 
the problem of accreditation. The school must be registered by the 
Chinese government or else it would have no standing. This 
demanded, among other things, a Chinese headmistress and a 
sufficient number of teachers with required diplomas. 

Mother Bernard wrote at some length of the changing climate 
toward education. Girls who before the war would not even have 
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had the opportunity of going to primary school now talked of 
attending university The Holy Childhood which once was the 
keystone of all missionary endeavors was no longer necessary 
Children were not abandoned in the same way and those who were, 
were taken care of by the government. Of prime importance, 
however, was the decision of the Ministry of Education to follow 
“the American system” for secondary schools, thus requiring teach- 
ers to have university degrees. Unless Stella Matutina could meet 
such requirements they could not hope to qualify for accreditation. 

In addition to the requirements for teachers were further gov- 
ernment demands: they must have a fully equipped gymnasium, 
a library, and a dormitory for boarders. “The government is very 
cordial,” Bernard continued, “but it poses conditions that we are 
incapable of meeting unless someone comes to our help.” Since 
Stella Matutina was the only Catholic secondary school in that 
area of China, it was clearly essential that it be recognized by the 
government. 

The school which had begun in 1940 in a rented building, a 
fifteen minute walk from the convent, had been reclaimed by its 
owner at the end of the war, thus forcing the nuns to find other 
quarters. Difficult as this move was, it eventually turned to their 



Stella Matutina School, now used as a government middle school. 
Photo taken 1993. 
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good. Adequate property was located close to their original convent 
and with the generous help of benefactors a substantial school and 
convent were erected. 

That year (1947) Bishop Vogel in his report summed up the 
considerable achievements of the Ursulines: “Last semester the 
school [Stella Matutina ] had 300 pupils. Along with the primary 
school — St. Joseph’s — the kindergarten and the school for the 
children of the poor there are 1500 pupils in Swatow under the 
direction of the [Ursuline] religious.” 

With such numbers the need for additional sisters was clear. 
Since Europe, so generous in the past but now devastated by long 
years of conflict, was no longer in a condition to provide help in the 
same measure, Bernard turned her eyes with renewed hope toward 
America where vocations were plentiful, education satisfactory— 
and spirits proverbially generous. This time Bernard’s plea was 
heard and by the summer of 1947 arrangements had been com- 
pleted for three Americans — two from the Central Province and 
one from the West — to join the China Mission. 

Sister Stanislaus Maher had made her perpetual vows in July 
1941 and two years later had left for the mission in Cuba. Here 
she taught in the American school established by the Central 
Province some years before. After three years in Cuba, she volun- 
teered for the China Mission and sailed from San Francisco in 
October 1947. She was accompanied by another Central Province 
sister, Patrick Tallon, older in years but younger in religion, having 
made her perpetual vows only a year before. Her abilities, however, 
were exactly what Mother Bernard was looking for. A good musi- 
cian on both piano and violin, she had excellent secretarial skills 
as well. The third member of the trio was Sister Mary Robert 
Perillat from Santa Rosa, California. She had finished her studies 
at New Rochelle and made her perpetual vows only eight months 
earlier. She was just twenty-six years old. 

The three sailed from San Francisco on October 8 on the CAP- 
TAIN MAY , an unconverted troop ship where they were crowded 
together in three-tier bunks with a group of Seventh Day Advent- 
ists returning to China to reestablish their missions. The month’s 
voyage was interrupted by stops at Honolulu, Manila and Hong 
Kong where the devastation of the war was still tragically visible. 
On November 11 they left Hong Kong on a small British boat which 
promised to deliver them to Swatow by 8:00am. Like many such 
promises in the East, this one too was at the mercy of nature for 
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during the night a typhoon swept over them blowing the ship off 
its course and delaying their arrival until the following evening. 

The addition of three young sisters — able-bodied, vigorous and 
zealous for the work of the mission — raised the spirits of the 
community A further joy came with a new recruit from France, 
Marie de Tlncarnation George — who in order to avoid the confusion 
of names resorted to her baptismal name, Jeanne. As soon as the 
newcomers had finished unpacking, they received their assign- 
ments. It was clear that their talents were to be put to immediate 
use. In a letter to her Ursuline sister in Illinois, Patrick Tallon 
wrote detailing her work: 

My duties are to ring bells for the opening and closing 
of classes; to teach Moral to the Seniors — moral lessons 
are given in English. I am going to help out in the singing 
and play the accompaniment for the singing classes of 
the Middle School and also work with a small group of 
our girls who go every Sunday to a Mission Church to 
sing. I shall go on Sundays to Stella Maris Mission and 
lead the singing there. God help us all! Then I am to give 
Christian Doctrine in English to three converts who 
understand English if I speak slowly. I am also to correct 
some of the English work of the other Sisters. So there 
is plenty to do. I may do some piano teaching and perhaps 
violin too. The principal was very glad to know that I can 
do dramatic work. 

Along with their work in the schools was the primary responsi- 
bility to learn Mandarin, the formal language of China, Hakla, the 
dialect native to Swatow, as well as French, the language of the 
community. On this point Bernard — unequivocally French despite 
her years on the mission — brooked no exceptions: English was 
never to be spoken in the convent — a hard rule for the three 
newcomers whose French was negligible. Sometimes in their des- 
peration they fled to the kitchen and there Bernadette Rennison — 
unequivocally English — permitted them to gabble away in English 
until their frustrations were assuaged. 

Although the letters of the new missionaries were full of the 
excitement of a new land with few reference to mission hardships, 
yet the postwar situation made mission life even more austere than 
usual. The same typhoon which had swept their little ship off its 
course had wreaked devastation on the lands around Swatow. The 
rice fields were so badly flooded that the crops were ruined and the 
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population reduced to near-famine once again. The general misery 
was increased by the continued devaluation of Chinese currency . 

Such a situation played neatly into the hands of the Communists 
who, assessing the abysmal conditions of the poor, promised them 
a far more just and fruitful life once they had gained control of 
China. Bishop Vogel, with his usual clear analysis, observed this 
in detail in his report to Paris for the years 1947-48: 

The “Comrades” who are very active in this region 
know how to profit from this occasion to intensify their 
propaganda, expounding their doctrines not only to the 
urban workers but also to the poor in the countryside. At 
the moment the Reds are everywhere. They travel in 
small bands, disarming isolated police stations, redis- 
tributing land and cattle, reducing taxes. The poor who 
make up the majority of the rural population are, of 
course, delighted with these reforms and easily adhere 
to this regime. 

Even so, Bishop Vogel, optimistic in spite of the signs of increased 
civil strife, concluded his report: “In spite of the red clouds rising 
on the horizon, and various other obstacles which menace the 
growth of the Kingdom of God in this land, with the help of grace we 
will continue to consecrate our weak efforts to the task entrusted 
to us as long as it pleases God in whom alone we put our trust.” 

1948 was a particularly important year for the Ursuline Mission. 
At last, after twelve stressful years as superior — twice the number 
detailed by the Constitutions because of the war — Bernard Mancel 
was relieved of her duties. To the surprise of some who had 
expected a religious from Java to succeed her, she was replaced by 
Ursule Blot, who had long been her faithful assistant. 

Mother Bernard's health had become an increasing concern and 
in late spring of that year Patrick Tallon wrote to her sister: 

Notre Mere has been sick for the past month — sick in 
bed — getting up now and then. At Easter she got up and 
sang Divine Office, officiating, etc. and did too much and 
is down again. The doctor has ordered a month's rest for 
her and has ordered her out of Swatow. There is too much 
confusion and too many schools right here and too much 
noise. She neglected a heavy cold in early winter and now 
her lungs are affected— both of them. Just how much of 
this she knows, I do not know, but not much, I believe. 
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Finally in April arrangements were made for her to go to Java, 
her first mission home, where she would be able to receive better 
medical help and complete rest from all responsibility. 

That same month Sister Frangoise Rooyakkers who had been 
helping in Hopo, left for Bandung in Indonesia. Although there are 
no records concerning her precipitous departure, the rumor was 
that while in Hopo she had been given a gun by one of the 
missionary priests to frighten away the robbers who were becom- 
ing increasingly bold. Her instructions had been to shoot into the 
air, but Frangoise, no doubt terrified of both the robbers and the 
gun itself, shot wildly, accidentally wounding one of the intruders. 
Fearing retaliation, the mission quickly made arrangements for 
her to be spirited down to Swatow and then off to Bandung where 
she remained for a year before returning to Holland. 

Despite the new missionaries, numbers were slowly diminish- 
ing. A year earlier they had lost a long-time missionary. Marie 
Joseph Douville had arrived as a postulant in 1923 and in January, 
1950, after twenty-seven years on the mission, she had left for a 
home visit to Canada. Although she could not have known it as she 
boarded the little boat for Hong Kong, by the time she would be 
ready to return, conditions in China would make it dangerous and 
impossible to procure a visa. The rest of her life she spent in the 
Ursuline community in Waterville, Maine, where she died in 
March 1979. 

Now in July 1948, Gertrude Leclair, who had arrived on the 
mission in 1929, just six years after Marie Joseph, left to make her 
Tertianship in Rome. “You should have seen us Americans fixing 
her up,” wrote Sister Stanislaus (who that year had been appointed 
assistant superior), “One contributed celluloid guimpes, another 
her black leather cincture, and a third her traveling bag, etc., etc. 
Mother looked so dressed up when we were finished with her, that 
we were proud of her.” 

Swatow would miss her sorely for she had boundless energy and 
a gift for language. Even the Chinese acknowledged that both her 
Mandarin and Hakla were almost flawless. After returning from 
Chao-Chow Fou she had been asked by Bishop Vogel to conduct 
English classes for older boys and young men. Their admiration 
and devotion to her was far-reaching and later when the Commu- 
nists occupied Swatow, these young men were able to give valuable 
assistance to the nuns. Gertrude’s most prized work, however, was 
with women working in lace and embroidery factories. Laboring 
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under appalling conditions, they were generally treated no better 
than slaves. Gertrude, profoundly moved by the injustices they 
suffered, did her best to act as a kind of entrepreneur with the 
factory owners and managers, thus winning better wages and 
conditions for the women. 

Gertrude’s work, valuable though it was, was not always prized 
by the community. In a period when education was narrowly 
construed to be the work of the schools, Gertrude’s ministry was 
seen by some to be outside the boundaries of Ursuline apostolate. 
The sphere of strict social service was to have a long way to go 
before it would be recognized as a legitimate factor in the broader 
scope of education. Gertrude paid the penalty for being far ahead 
of her time. At the end of her Tertianship she did not return to 
China but was sent to Thailand where she died in 1987 without 
ever revisiting the country for which she had given her life. 

When school opened in September 1948 Stella Matutina boasted 
an excellent registration with the addition of twenty-four boarders. 
In November the success was rewarded: the school was to receive 
formal government accreditation. 

Bernard’s dream, first envisioned in 1935, was a reality at last. 
At once plans began for an elaborate school “Exhibition” on Decem- 
ber 8, the titular feast of the school. Gerard Farget, recently 
returned to China, was brought down from Chao-Chow Fou to use 
her artistic gifts in directing the project. The affair was a civic 
event of importance with not only friends, parents, priests of the 
city, and the Director of Education in attendance, but also the 
Mayor who gave an impressive speech, extolling the school. 

Despite this success, however, the nuns recognized the increas- 
ingly hostile climate. In January 1949 they had a chance to talk 
with a Maryknoll priest passing through Swatow on his way to the 
interior. When they asked him what he thought the future would 
hold, he simply shrugged and said that for the last twenty years 
he had heard nothing but rumblings from the Communists until 
he had reached the point where he had stopped worrying. 

Encouraging as his assessment was, it was not consonant with 
the facts. By the spring it was clear that the Communists’ power 
in the south was increasing. That May Patrick Tallon wrote to her 
sister at some length, fearful that soon she might not be able to 
write with any honesty: 

The future of China looks dark. Just what will happen 
is in God’s hands, though I don’t think an actual crisis 
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will come here to us before six months or a year... Last 
Sunday the capitol at Nanking fell into Communists 
hands, but it seems that there was no actual fighting. 

Here in Swatow we haven’t one soldier or sailor; so, 
humanly speaking, the Communists will walk in. I don’t 
see what else could happen... If you should hear that 
Swatow is taken don’t be alarmed. I don’t think they are 
doing any wholesale murdering... I am going to ask you 
to be careful what you say in your letters. Things could 
happen quickly and, no doubt, letters coming from Amer- 
ica might be looked into a little... We have been told that 
sometimes the Communists decide to take over schools 
and that they bring their own teachers along. They don’t 
put the religious out but they bring their own teachers, 
which almost amounts to the same thing. 

With such conditions in mind it seemed more prudent to the nuns 
to close their schools a month earlier than usual, holding the 
graduation exercises at the end of June. When nothing further 
happened, however, Ursule Blot — remembering the war years 
when all communication was cut off — decided to risk a trip to Hopo, 
taking with her Stanislaus Maher. At Hopo, which had been in 
Communist hands for some time, plans had already been made to 
centralize the primary schools of the district in order to exert fuller 
control. When the sisters refused the request to make over the 
school building, the leaders were pleasant and polite but, as 
Stanislaus wisely surmised, by September the request would be- 
come a command. 

In some amusement she described the interview they had had 
with the Communist leaders: 

While we were in Hopo, two of the chiefs came to look at 
the school building. Afterwards they came to the convent 
for a friendly visit. We were all in the parlor — Father, 
Reverend Mother Ursula, Mother Incarnation, the two 
communists, two of the Catholic men of the parish and 
I. The one communist who is the chief of money matters, 
in the long ago was a Catholic. Later he joined the 
communists. It was like a bomb being dropped when 
Mother Incarnation asked him if he still prayed. He 
smiled good-naturedly and answered that he still had his 
rosary. He knows the Bishop from former days and sent 
his regards to His Excellency. And then in all sincerity, as 
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if he thought he was telling us some very happy news, he 
told us that very soon the communists would arrive at 
Swatow. Poor man! He really thought that he was doing us 
a favor in telling us that we would soon be “liberated,” 

Although the work of formation with the Virgins continued at 
Hopo, at Chao-Chow Fou they were dispersed. Fearful of what 
might happen to them with the advent of the Communists, the 
Bishop dispensed them from their vows, leaving them free to 
return to their homes. Some went back to their rural villages, a 
few went to Swatow or Hopo while a couple remained in Chao- 
Chow, quietly carrying on their work as catechists, sacristans, etc. 

By the end of August it was clear that Swatow would soon be 
under Communist rule. Once again, it was Patrick Tallon who 
provided some details of those anxious days: 

Perhaps you are anxious to hear what I know about 
the political situation. [The Communists] are about 140 
miles from Canton, so I am told; it is the general opinion 
that it will not be long before we will have them... So we 
shall go on bravely, hoping for the best and accepting the 
worst in His Name when it comes. I believe schools are 
being taxed heavily in occupied territory and made to 
concede to certain rules and regulations. Apart from this 
I don't know what is being done, but I don't believe 
anything too drastic. So if you should not hear from me 
again, please don't worry. 

Just two months later, on October 23, a Sunday afternoon about 
4:30, Swatow was “liberated.” The Nationalist soldiers had left the 
city some some weeks earlier after doing what they could to destroy 
the air field and the telephone systems. They left behind a city in 
chaos. There was no governing authority and anarchy ruled. The 
Communist forces approaching from the north turned the turmoil 
to their own success, sending encouraging messages ahead of 
them: “We are coming as fast as we can; we will soon be with you 
to save you.” Needless to say, anything that promised an end to 
chaos was a welcome pledge and there was little opposition on the 
part of the people who for the most part believed the encouraging 
propaganda that promised them a better life. 

Swatow, like much of China, had never recovered from the drain 
of the war with Japan. “Unemployment is the scourge,” Sister 
Stanislaus wrote in her Christmas letter. “Many of the families 
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consist of just the mother and children. The fathers are dead or 
they are missing since the war. The mother works — sews or sells 
something on the street — in order to eke out an existence for 
herself and her children. In homes where the father is still living, 
one finds that the father is a coolie with very little work or — as is 
the case nowadays — with no work at all.” 

Although the initial occupation of Swatow had occurred without 
violence, by the beginning of 1950 it became clear that the Com- 
munists were not to maintain their control without a struggle. The 
Nationalist forces renewed a struggle to regain lost territory and 
soon the bombing which the nuns had so dreaded during the 
Japanese war began again. A new church and school — St. Ter- 
esa’s — had just been built in a suburb of Swatow and the Bishop, 
relying on a period of comparative safety, had set the day of 
consecration for January 8. The day was clear and brisk and the 
church was packed, with pagans as well as Christians crowding 
the entrance. The Solemn Consecration ceremony had been com- 
pleted and the Mass was just about to begin when the dreaded 
sound of the planes invaded the church. Once again it was Sister 
Stanislaus who provided a dramatic narrative: 

I was sitting next to the young girl who was to play the 
organ for the occasion. She had just asked me when she 
should give the note for the Asperges when we heard the 
sound of the airplane motors. My first thought was for 
my pagan boys who had come to help with the singing 
for I knew their great fear. I glanced around to see what 
they were doing. I had to laugh when I saw three of them, 
big fellows, spread full length under the pews. One of them 
caught my eye and grinned sheepishly but didn’t move. 

I looked across the aisle to see what Reverend Mother 
Ursula was doing. I saw her with her arms stretched 
wide, sheltering a whole group of little children who were 
crouched as near her as possible... just then the airplane 
swooped down... it seemed as though it would remove the 
roof it was so low... A second later there was an awful 
explosion, a deafening roar and the window panes fell in 
on us... then a few seconds of queer silence and the 
airplane was gone. 

The church had not been destroyed but was so badly damaged 
that the decision was made to board it up for the time being. 
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Although Stella Matutina never received a direct hit, the danger 
was always present because of its location. Anything close to the 
waterfront, a primary target, was in imminent peril, thus the 
decision was made to discontinue classes for a time. 

Patrick Tallon continued her letters to her family in the hope 
that outgoing mail was still secure. Although acknowledging the 
difficulties of their position, she made few specific references to 
Communist encroachment. Instead she reassured her family that 
their health was good and their diet nourishing: “plenty of vegetables, 
rice, eggs occasionally, hot chocolate for supper at nights when it is 
extra cold or damp... Although of course there is danger; neverthe- 
less the Fathers here are very good to us... they keep us informed 
of the world news, of happenings in general, etc. and if harm was 
on its way they would warn us in time to meet it the right way.” 

Despite the bombings and the oppressive presence of the Com- 
munists, the nuns decided to use these weeks while the schools 
were closed for more intense evangelization. To that end they 
decided to offer a series of retreats — a project they had often wished 
to carry out but with never enough time. Now, following their own 
retreat, they organized a series of three-day retreats: the first for 
young girls, the second for young boys, a third for older girls, 
followed by one for married women and concluding with one for 
married men. 

It was to be the last activity of its kind they were able to carry 
out, for by the spring of 1950 they had begun to feel the tight rein 
of Communist control. Religion could no longer be taught; neither 
was the teaching of English encouraged. Even more pernicious, 
however, was the determined effort to gain control of the minds of 
both teachers and children. Less than two months after the “lib- 
eration” of Swatow, Communist committees were set up and an 
announcement made for a general meeting of all teachers under 
the auspices of the Director of Education and an inspector. This 
initial effort to gain control of the school failed, however, for — at 
least so far — most of the teachers proved loyal to Stella Matutina. 

When vacation began in February, however, the propaganda 
became more intensive. Everyone was encouraged to put one’s 
holidays to useful purpose. The mornings were given over to 
initiation and instruction in Communist doctrine; the afternoons 
were organized into study and discussion groups. Although many 
of the teachers did their best to resist, others, unable to withstand 
the threats and blandishments of a powerful system, were coopted 
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into the regime. As for the children, the new doctrines were 
exciting, especially when they were brought together to express 
their grievances and concerns. They were too naive to recognize 
that their opinions were encouraged not for their sakes but as 
weapons for another end. 

By early spring Patrick Tallon wrote to her sister not to send 
packages — they would not receive them — and to send letters not 
directly to Swatow but to Hong Kong where Father Bourassa, a 
Canadian priest who knew the Ursulines, would do his best to get 
them through to Swatow. She had also begun to use a prearranged 
code in her own letters. “Large birds drop eggs at times,” she wrote 
in reference to the recurrent bombings; and “Mardi Gras” times, 
referring to the possibility of the nuns having to give up their 
religious habits and wear secular dress. 

In addition to the anxiety of daily life, the Swatow community 
was experiencing a more personal sorrow: the failing health of 
Mother Bernard. Although her months in Indonesia had reinvig- 
orated her temporarily, it was clear by April 1950 that she was 
seriously ill. Her old stomach problem which had attacked her so 
dramatically in 1939 reasserted itself even more powerfully Now 
seventy-four years old, weary from over forty years of mission life, 
she had little resistance to fight the disease. Always so indomita- 
ble, she now admitted — almost with contempt for her weakness: “I 
have never felt so worn out.” At last she was forced to acknowledge 
that no amount of determination could vanquish her illness. After 
a life of domination (benign though it had been) her powerlessness 
was a cross more difficult to bear than pain. To a sister who was 
helping her one day, she said, “The greatest grace that God can 
give a proud soul is to reduce her to nothingness. That’s me.” 

Never free from pain, she was unable to sleep and by the middle 
of May she could not retain even water. Only small pieces of ice 
supplied by the local hospital assuaged her thirst. She rallied 
briefly on the vigil of the Ascension and was able to receive 
Communion but it was only a brief respite. The following day the 
anguishing pains had returned. 

Thursday evening a violent storm hit Swatow and the 
torrential rains made it almost impossible to walk in the 
streets which were knee-high in water. Before daybreak 
on Friday morning Bernard’s condition worsened and 
despite the storm the chaplain, Father Sylvestre, was 
able to get to the convent. Still perfectly conscious she 
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had only one wish: could the Bishop come to see her? 
Later that morning Bishop Vogel made his way through 
the flooded streets to see his penitent and his friend. The 
faithful doctor also braved the flood and came to give an 
injection to relieve her pain. 

All day she lingered, rarely losing consciousness. By evening it 
was clear that the crisis was near. Once again the Bishop came, 
this time accompanied by Father Desruelle. Later one of the 
community wrote of those last moments: 

The Community gathered around the bed and began 
the prayers for the dying. Mother asked to hold the 
blessed candle in her hand. She did not speak but seemed 
to be conscious of all that was going on. After we finished 
the prayers, we sang her favorite hymn: “Regina Coeli, 
elle est ma mere”. Mother was calm and did not seem to 
be suffering. Suddenly she opened her eyes, fixed them 
on something a little above the foot of her bed and smiled, 
a smile none of us will ever forget. She then closed her 
eyes to this earth. Our dear Mother Bernard had left us 
so calmly that it was several minutes before we realized 
she had gone. 

It was 8:50pm, Friday, May 19. 

The following morning Bernard’s body was brought to the con- 
vent chapel where it was placed on a plank covered with a sheet, 
according to Chinese custom. Here children and teachers sponta- 
neously came to exercise the customary ritual of respect to the 
dead. On Sunday, with Bishop Vogel presiding, her body was placed 
in a wooden coffin which, surrounded by wreaths of flowers, 
remained open until late that afternoon. On Monday morning the 
coffin was moved to the parish church where the High Requiem 
Mass began at 8:00am. Hundreds of children crowded the church 
along with teachers, former students and people of the parish — all 
wearing the traditional white armband, sign of mourning. 

Since the little church could not accommodate such numbers, 
some of the children formed a procession from the church to the 
cemetery. At the conclusion of the liturgy the sisters followed the 
casket to its final resting place. The earth was blessed and the 
coffin lowered into the ground. The grave was close to that of 
another Ursuline: Marie de Ste. Croix, one of the three foun- 
dresses, who had died almost thirty years earlier. 
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In many ways — despite its suffering— Mother Bernard’s life had 
been a life of triumph. She had contributed significantly to the 
mission of Indonesia; she had been largely responsible for the 
success of the school in Bangkok and for the foundation of Chieng- 
Mai. Her sixteen years in China had also been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Although she had suffered cruelly in the last months of her 
life, yet the time of her death was merciful. Had she lived she would 
have had to suffer what would have been for her far more anguish- 
ing than physical pain: the dark days of the dissolution of the 
Church in China. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


“Traitors and Spies” 


Two months after Bernard's death, Stanislaus Maher and Deo- 
data Markiewicz left Swatow for Hong Kong. They had applied for 
exit visas some months earlier but this process had now become a 
complex and frustrating experience. Of the two, Deodata, working 
in Hopo, felt the impact the most. First, she was told, she must 
procure a document from the Communists in Hopo stating that she 
owed no debts and was in good standing. This would permit her to 
travel as far as KitYang where she must procure a second docu- 
ment allowing her to enter Swatow. Only then could the process of 
procuring an exit visa begin. Stanislaus, in a letter written later 
from Hong Kong, recalled: 

We were told that our names must be published in the 
newspaper for three days, in Chinese and English, our 
address, our purpose of departure, and with all these 
details a statement saying that if we owed money to 
anyone, if we had been unjust, etc., etc., to anyone that 
this matter should be reported within seven days. The 
official ended by saying that if after seven days there 
were no complaints, then they would begin to prepare 
our papers for us. 

On the eighth day we returned to the Police — no com- 
plaints against us so we began the formalities — our 
genealogy almost as far back as Adam, purpose of depar- 
ture, place we were going, number of pieces of baggage, 
material each piece was made of (wood, leather, tin, etc.) 
and how we were going. 

The last was of major concern, for clearing Swatow harbor had 
become a perilous venture. The Nationalists who had been sporadi- 
cally bombing Swatow had recently mined the harbor with singu- 
lar success. Within a few weeks three small Chinese boats had been 
sunk followed by a large English ship with over seven hundred 
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passengers. Although the passengers had been rescued, the event 
made it close to impossible to find a ship willing to dare the mined 
waters. Finally, through the usual back-door negotiations a ship 
flying the Philippine flag agreed to take them and on the evening 
of July 7 a procession started out from Stella Matutina. Stanislaus 
and Deodata were accompanied by Ursule Blot, Angele Brishoual, 
a group of students, the older boys from the English class — and the 
baggage. After a thorough inspection of every item in their lug- 
gage — as well as their persons — the ship sailed the following 
morning in the pre-dawn mist, thus hoping to avoid the Nationalist 
planes and trusting their fortune to avoid the heavily mined 
waters. 

With the departure of Stanislaus and Deodata an exodus began. 
By the following fall (1950) it was clear that the government was 
determined to end all missionary work — especially that of schools 
where the influence with the young ran counter to their own. That 
summer youth meetings continued, teaching the students commu- 
nist ideology and training them in techniques of infiltration and 
leadership. When the regular school session opened by government 
order on September 14, the temper of their pupils had visibly 
changed. 

Swatow itself was in a state of restless anxiety. The promise of 
“true liberation” believed in so eagerly remained unfulfilled. Taxes 
(for the army, for the government, to implement reform) were 
constantly raised. Simultaneously the value of China’s currency 
continued to plummet. Many of the wealthy families, seeing the 
fate of neighboring landowners, had already fled to Hong Kong. 
Some, less fortunate, simply committed suicide to avoid the inevi- 
table humiliation and suffering that awaited them. Thus as the 
number of pupils (and consequently, tuition) decreased at Stella 
Matutina the problem of how to pay the teachers’ salaries became 
more vexing. Some families were reduced to paying their children’s 
fees in rice or Hong Kong money — hardly a help in meeting the 
salaries of fifty-three teachers dependent on the school for their 
livelihood. No wonder that Patrick Tallon wrote to her sister at the 
end of the summer, “School will open on September 14; we don’t 
know what to expect.” 

The first few days were quiet, even pleasant. “The ill-mannered 
ones have made great progress during the holidays spent in Com- 
munist training,” Anne-Marie Sebert wrote ironically, “but we are 
on our guard... Exteriorly they appear to be charming but we can 
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feel the volcano is about to erupt.” With the resumption of classes, 
propaganda intensified. A new professor of politics was assigned 
by the government, a fanatic communist brought down from the 
north. Stella Matutina’s school song with its allusions to the 
Blessed Virgin was replaced by a patriotic march. On October 1 a 
giant rally was organized to rouse up feeling against Japan and 
America. Songs, dances, posters with crude caricatures and above 
all speeches — endless speeches — recalling the sufferings endured 
under the Japanese and the insidious measures of the Americans 
to undermine China stirred the people to patriotic frenzy. 

Catholics had already recognized the prudence of meeting se- 
cretly and removing any signs or pictures which the government 
would find offensive. Mother Augustin, as headmistress of the 
secondary school, was the prime target of hatred, and rumors 
reached the nuns that faculty from other secondary schools in the 
city were working secretly for her downfall. There was some effort 
on the part of the Christians to convince one of their number to 
replace her as headmistress and thus to take some pressure from 
the school. Understandably, however, it was a responsibility that 
no one was willing to accept. Meanwhile Augustin, in the interests 
of prudence, did her best to remain in the background, leaving 
school affairs whenever possible in the hands of the prefect of 
discipline. 

Within the school itself order had been replaced by chaos. 

Of those days a former pupil later wrote: 

The atmosphere became totally different. The former 
joy, calm and dignity of education was gone... Led by some 
radicals the majority of the students neglected them- 
selves, dressing any which way, even with bare feet, as 
if to say, “Be careful; we’re your masters now.”... The 
course in politics which one had to pass in order to be 
promoted, along with numerous conferences, meetings, 
work groups, criticisms, accusations blocked the mind 
from understanding and judging properly. One had no 
choice but to follow the movement if one didn’t wish to 
be labeled a reactionary. 

That year was the tenth anniversary of Stella Matutina and 
some effort was made to celebrate on December 8, the titular feast 
of the school. But the atmosphere was clearly one of malaise rather 
than celebration. The school committee had already put in motion 
plans for a giant meeting to be held on December 14. For the three 
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preceding days all classes were suspended to free the students for 
study circles preparing them for this patriotic demonstration. 
“That Sunday morning,” Anne-Marie Sebert later wrote, “on going 
into the library I saw such hatred in the caricatures pinned on all 
the cupboards that I kept my eyes down.” 

At two o'clock that afternoon the demonstration began in the 
school courtyard. The student leaders to bolster their strength had 
called in young boys from other schools in an effort to intimidate 
those who stood out against them. The children were roused to 
such an uncontrollable pitch that a few teachers, fearing that the 
meeting would get out of hand, sent to the local education depart- 
ment asking for help. It was clear that the demonstration — osten- 
sibly against Japan and America — was also against Augustin Zing 
and the religious of the school. “There are others worse than 
American and Japanese,” one of the student leaders declaimed; 
“they are the traitors and spies who are working here for those 
countries.” It was clearly an accusation against Augustin and the 
American Robert Perillat who, they said, must be a spy because 
she was so nice with the children. 

Although Augustin so far had managed to remain in the back- 
ground, her presence at this demonstration could not be avoided. 
Meanwhile the rest of the nuns had been advised to stay in the 
convent with their doors locked. From the chapel where they had 
gathered they could hear the accusations: as headmistress Augustin 
was responsible for spying on the students by opening their mail, 
of failing to raise the flag, of impeding government policy, of 
charging unfair tuition of the poor. In addition, it was charged, she 
had been brought up in Shanghai under the direction of American 
priests and was herself a naturalized American citizen. That such 
accusations were palpably untrue made little difference. It was the 
president of the Students' Association of Stella Matutina , clearly 
coached for her role, who took the random accusations and turned 
them into treason. The Imperialists, she argued, did not stop at 
military, political and economic aggression; there was cultural 
aggression as well. This aggression consisted precisely in hypo- 
critical charity manifested by the founding of schools for the 
instruction of Chinese youth. The servants and slaves of the 
Imperialists have faithfully followed the plan of the Americans in 
the direction of Stella Matutina. The headmistress has always 
used a tyrannical system to oppress the liberty of the students and 
invented calumny to slander the Popular Government and insidi- 
ously sought to disturb the relations existing between the Catholic 
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and non-Catholic students. In retaliation, she exhorted them, they 
must maintain “three attitudes”: an attitude of hatred, an attitude 
of scorn, an attitude of condemnation of the Imperialists. 

Augustin’s first efforts to reply to the accusations were quickly 
shouted down by the student committee. But after another two 
hours of impassioned denunciations, satisfied that she was suffi- 
ciently intimidated, they ordered her to stand and defend herself. 
Whatever her inner fears she stood calm and controlled, taller than 
most of her accusers. Her manner simply enraged them further 
and the rational answers she had prepared were rudely dismissed. 
They wanted her cowed and instead she spoke with authority. They 
would cut her off before her persuasive rhetoric could be listened 
to. At a given signal the pupils began to sing the songs they had 
been taught during their study circles. The meeting was over: 
“Away with the dog of the American Imperialists!” As they marched 
out of the courtyard they were singing the incendiary verses they 
had composed to the innocent melody of “Frere Jacques.” 

From then on the religious were in a sense hostages. The door 
between the school and the convent was kept locked following the 
Bishop’s order to admit only those few who could be trusted. The 
following day boys from other schools arrived to continue the noisy 
demonstrations. Augustin, the butt of their wrath, spent the day 
hidden away in the tribune of the chapel. A further demonstration 
was organized on December 22, this time spilling out onto the city 
streets. Wherever they went the “brave students” of Stella Matu- 
tina were applauded by cheering citizens until, as Ursule later 
wrote, they were “intoxicated” with a sense of their power. 

Even the ground floor of the convent was often in jeopardy and the 
nuns were unable to get to the refectory for their meals. Sister 
Bernadette, courageous and ingenious, shut herself up in the kitchen 
preparing what food she could find and then managing to send it up by 
rope in a basket. Thus the community spent the last few days of Advent. 
“A Holy Week that prepares us for Christmas,” Anne-Marie wrote. 

On Christmas Eve they learned that the government had chosen 
a new headmistress who was then being presented to the school 
Administration Committee. With the news they felt the shadows 
closing in. Little by little they prepared the inevitable abandon- 
ment of the school, burning papers, destroying photographs and 
documents which could incriminate their faithful teachers and 
pupils. Even in the midst of the destruction Midnight Mass was 
celebrated with full ceremony and with a fervor heightened by 
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uncertainty. But Christmas was not to pass without incident. That 
morning just as the bishop was about to begin his Pontifical Mass 
soldiers came to bring him to the police station for interrogation. 

Two days later a great fanfare was planned for the new directress 
with a triumphal reception of flowers, confetti, songs and the 
inevitable speeches. On the night of December 29 another meeting 
was held in which two of the teachers were forced to make their 
apologies to the students for having spoken against the regime. At 
the same meeting further accusations were made against Mother 
Augustin who could hear them from the darkness of her room. 
Throughout the week the meetings continued. It seemed clear to 
the nuns that they would soon have to leave the convent building 
entirely and as a precaution they entrusted a few clothes to some of 
their still-faithful Christians. Meanwhile the surveillance on them 
tightened as the pupils discovered that in climbing a tree in the 
courtyard they could see into the nuns’ rooms on the second floor. 

On the last day of the year they learned that the students had 
remitted Mother Augustin’s cause into the hands of the govern- 
ment for judgment. What such judgment would be was left in little 
doubt. That night the convent was surrounded by the secret police. 
The following morning as the nuns made their morning meditation 
they saw the shadows of men against the chapel door. As one of 
them tried to enter Bernadette barred the door. They were there 
for Augustin Zing, he announced. When she entered the police were 
confused to find her in a religious habit. Had she no other clothes? 
they asked. No, these were her clothes. Would they permit her to 
attend Mass before accompanying them? she asked. No. Could 
Mother Ursule accompany her? No. Meanwhile Bernadette had 
brought her a cup of hot milk for the pre-dawn air was very cold. 
“Then she turned around to say, ‘goodbye to every one and thank 
you/” wrote Anne-Marie. “She went off alone without anything, 
between two policemen, two armed soldiers, a police woman and 
two of our pupils who were making fun of her.” 

Although the knowledge was mercifully kept from them, it would 
be seven years before any of them would see her again. 

All during that interminable morning they waited for her to 
return from the interrogation; when she had not come by noon they 
began to acknowledge their worst fears. That afternoon, accompa- 
nied by Angele Brishoual, Ursule set out for the police station. At 
four o’clock they returned without news; they had searched the city 
but in vain. After a little rest, Ursule, refusing to give up, returned 
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to the police station. This time she was intransigent. “I will not 
leave until you tell me where she is,” she demanded. “It’s cold and 
I want to bring her clothing and blankets.” Again, an interminable 
and unnecessary wait and then the word, “She is here.” Although 
not permitted to see her, at least she won the permission to bring 
her little items she would need: a blouse and black trousers (in the 
Chinese custom), needles, scissors, pins, penknife, soap, tooth- 
paste. The clothes and blankets were accepted but the other items 
were refused: she could injure or poison herself with them. As for 
her Office Book, that was handed back with the curt refusal: “This 
is not a convent here.” 

For a while they were able to send her little packages but soon 
that too stopped and only a few Swatow dollars were accepted at 
the prison each Saturday. Only once in those weeks did they receive 
some word of her when a young Chinese girl who had been 
imprisoned with Augustin came to tell them that she was well, “ate 
very little, prays all the time and reads a little book which she does 
not show to anyone,” — presumably the Gospels in Chinese which 
the sisters had managed to smuggle in to her. 

Meanwhile the demands on the convent grew more insistent. The 
nuns could use only the second and third floors; everything else was 
to be put in government hands. They made no protest, fearing that 
any demur might redound on Augustin. On January 12 Ursule was 
able to post a letter to Mother Judith Min, Provincial of Indonesia: 

We have the happiness of a better understanding of 
the Gospel! With you we thank God and beg the grace to 
profit to the full by this experience. Our two schools are 
no longer ours. Many questions remain to be settled. We 
spent [January] 5th through 7th in emptying the lower 
part of the house which had to be given up and we are now 
living on the second and third floors. In order to come 
and go we have made a doorway which communicates 
with a house belonging to the Mission where we have a 
spare room and a kitchen. We are here for as long as God 
wills. Yet all this is nothing — our great sorrow is the 
empty place left by Augustin. Communication is impos- 
sible; we are only allowed to send money and clothes. I 
have been to the police five times. We can get no infor- 
mation whatever... We are counting on the prayers and 
sacrifices of our Mothers and Sisters to obtain for her 
strength and courage, light and joy. 
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Despite the growing hostility, Patrick and Annunciata continued 
their English classes and Annunciata her piano lessons on an 
instrument they had been able to rescue from the school. But the 
few pupils who came were attentively watched and the registration 
numbers of their bicycles carefully noted. Soon these lessons 
stopped and their remaining piano was requisitioned by the school. 
St. Joseph’s primary school where Jeanne George (the most recent 
of the missionaries) worked was also in government hands. On 
January 8 as she entered the school she was told abruptly by one 
of their former pupils now working for the Communists, “You need 
not come to school any more.” As she made over her keys she felt, 
she later wrote, “as though a sword had pierced me through; I had 
no more work to do.” 

By the first week of February Patrick Tallon, Anne-Marie Sebert, 
and Robert Perillat had all requested permission to leave China. 
It was clear their work was over. When Stella Matutina and St. 
Joseph’s primary school reopened following the vacation for Chi- 
nese New Year most of the former teachers had been transferred 
to other schools. St. Josephs’ was harshly criticized for not being 
more active in its accusations against Augustin and its teachers 
subjected to long meetings to reform their reactionary spirit. 

By the spring of 1951 what had once been a fear had become a 
present danger. Within a single night four hundred former govern- 
ment officials were arrested and executed. “Five or six trucks, 
carrying twenty-five or thirty prisoners each, paraded through the 
city before driving to the execution grounds,” noted Ursule. It was 
the beginning of a continuing terror. 

On Holy Saturday Anne-Marie and Patrick were summoned to 
the police station and given permission to leave the country. When 
Anne-Marie asked why Mary Robert had not been called she was 
told it was none of her business. It was further evidence that 
Robert, like Augustin, was the subject of special hostility. Of 
Augustin herself they had heard nothing beyond a rumor that she 
had been transferred to another prison some sixty kilometers from 
Swatow. On April 4, however, a Chinese newspaper published in 
Bangkok reported that Augustin had been brought once again 
before the “Peoples Court” and denounced by her former pupils as 
a spy. Their demand that she be shot for her crimes was not met 
and she was returned to prison. 

On April 7, Holy Saturday, Anne-Marie and Patrick left Swatow. 
“God was good to hasten the parting,” Anne-Marie wrote, “for the 
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last days were very sorrowful.” After supper they started for the 
quay accompanied by Ursule and Angele as well as two boys who 
came to help with the luggage. At ten pm, after being thoroughly 
searched, they boarded the Mui-Ann where they were to spend the 
night to insure an early sailing. But one search was not enough 
and the next morning before dawn the Communists came to their 
cabin: Have you any written documents? Letters? Have you taken 
any Communist money? Finally at 6:30, Easter morning, they 
sailed for Hong Kong. “From afar,” wrote Anne-Marie, “we could 
see the large cement cross over the school.” 

On Monday morning there was further Communist encroach- 
ment. As Father Sylvestre was praying in the Church following his 
Mass, he was taken into custody and brought to the Bishopric. 
There in another parlor was Bishop Vogel and his two assistants. 
The house was ransacked from top to bottom but no incriminating 
evidence could be found and they were given a choice: find lodging 
somewhere else in the city where they would be free to go where 
they liked and see whom they wished. But if they remained at the 
Bishopric they would remain under strict police surveillance. 
Bishop Vogel saw no future in remaining in the Bishopric and the 
decision was made for them to have rooms in the nearby hospital. 
As for Father Sylvestre, he would remain under house arrest for 
his crimes: giving information about conditions in Swatow and 
about troop movements, of writing letters criticizing the regime, 
of making fun of how the soldiers carried their weapons. In short, 
he was a spy. Of the four it was Father Sylvestre who exerted the 
greatest influence with the young. With his friendly, outgoing 
manner, his envied motorcycle, his stories of derring-do as a pilot 
and a member of the French Resistance, the boys found him 
endlessly fascinating. Clearly such influence must be put to an end. 

The interrogation of the priests had wider repercussions. Their 
servants were also detained and anyone associated with them was 
under suspicion. One of the women whose husband was arrested 
came in terror to the convent, returning the clothes the nuns had 
asked her to keep for them. She was sorry but she could not risk 
the possible consequences. 

Father Sylvestre meanwhile was condemned to solitary confine- 
ment on the third floor of the Bishopric. “From time to time we 
have the pleasure of seeing him at the window of the third floor 
where he is being kept,” Angele Brishoual wrote. “Sometimes we 
see him doing his washing under the gallery and as he rubs he 
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looks towards us and gives us his blessing. From his room he 
blesses the Christians who have the joy of catching sight of him.” 

His courage was not easily sustained for during those eighteen 
months of isolation he suffered deeply. Following his release he 
wrote to Ursule by then in France: 

I was there from April 1951 to October 1952. 1 was not 
too badly treated physically... but my sufferings were of a 
mental nature. After my arrest, the Communists read 
everything I had ever written and after days and days of 
questioning, I was condemned to die as a spy. I really 
suffered from this since I did not wish to be known as a spy 
but as a missionary. For one long year I waited for the 
execution of this sentence but it was never to come. In May 
1952 the questionings began once again with no mention 
of the condemnation to death I had previously received. 

This time they accused me of working against the Com- 
munists especially by my activities among the youth. 

This time his sentence was expulsion and accompanied by a 
squadron of soldiers he was escorted to the harbor where he sailed 
for Hong Kong on October 10, 1952. 

Toward the end of April, in the absence of the headmistress who 
was attending a major meeting in Canton, the pupils made new 
demands: the entire convent should be given to the school. “Where 
were we to go? And how were we to live?” Clotilde Hollaway later 
wrote. The nuns, anticipating such demands, had already taken 
little precautions. Each one had her passport and a small sum of 
money hidden away along with a blouse, a black skirt and a small 
cap for her head. Although this time the students did not succeed, 
the warning was clear. By early summer everyone except Ursule 
and Jeanne George had applied for permission to leave China. 

In Chao-Chou Fu Gerard Farget and Sister Helena were doing 
their best to keep the dispensary open but by the beginning of 1951 
their movements were seriously restricted and Gerard requested 
permission to leave. By March their situation had grown more 
dangerous and Gerard made her second request. Most of the 
convent had already been requisitioned and now they were publicly 
insulted and threatened with the People’s Court. On the night of 
March 29 soldiers invaded their rooms, questioning them, and search- 
ing through everything. Two weeks later Gerard and Helena were 
ordered to leave the building. They found a temporary room in the 
home of an old Christian woman and managed to keep the dispensary 
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functioning until July when they were forced to close it for want of 
medical supplies. Of this period Gerard later wrote from Hong Kong: 

Thus for five months Sister Helena and I lived “a la 
Chinoise .” God was always a Father to us and thanks to 
the work of our hands (we made bamboo mats) and to the 
generosity of our Christians — even the poorest — we were 
able to live without too much difficulty. The generosity 
of these poor people with hardly enough to eat them- 
selves brought us to tears. The fiercest of our enemies 
are the school children and the students whose teach- 
ers — the reddest of the Red — stir them up against relig- 
ion and foreign missionaries. 

Finally on September 29, after a wait of over six months, Gerard 
received her permission to leave. She said her final goodbyes to 
their pastor, Father Favre, and Sister Helena who was already 
living with her family. Only after she boarded the bus for Swatow 
was she told that she was not to go to the convent but was to remain 
in a hostel where she could be guarded. 

There [I remained] for nine days, hidden away, fed 
twice daily, and constantly encroached upon by the po- 
lice. Despite my requests I could neither go to the mis- 
sion, see nor write to our superior, nor even say goodbye. 

On October 9 at 5pm they came to get me and accompany 
me to the ship where I remained all night surrounded by 
soldiers and police. Finally, at 7am the ship raised anchor 
and the Reds departed, leaving me alone... Only then did 
the Captain, a good Norwegian, come to me with out- 
stretched hand, saying, “Sister you are free now.” 

Had Gerard been able to visit the convent she would have found 
few sisters left. Angele Brishoual had already left the preceding 
July and Clotilde Hollaway and Bernadette Rennison were antici- 
pating their exit papers momentarily. 

On the very day that Gerard left Chao-Chou Fu Annunciata 
Wogerer was scheduled to leave Swatow. Only Robert Perillat 
remained in question. From the beginning she had been targeted 
with fierce animosity; now as the only American left she was 
constantly threatened. Her request to leave China, made the 
preceding February, had never been acknowledged. It seemed more 
than likely that Robert would follow Augustin to prison. Of Augustin 
herself no word had been heard but rumor had it that she had been 
moved from the Swatow prison to an unidentified location. “The 
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month before I left,” Angele later wrote, “the soldiers at the prison 
gave me the clothing belonging to our dear Mother: her habit, her 
veil, her guimpe. [Ursule] wept when she received them.” 

On September 28 all of Annunciata’s luggage had been brought 
to the Customs Office for the usual exacting inspection. The 
following afternoon Ursule, accompanied by Jeanne George, had 
gone to the shipping office to make arrangements for transporting 
the luggage to the ship that night. The task took longer than they 
had anticipated and they still had not returned by four o’clock. 
Annunciata, meanwhile, had gone to her room to make her final 
preparations. Clotilde, too, had gone upstairs to wash her face. 
Bernadette was in the yard, cleaning off the boards they used to 
dry their linens. Robert was left downstairs to guard the door. 

Then, in a moment, all they had feared for months was suddenly 
upon them. Bernadette, standing in the courtyard, saw it all: 

At 4:30 I was out in the yard. The door opened and in 
came at least from ten to fifteen communist soldiers fully 
armed.... They passed right behind my back. One stood 
guard at the foot of the stairs. I knew that to try to go up 
would not help much as they would probably knock me 
right down again... I didn’t care. I flung the boards in the 
corner and started up the stairs. Just as I had expected, 
no means of getting near her, and the sentry chased me 
down. Twice I came out and each time he yelled at me. 
Then I heard a lot of footsteps and went out to meet them. 

She still had her full escort... the little hall was packed. 

She said to me, “I have twenty minutes to pack.” I said 
to her, “Can I help you?” She answered, “Ask him.” I did, 
and he replied, “Are the things yours or hers?” And she 
went off up the stairs followed by them all. 

Meanwhile Clotilde coming out of her room to throw some water 
away, met one of the soldiers in the corridor and then saw several 
more near Robert’s room. “She was throwing some clothes into a 
suitcase,” Clotilde remembers, “and was also taking a mosquito 
net and a blanket. I said nothing but stayed there at the door. When 
she started downstairs I followed her my heart filled with fear and 
agony. She went into the chapel to take a few books; she also had 
her little bag with her money.” It was only when the leader told 
Robert to take out two buang — the exact sum of money permitted 
to be taken from the country — that Clotilde realized that she was 
not being imprisoned but expelled. 
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“She was escorted from the house,” Bernadette continued, “closely 
guarded by the soldiers, fully armed, their bayonets gleaming in the 
sun. . .At the gate she met the bishop who was coming on one of his now- 
rare visits. He could do nothing, of course, but bless her with his eyes/ 

It was a long distance from Stella Matutina to the wharf and 
Robert’s suitcase was soon too heavy for her to manage. From time 
to time she put it down, to rest, or change hands but when she did 
the jeers and threats from the school girls in the crowd only 
increased. All the way to the wharf they shouted the song they had 
composed “in her honor”. On their way down the main thorough- 
fare the parade passed Jeanne George who was scurrying home 
from the shipping office to tell Annunciata that orders had been 
changed and she must start at once for the ship. Aghast, she stood 
for a moment, unable to interfere, listening to the threats of their 
former pupils and watching while the soldiers kept the mob at a 
distance. Then she hurried home to share the news. 

As they approached the wharves, Ursule, hearing the commotion 
as she left the shipping office, edged closer to see what was happening. 
Then as she looked over the crowd she saw first a black veil and 
then Robert herself bent over the weight of her suitcase. Although 
told that as a criminal she must not raise her eyes, for a moment 
she lifted her head and looked straight into the eyes of Ursule. It was 
the contact of a moment before she was hustled along the narrow 
plank and into the sampan which was to take her to the ship. 



Sister Helena Lau with her two sisters, 
Swatow c.1990 
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That night she was kept on deck, huddled on the hard planks with 
nothing to lean against, grateful for the warmth of her blanket. 
While some soldiers stayed awake to guard her, others lay sleeping 
on their mats, oblivious to the rats which played around them. 
Unable to stretch out or ease the cramps in her legs, unsure what 
would happen to her from moment to moment, she found the night 
interminable. At daybreak the soldiers rose and began to put their gear 
together. At 7am the ship weighed anchor and began the twelve- 
hour voyage to Hong Kong. An hour later, on reaching international 
waters, a launch drew alongside and the soldiers without a word 
to her clambered aboard to return to Swatow. Immediately the 
captain and the crew changed completely. Friendly and sympathetic 
they brought her breakfast and assured her that now she was 
among friends. Only then, to their mutual amazement and delight, 
did Annunciata and Robert discover that they were fellow travelers. 

The following month, less dramatically, Bernadette and Clotilde 
left, followed shortly by Marie de l’lncarnation Guay who had 
finally been able to leave Hopo where the Virgins had been dis- 
banded and all property was in government hands. Only Jeanne 
George and Ursule Blot remained. There was little they could do. 
Even the faithful among their former pupils and teachers were 
fearful of making contact with them. Land reform was in full swing 
with terrifying consequences for the wealthy. Wives listened to the 
denunciations of their husbands with apparent agreement, fearful 
of being arrested themselves, leaving their children with no one to 
care for them. Jeanne George had already asked for her exit papers 
and on December 23 she, too, sailed for Hong Kong. 

For the next six months Ursule continued alone, still living in 
the rooms in the school overlooking the courtyard where meetings 
continued nightly. This was the time when there was a strong 
movement in the schools for the “thought reform” of the teachers. 
The evening meetings were scheduled from 6:30 to 9:00 but, as 
Ursule noted, they often went on as late as midnight. 

From the room where I lived I could hear now this 
group now that with their accusations against Mother 
Augustin and me — almost the same things — she for the 
secondary school and I for the primary school: I did not 
permit youth groups to organize in the school, I kept the 
teachers from joining Communist organizations, I re- 
fused to buy Communist books for the library, by my 
catechism classes I have oppressed the minds of the 
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children, etc., etc. Many of our old teachers have suffered 
because of their loyalty to us. From my window I could 
see their names attached to the walls by servants or 
students or other teachers because they did not wish to 
bring accusations against us. 

A further set of accusations was brought by one of their former 
orphans. Ursule, she revealed, had deprived the people by stealing 
materials belonging to the school and hiding away valuables. 
These accusations began a reign of terror for they were leveled not 
only against the nuns but against those suspected of storing the 
stolen objects for safekeeping. One evening two of their teachers 
came secretly to see Ursule. Trembling with fear they told her that 
they — as Catholics and former teachers — were being held respon- 
sible for what the nuns had taken and would be exonerated only if 
they discovered where these valuables were. Ursule protested in 
vain, assuring them that when the school was taken over all papers 
had been in order, that never had the nuns removed anything 
belonging to the school. Whatever they had given to the poor (a table, 
a chair, a blanket) had been from their own possessions. But terror 
had made them irrational and the two teachers crept down the 
stairs “like two little mice, fearful of being pounced on by the cat.” 

All during the winter and early spring the situation grew more 
difficult. Ursule stood firm although there was little she could do 
beyond praying and hoping her presence would somehow be a 
beacon of hope and courage to the beleaguered Christians. And, of 
course, there was always the hope that something would be heard 
from Augustin. On March 24, however, she received a cable from 
Jeanne George in Hong Kong which changed her life. Mother St. 
Jean Martin in her role as Superior General had visited Hong Kong 
and discussed the situation in China. It was her decision that 
nothing could be accomplished at this time and that Ursule should 
request permission to leave. In a letter written later to Mother St. 
Jean, Ursule wrote: 

On March 28 I received the telegram from Marie 
Jeanne advising me of your decision; this was a great 
sacrifice for me — the greatest of my life, I think. I went 
to Chapel and I said to Our Lord, “As you wish, my Jesus; 
you know better than I.” Then in the greatest peace I 
began to prepare my request to leave China. On March 
311 went to the police station. They would not receive 
me but I left my letter. On April 7 I was called to fill out 
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the information forms. I told no one except the Bishop 
and Sister Helena. 

She was to wait two and a half months before her request was 
finalized; but in the end there were no hitches. As Jeanne George 
had surmised, they were glad to have her go. 

In mid-July 1952, exactly thirty years since the first three 
Ursulines had arrived in China, Ursule boarded the ship for Hong 
Kong as so many Ursulines had done before her. Of those other 
final voyages we have many details but of Ursule’s there is scarcely 
a word. Perhaps it is more appropriate that way. She was the last; 
there was no one left to record the event or grieve for her absence. 
With her departure Ursuline presence in China was at an end. 

Except, of course, for Sister Augustin Zing. But she had lost her 
outward identity. Now she was simply Tsing-Ai-Bue, a forty-seven 
year old Chinese woman, indistinguishable in her black pants and 
blouse, imprisoned, for an indeterminate sentence, for crimes 
against her country. 



Three of the former Chinese virgins. Photo 
taken 1993. 
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But that is not the end of the story. Since there was only one way 
out of Swatow — by boat to Hong Kong — everyone leaving the 
China Mission found herself in this small colony teeming with 
refugees. Although there was some thought of the Ursulines staying 
on to found a hostel where young Christians fleeing from persecu- 
tion could find a temporary home, in time it was clear that enough 
sisters and priests were already engaged in such a ministry. Hong 
Kong could scarcely sustain a further increase in population. 

Thus most of the Ursulines moved on to the Ursuline mission in 
Thailand where they were warmly welcomed to help with the large 
Chinese population there. Sisters Patrick Tallon and Mary Margaret 
Maher, following a year’s tertianship in Rome, returned to the 
United States. Sisters Helena Lau and Anna Tsai stayed on in China, 
living with their families and continuing to work clandestinely 
with the Chinese Virgins, still active though officially disbanded. 

Mother Ursule Blot, however, with Sister Jeanne George, after 
a short time in Thailand returned to France. Ursule despite her 
bitter disappointment in being forced to leave China lost no time 
repining. She was already devising ways to carry on the China 
Mission. Her life-long dream of continuing the work with Chinese 
Ursulines had begun during the last difficult years in Swatow. In 
1954 — just two years after her departure from China — her dream 
began to take shape. That summer, nine young women, former 
students of Stella Matutina , made their way — against all odds — 
out of China to Europe and ultimately to the Ursuline novitiate in 
Beaugency in the northern province of France. Two years later six 
of them made their religious profession and began their studies in 
Paris. 

Ursule now began investigating the possibility of an Ursuline 
mission in Taiwan, home to many exiled Chinese. By the summer 
of 1958, having obtained approbation from Rome, she flew to 
Taiwan to initiate the proposed mission. Her exhilaration over 
such an undertaking was dwarfed, however, by the joy — beyond all 
hope — of having as her companion, Augustin Zing, freed at last 
from her long imprisonment. 
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During those anguished days when the remnants of the Ursuline 
community stayed on in Swatow, hoping for some news of Augustin, 
they had been discreetly but persistently helped by a former 
student, Therese Lee. Small, quiet, unobtrusive, she followed 
every lead that might provide some indication of where Augustin 
was imprisoned. But even she could not succeed. For three years 
and four months Augustin was moved from cell to crowded cell, 
prison to prison, unable to send messages, hearing from no one, 
each day darkened by uncertainty. Finally, after a new series of 
interrogations, seemingly as inconclusive as all the others, she 
was arbitrarily freed. It was Tuesday, April 8, 1954, just three 
years, three months and eight days since she had been taken from 
Stella Matutina. 

It was not until July, however, that she was able to receive her 
identity card, restoring her rights as a citizen. Now able to travel, 
she returned to her native city, Shanghai. Here she lived for a time 
with her sister, doing what she could to earn her livelihood. 

Therese Lee, however, although rejoicing in Augustin’s freedom, 
was far from satisfied: Augustin must be reunited with her sisters 
now in Thailand. Thus in September 1955, armed with a letter 
from her father living in Bangkok, Therese applied for exit papers 
for herself and her “aunt,” indicating that it was her father’s wish 
for them both to come to Thailand to assist him in his business and 
the care of the household. It was a bold and dangerous step but she 
was encouraged by the fact that the initial inquiries were perfunc- 
tory, not even asking for the full name of her “aunt.” Augustin, 
meanwhile, had returned to Swatow and together they waited. On 
December 25 Therese was summoned to the emigration office to 
provide photos and further information. Everything was in order; 
they would have their papers in a matter of days, she was told. 
They were, it seemed, on the very cusp of success. 

But on February 6 everything changed. Therese was received 
coldly at the emigration office and instead of receiving their exit 
papers, she was, as she later wrote, “lectured for two hours on my 
sins.” “Aunt Lee’s” true identity had been discovered and her 
permission to leave China was revoked. Three days later, their plans 
thwarted, Therese left for Macau and Augustin returned to Shanghai. 

There Augustin remained for over a year. In September 1956 she 
began once again to apply for permission to go to her “family” in 
Bangkok. In Shanghai her identity was unknown and on May 15, 
after eight anxious months, she received permission to travel. But 
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once again her plans were disrupted. Only those from the province 
of Guangdong or those holding a British passport were permitted 
entrance into Hong Kong. As a Shanghainese she was excluded; 
she must sail for Macau instead. But it was a joyful arrival just 
the same for at Macau Father Sylvestre, recently freed from his 
own prison, and several faithful students waited for her. Dressed 
in the ordinary garb of black pants and gray top, thin almost to 
emaciation, her smile overshadowed everything else. 

One hurdle still remained: how to arrange for permission to 
enter Hong Kong. Risking failure, Father Sylvestre suggested that 
they take the boat for Hong Kong and hope for the best. But when 
they arrived, the police were adamant, putting Augustine behind 
bars — once again — until she could be returned to Macau. Only by 
invoking the help of the bishop was Father Sylvestre able to obtain 
the requisite permission. Finally, just at noon on June 1 Augustin 
entered Hong Kong and was welcomed to the convent of the Sisters 
of St. Paul de Chartres. 

Even now her trials were not over. Without a regularized pass- 
port it was difficult to apply for the necessary visas for France and 
Italy where Mother St. Jean Martin expected her. Finally, she took 
the easiest course: she flew to Bangkok where no visa was needed 
for a short stay. Here she was able to obtain the necessary papers 
and by the end of June she was on her way to Rome. After a brief 
week she began the next part of her journey, arriving in July in 
Beaugency where she had made her novitiate twenty years before. 

Here Ursule Blot awaited her and the following month Therese 
Lee arrived to begin her postulantship. That September, 1957, 
Augustin returned to Rome to begin her year of Tertianship. Thus 
in July 1958, rested and restored, she was ready to join Ursule to 
begin a new Chinese mission in Taiwan. 

How that mission was begun and how in a few years it grew into 
three houses with a number of successful schools is another story. 

One more piece of the history needs to be told, however. When 
Marie du Rosaire Audet died in March 1941 the earth covered not 
only her body but her memory as well. At Stanstead, when I began my 
initial investigation, they could tell me only that she had died in a 
hospital in Buffalo. The fact was hard to accept; there had never been 
Ursulines in Buffalo and Buffalo was a long distance from Wa- 
terville, Maine where she had been assigned after leaving Canada. 

In time I discovered that she had died in a “rest” home for religious, 
run by the Sisters of Charity — Providence Retreat. Through Sister 
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Sylvia Flavin, the archivist, I learned that this building no longer 
existed nor were there records dating back to 1941 but it was quite 
likely that Marie du Rosaire, suffering from exhaustion and de- 
pression, might have been brought there. In the 1940s there were 
very few such facilities available to religious women. 

But where was she buried? Her body had not been returned to 
Waterville. The Sisters of Charity were buried in Holy Cross 
Cemetery in Lackawanna, a suburb of Buffalo, and it seemed 
possible that Marie du Rosaire might also have been buried there. 
Sure enough, with the help of Ron Paszek, director of the cemetery, 
I discovered the record of burial. 

With the encouragement of Sister Fidelis Wang of Taiwan I then 
began the process of having the body exhumed and cremated so 
that her remains would be enshrined fittingly in Taiwan. Here, 
too, obstacles surrounded me. Since apparently no one had pro- 
vided a grave, the generous funeral director had had her buried in 
a grave belonging to his family. Now, two problems arose: New York 
State law demands the approval of close kin for an exhumation as 
well as the permission of the family owning the grave. 

For months I sought such descendants without success. Finally, 
in lieu of kin we sought a court order permitting the exhumation. 
But the question of ownership remained. It was ultimately through 
the assistance of Dave Condren, a reporter for the Buffalo News , 
that a nephew (George Driscoll of Buffalo) of the original funeral 
director was found. He was immediate in his permission. 

On June 14, 1995 the body of Marie du Rosaire, foundress of the 
China Mission, was disinterred and cremated with the generous 
help of the present funeral director, G. Brian Roberts. Among the 
remains, her golden profession ring lay shining and unimpaired. 
At the end of that month her ashes were returned to Taiwan. She 
now rests, in the company of other Ursuline sisters, in a mauso- 
leum on a hillside north of Taipei overlooking the Taiwan Straits 
and facing the vast country for which she had given her life. 



List of Missionaries: 1922-1952 


Marie du Rosaire Audet 

Born 1880, Derby, Vermont, USA 

Religious profession, 1897 

Arrived in China 1922 

Left China 1938 

Died 1941, Buffalo, N.Y., USA 

Kunigunde Bajczar 

Born 1892, Budapest, Hungary 

Religious profession 1912 

Arrived in China 1927 

Left China 1931 

Died 1958, Salzburg, Austria 

Lorenzina Belotti 

Born 1896, Trescore, Italy 
Religious profession 1922 
Arrived in China 1928 
Left China 1936 
Died 1969, Calvi, Italy 

Ursule Blot 

Born 1904, Amiens, France 
Religious profession 1924 
Arrived in China 1931 
Left China 1952 
Died 1992, Taiwan 

Angele Brishoual 

Born 1897, Bretagne, France 
Religious profession 1920 
Arrived in China 1931 
Left China 1952 
Died 1991, Taiwan 
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Marie de Ste. Croix Davis 

Born 1875, Canterbury, England 
Religious profession 1903 (Stanstead, Quebec) 
Arrived in China 1922 
Died 1932, Swatow 

Marie de St. Joseph Douville 

Born 1896, Province of Quebec 
Arrived in China 1923 
Religious profession 1925 in Swatow 
Left China 1947 

Died 1979, Waterville, Maine, USA 

San Antonio Esplugas 

Born 1879, Havana Cuba 
Religious profession 1902 
Arrived in China 1924 
Left China 1926 
Died 1967, New Orleans 

Marie Gerard Farget 

Born 1892, Paris, France 
Religious profession 1913 
Arrived in China 1934 
Left China 1951 
Died 1988, St. Saulve, France 

Maria Luisa Geminati 

Born 1899, Torino, Italy 
Religious profession 1921 
Arrived in China 1931 
Left China 1934 (?) 

Dispensation from her vows granted 1940 

Jeanne (Marie de lTncarnation) George 
Born 1910, Caestre, France 
Religious profession 1934 
Arrived in China 1948 
Left China 1952 
Arrived Taiwan 1958 
Left Taiwan for St. Saulve 1994 
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Marie de l’incarnation Guay 

Born 1894, Province of Quebec, Canada 

Religious profession 1919 

Arrived in China 1922 

Left China 1951 

Died 1972, Taiwan 

Clotilde Holloway 

Born 1893, Crew, England 
Religious profession 1923 
Arrived in China 1931 
Left China 1951 
Died 1953, Thailand 

Helena Lau 

Born 1902, Swatow, China 
Religious profession 1927 
Died 1992, Swatow 

Gertrude (Marie Reparatrice) Leclair 
Born 1905, Glover, Vermont, USA 
Religious profession 1926 
Arrived in China 1929 
Left China 1948 
Died 1987, Thailand 

Stanislaus (Mary Margaret) Maher 

Born 1918, Assumption, Illinois, USA 
Religious profession 1938 
Arrived in China 1948 
Left China 1950 

Returned to the United States 1951 

Marie Bernard Mancel 

Born 1874, Mortain, France 
Religious profession 1893 
Arrived in China 1935 
Died 1950, Swatow 
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Deodata (Bogdana) Markiewicz 

Born 1900, Sebastapol, Crimea 
Religious profession 1928 
Arrived in China (from Harbin) 1938 
Left China 1950 
Died 1982, Taiwan 

Mary Robert Perillat 

Born 1921, Seattle, Washington, USA 

Religious profession 1944 

Arrived in China 1947 

Left China 1951 

Joined the mission of Thailand 

Marie Xaveria Pirc 

Born 1894, Yugoslavia 
Religious profession 1919 
Arrived in China 1925 
Left China 1933 
Died 1987, Thailand 

Bernadette Rennison 

Born 1907, Greenwich, England 
Religious profession 1927 
Arrived in China 1931 
Left China 1951 
Arrived in Taiwan 1959 
Died 1991, Greenwich, England 

Marie-Frangoise Rooyakkers 
Born 1906, Holland 
Religious profession 1927 
Arrived in China 1936 
Left China 1948 (?) 

Returned to Holland 1951 

St. Ignace Six 

Born 1904, Tourcoing, France 
Religious profession 1927 
Arrived in China 1933 
Left China 1937 
Returned to France 1938 
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Anne-Marie Sebert 

Born 1910, Sens, France 
Religious profession 1933 
Arrived in China 1938 
Left China 1951 

Patrick Tallon 

Born 1904, Galveston, Texas 
Religious profession 1942 
Arrived in China 1947 
Left China 1951 

Returned to the United States 1952 
Died 1986 

Anna Tsai 

Born 1894, Hopo, China 
Religious profession 1927 
Died 1990, Hopo, China 

Marie de l’Eucharistie (Justine) Vigneault 
Born 1895, Province of Quebec, Canada 
Arrived in China 

Religious profession 1927 at Swatow 
Died 1931, Chao-Chow Fu, China 

Annunciata Wogerer 

Born 1889, London, England 
Religious profession 1919 (Salzburg) 
Arrived in China 1936 
Left China 1951 
Died 1958, Thailand 

Augustin Zing 

Born 1905, Shanghai 

First profession 1934, Beaugency, France 

Left China 1956 

Arrived in Taiwan 1958 

Died 1984, Taiwan 











